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INTRODUCTION 
Transition and change in the Islamic World 


Ziauddin Sardar 


Making sense of the complexity of the Islamic world is only 
possible by being alert to the multiplicities of its diversity. The 
Isimic world refers to a swathe of nations, regions, and 
peoples whose defining feature is adherence to the religion 
of Islam. While shared religion is a unifying factor, the Islamic 
world is far from being a composite whole and in many ways 
defies easy analysis. Indeed, depending upon the prism 
through which it is viewed, it can appear, almost disappear, 
or take on markedly different configurations. Shared faith 
does not create a monolith, rather it raises questions about 
the weight and balance to be given to the divergent, and at 
times contending, aspects of a complex reality. 

To understand the Islamic world today, as well as in the past, 
requires an appreciation of the multiple traits that constantly 
interact to create, temper, pull apart, and reconnect this protean 
entity. Elements that operate to unify have to be considered as 
they work through various forms of diversity: traditional, 
modern, ethnic, cultural, and linguistic, as well as religious. 
Tradition and modernity are less discrete alternate poles than 


compound elements in all aspects of the Islamic world. The 
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unity of the Islamic world is impossible to conceive without its 
immense diversity, and this gives a distinctive character to how 
the potennal and aspiration for unity is understood and ex- 
pressed by different people in different places - geographic, 
intellectual, and social, as well as religious. 

The complexity begins with the attempt to define the extent 
of the Islamic world. Islam as a faith and significant communal 
bond is not contained within a collection of neatly bounded 
modem nation states. Allowing for the vagaries of census 
taking and national sensitivities, India has possibly the world’s 
second largest Muslim population and has been a huge influ- 
ence in the history and development of contemporary Muslim 

thought. Yet it does not consider itself to be part of the Islamic 
world, nor is it included in the conventional meaning of the 
term. To think of the Islamic world solely in terms of Muslim 
majority nations excludes not only geographically concen- 
trated minority populations across its border in places like 
India and China, it also ignores the important influence of 





dispersed and distant minority populations - for example, the 

growing Diaspora of Muslims in Western nations which has 
considerable influence in the intellectual arena and makes 
significant contributions to all the ongoing debates throughout 
the Islamic world. 

How the Islamic world relates to the concept of ummah, the 
Islamic term for the worldwide community of believers, is no 
easy matter. At one level all Muslims acknowledge member- 
ship of the ummah, yet their membership raises complicated 
and subtle questions about the nature of plural identity. The 
ummab has always been a global concept; nationalism is a new 

development that overlays and often cross-cuts that sentiment 
with convoluted questions relating to the meaning of loyalty 
and belonging. The Islamic world is a subset of the ummah. 
Neither the wmmah nor the Islamic world, in history or today, 
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has ever been or is a fixed entity. However, the inability of the 
organization and structure of the modern world to accom- 
modate the unifying trends based on Isl4m have been driving 
forces of much contemporary Muslim thought and action, 
both positive and negative. 

The sheer diversity of the geographical regions, peoples, 
cultures, languages, and races embraced by the Islamic world 
is remarkable. In general terms ic extends from the western 
edge of Africa - from Morocco to Senegal — across continents 
to the eastern edge of the Indonesian archipelago. Its northern 
boundary arcs from the Balkans through the newly indepen- 
dent republics of Central Asia to the Muslim majority region 
of Western China. From the steppes of Central Asia it extends 
southwards through the Caucasus across the Anatolian pe- 
ninsula to the Mediterranean region, through the Levant and 
Arabian Peninsula and down from the Horn of Africa along 
the eastern coast of the African continent to Tanzania and 
northern Mozambique. 

This area is what is often termed ‘the global middle belt’ and 
includes the temperate climes of eastern Europe, vast stretches 
of desert and savannah lands as well as tropical and equatorial 
lands. The enormous range of environments that are home to 
and have been shaped by Islamic history comprise a compar- 
able range of cultures and ethnicities, nations and tribes, all of 
which have distinct antecedents as well as varied responses to 
and means of incorporating and expressing Islam in individual 
and social life. 

It is also essential to recognize that the Islamic world does 
not have one integrated history but many histories. Pre-Islamic 
history gives way to the diverse eras and means by which Islam 
was introduced to specific regions. All of its component 
regions have a history of mutual contact and shared influences 


derived from their inclusion in the Islamic world. In history 
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If this broad overview seems to imply the very concept of an 


this was an open, globalized world geared to long distance 
Islamic world is at best only a weak connection, it needs to be 


trade. It was a worldwide community structured around 







religious institutions such as hayj, the once-in-a-lifetime pil- 
gnmage to Mecca, as well as acommon system of religious and 
legal education which, from the earliest times, facilitated and 
encouraged travel and hence the transmission of ideas and 
knowledge. 
What could be called the Islamicate era gave way to the era 
of western colonization. Few parts of the Islamic world es- 
caped colonization. Even those parts of the Islamic world not 
directly or indirectly colonized were drawn into the growing 
power of Western economic, military, diplomatic, and cultural 
influence. The history of colonization adds another layer of 
connections and discontinuities that affect perceptions of and 
relations to the wider Islamic world. The colonial legacy 
continues to support discontinuities in matters such as lan- 
guage, systems of governance, modern legal code, and social 
organization. 
The specific history of each country’s process of decolo- 
nization has been a powerful influence on the formation of 
the contemporary nation states in which Muslims live, which 
range from autocratic monarchies to authoritarian one-party 
states to various degrees and forms of democratic govern- 
ment. The history of how the Islamic world comes to be as it 
is today is not merely the story of various peoples’ relation- 
ship to Islam but has been formed in the crucible of their 
varied relations with the non-Muslim world. The result is that 
while it is possible to talk of general trends affecting the 
Islamic world, all generalizations must be balanced by the 


balanced by considering the countervailing principles of unity. 
Unity is a central principle of the worldview of Islam. The very 
idea of unity in diversity derives from the original source of 
Islam: the Qur’an. The development of Islamic law based on 
the Qur’4n accepted local cultural practise as a source of law. 
That which did not contradict the ethical and mora! precepts 
of Islam in pre-existing cultural practise remained permissible 
and valid. It was also accepted that there were various ways to 
achieve the ethical and moral intent of Qur’anic principles 
depending on context and circumstance, which again provided 
an authentic opening for diversity of practise within the 
bounds of unity. 

The Qur’an also provides a framework — a common core of 
concepts and a way of reasoning — which generates strong 
unifying trends. Indeed, the Qur’a4n plays a central part in 
shaping the consciousness of each individual Muslim. It is the 
basis of prayer, education, and study. Its injunctions shape 
everything from dietary laws, marriage, and family affairs to 
social, economic, and political organization. And its powerful 
emphasis on the community of believers is a motive force of the 
idea of an Islamic world. 

Muslims learn about the implementation of the Qur’an 
through the secondary source of Islamic law: the example 
of the words and actions of the Prophet Muhammad or the 
sunnah, This secondary source provides another set of unify- 
ing principles and experience. The sunnah pertains to details of 

intimate personal behaviour and presents an idealized person- 


equally important realization that there is no such thing ality profile that bears on all aspects of individual behaviour, 
as a typical Muslim state. Each Muslim state, each Muslim 
community or population is conditioned by its distinctive 


histories, ancient and modern. 


as well as matters of communal and social organization. It has 
a strong affective hold on Muslim consciousness and is known 
from one end of the Islamic world to the other. The common 
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heritage of the Qur'an and sunnah in effect permits Muslims 
travelling to a radically different part of the Islamic world to 
orient themselves easily within a new setting. 

The principles of brotherhood and fellowship are not ab- 
stract but are supported by shared forms of personal beha- 
viour that straddle cultural differences. At its most basic, Islam 
i$ a religion of the home and its strong emphasis on unity ts a 
powerful sentiment within each individual Muslim. The affec- 

tive bonds of unity exist independently of and irrespective of 
the complications of history and modern nation states in the 
individual believer. 

Traditionally, it was axiomatic that a Muslim, whatever his 
or her origin, was in some sense a citizen of any Muslim 
community where any Muslim stranger could lay valid claim 
to real rights, obligations, and resources. In the pre-modern era 
this made for ease of movement of people and hence ideas and 
knowledge around the Islamic world. The life story of innu- 
merable Muslim notables includes travelling from one end of 
the Islamic world to the other by way of long working sojourns 

in different places along the way. The mosque provides a 
ubiquitous infrastructure where such fellowship and services 
can still be accessed by strangers. 

The Qur'an and sunnah provide the unifying basis of shared 
principles and example to all Muslims. They are the basis of 
law not because either source is definitively a literal legal code 
but because the moral and ethical principles and imperatives 
they contain impel the formal organization of social life and 
communal organization as the expression of religious faith and 
the fulfilment of a righteous life. The creation of Islamic law, 

the Shari'ah, follows as a logical consequence of the primary 
SOUSCES. 

The construction of law was a work of interpretation by 
Muslims in history, however much succeeding generations 
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have conflated the law with those primary sources. And 
however much Muslims may and do argue that one God, 
one Qur'an and one sunnah can and should mean one law and 
one way for all, the formulation of law in ever-expanding and 
diversifying communities has produced distinct schools of 
thought, each with different interpretations and practises. 

The various schools of thought developed within the diversity 

of Muslim societies around the globe has produced numbers of 

what can be termed religious dominations. 

Two main divisions are widely recognized within Islam: 
Sunni and Shi‘a. Sunnis, ‘the people of the path’, emphasize the 
sunnah or the way of the Prophet Muhammad; they constitute 
the majority of the Muslims. The Shi‘as, who believe that only 
descendants of the family of the Prophet have a legitimate right 
to claim political authority, are largely concentrated in [ran 
and Iraq. Within this broad division, there are other schools of 
thought, various movements of interpretations, and suppor- 
ters of liberal, modernist or traditionalist outlooks. There are 
also a variety of mystical traditions, generally termed Sufism, 
ranging from the Whirling Dervishes of Turkey to the 
Qawwali singers of the Indian subcontinent. 

Diversity of religious interpretation and distinctions in the 
schools of thought and application of Islamic law have been 
part of the historic development of the Islamic world. But as 
with all other aspects of diversity, the significance of these 
differences needs to be weighed and balanced. A city such as 
Istanbul can contain mosques following many different 
schools of thought, denominational, sectarian, or spiritual 
traditions. The diversity is a legacy of the Ottoman practise 
of recognizing plurality of schools of law. Just as the Islamic 
world as a whole is not homogeneous so there are few modern 
nations whose entire population follow only one tradition of 


Islam. Historically, the differences between schools of thought 
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and practise have not precluded mutual recognition, interac- 
hon, and influence both at the level of scholarship and among 
ordinary followers. Individual or communal affiliation to one 
tradition or another can and does go hand in hand with the 
acknowledgement of a superior imperative for unity. The 
distinctions between the various traditions are less insurmoun- 
table in theological and practical terms than among and 
hetween the denominations of Christianity, for example. 
Yet it is also true that affiliation to different traditions can 
and has become a source of tension and communal divide. 
The Islamic world ts defined by the adherence of its popula- 
ton to Islam, but what that adherence means and how tt is 
expressed and practiced is not self-evident. Muslims claim 
Islam is a total way of life, containing a blueprint for the 
organization and operation of the entire spectrum of the life of 
a society. Yer this familiar definition is in many ways more 
rhetorical than real; more an aspiration than a lived reality in 
the modern nation states in which people actually live. The 
sense of disconnection between the ideal and the actual is not 
solely the product of colonization and modernity. The ques- 
rion of the legitimacy of governance begins in the early years of 
Islamic history and has been a driving force of the perennial 
reform movements. 
Diversity and difference have been always balanced by the 
search for authenticity and uniformity. Throughout history 
reform movements have sought to purge Islamic society of its 
imperfections, which are defined as deviations from, and 
corrupnons of, its religious ideals and their proper interpreta- 
non as the basis for social life. Therefore it would be wrong to 
see the Islamic world as static and unchanging, although this 1s 
not an uncommon impression. The Islamic world has always 
been in a state of flux and tradition is invoked to describe stasis 
as well as the urgent call for change. In the history of the 
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Islamic world as much as in the present-day, tradition is a 
concept that requires careful examination and definition 
rather than being an obvious and self-evident condition. 
The battle of ideas and interpretation has been ongoing 
throughout Islamic history and has always been compounded 
by thecontext of social, economic, and political circumstances. 
At times, the appeal of Islamic tradition has been used to resist 
change. At other times, places, and circumstances, Isl4mic 
tradition has been invoked as the authentic means to effect 
radical change. 

The ability to appeal to Islam to justify both stasis and 
change should not be taken as another way of saying Muslims 
can make of Islam whatever they wish. It would be more 
appropriate to see the Islamic world as engaged in a contin- 
uous dialogue within its own defined parameters, rhetoric, 
ideas, and ideals. The arguments and debates within the 
Islamic world cannot be understood through simplistic or 
one-dimensional analysis. The complexities of the Islamic 
world are simultaneous and coterminous. Tradition and mod- 
ernity, stasis and change, diversity and unity, authenticity and 
lack of legitimacy, purity and corruption, coexist — they are 
features of the outlook of individuals as much as conditions of 
society and need to be balanced and weighted to develop a 
rounded picture of what is happening within the Islamic world 
and how its future will be shaped. 


The contemporary unrest and instability in the IsLamic world, 
as the section ‘Islam in the Modern World’ shows so well, is a 
legacy of the activism of Islamic reform movements as well as 
the rise of ‘Islamic fundamentalism’ which is usually taken to 
have become a predominant trend after the 1979 revolution in 
lan. But the role that modernity has played both in the 


emergence of fundamentalism and militant traditionalism is 
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Islamic values - though these were seen to be vital. Their 


nat widely recognized. From the late 1940s through to the 
HAs the period during which Muslim countries obtained 
their independence, modernization - or more specifically de- 
velopment along Western patterns - was seen as a panacea for 
social and economic ills. Indeed, most Muslim countries 
whole-heartedly embarked on a rapid course of moderniza- 
tion. But the strategies for modernization were, on the whole, 
out of sync with the traditional societies they were attempting 
to change. Thus a rift developed between those who backed 
modernization and accompanying Westernization and those 
who were concerned about preserving the traditional culture, 
lifestyle, and outlook of Muslim societies. In most cases, the 
traditionalists tended to be romantics who saw tradition not as 
a changing and evolving phenomenon, but as an entity that 
was fixed and frozen in history. 

The modernist leaders who took over from the departing 
colonial powers often maintained their hold on Muslim socie- 
hes by resorting to excessive use of force and by ruthlessly 
persecuting the tradinonal leadership, abusing traditional 
thought and everything associated with it. What was tradi- 
tonal was seen as a lustorical heritage which was ‘backward’, 





which meant ‘living in the past’ and being incapable of change, 
and thus a serious obstacle to modernization. Most of these 
leaders were mulitary dictators and despots who survived, and 
in some cases thrived, largely with the support of Western 
powers. The economic and development policies they pursued 
often ended in spectacular failure and accumulated national! 
wealth in fewer and fewer hands. Fundamentalism emerged as 
a reacuon to the excesses of modernity and political despotism. 
The goal of global Muslim reformist movements, such as 
the Muslim Brotherhood of Egypt and Jama‘at-e Islami of 
Pakistan, was much more than simply a reassertion of cultural 
identity, formal religious observances and expression of 


ultimate aim was the creation of an ‘Islamic state’ where the 
rule of the Shari‘ah, or Islamic law, would be paramount. 
Ina sense, however, all Muslims are ‘fundamentalist’ in that 

they believe the Qur’an to be the literal Word of God. Indeed, 
the very definition of a Muslim is someone who believes that 
the Qur’an is the absolute and immutable Word of God. What 
made ‘Islamic fundamentalists’ so fundamentalist was their 
unique vision of a centralized state that would rule all aspects 
of the lives of its citizens. A state where politics and religion, 
law and morality would be one and the same thing. In this 
framework, the integrated, holistic, and God-centred world- 
view of Islam is transformed into a totalitarian, theocratic 
world order and a persuasive moral God is replaced by a 
coercive, political one. Essential to this transmuted Islamic 
fundamentalism, however, is a concept of the state which owes 
more to modern Western theory of state formation than 
anything based on or derived from Islamic history. 

The fundamentalism of Islamic fundamentalists is a new 
phenomenon, a new fusion of a single interpretation of Islam, 
seen in essentialist terms as pure and unchanging, which 
invokes the formative era of Islamic history as its model but 
understands this model according to the form, operation, 
power and instrumental rationality of a modern totalitarian 
state. It employs a romantic idealized notion of the perfection 
of the formative era of Islamic history. 

Yet for all its appeal to history, such fundamentalism 1s 
ahistorical: it sees Islam not as a religion interpreted in the lives 
and thoughts of people called Muslims, as something that 
unfolded in history with all its human strengths and weak- 
nesses, but as a utopia that exists outside time. Hence it has no 
notion of progress, moral development, or human evolution. 


Moreover, it does not recognize, understand, or appreciate 
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other interpretanons of Islam. Those with alternative inter- 
pretations are seen as weak Muslims at best, heretics and 
apostates at worse. Thus the plurality and diversity of Islam 
that has existed for the last 1,500 years is expunged. 

The plight of the Islamic world today is a product of 
competing, visions of the fundamentalists and the modernists: 
Muslim societies are being squeezed, on the one hand by the 

forces of aggressive modernity, and on the other by an emer- 

gent fundamentalism that purports to be the totality of tradi- 
nonalism and can takea militant, aggressive form. The ensuing 
struggles are evident in many countries and everywhere serve 

to create a new and disturbing polarization. How the forces 

are aligned varies from country to country. The circumstances 
are different in Pakistan to those in Egypt for example, though 


ons, are being acted our from Morocco to Saudi Arabia, 
Algeria, the Sudan, Bangladesh, Malaysia and all the way to 
Indonesia and the new Muslim republics of Central Asia. 


Muslim societies are being pulled in different directions and 
face the threat of rupture and fragmentation. 


This struggle berween modernists and traditionalists is not 
likely to be resolved in rhe foreseeable furure. Neither party has 
shown ttself capable of uplifting and bettering the lot of the 
Islamic world. Locked in contention they construct a permanent 
impasse that forecloses the future potential of their societies in 
an intractable set of unpalatable options thar result in arrested 
development. Both the Westernized model of modernity and 
ossified tradinonalism have failed Muslim societies. Resolving 
the umpasse requires genuine political and institutional change. 
So where does the Islamic world go next? 
A viable future for the Islamic world is hard to imagine 
without consensual politics, more open societies, and a new, 





both countries are in a perilous and precarious condition. 
Intense struggles. with different permutations and combina- 
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contemporary interpretation of Islam and what it ieee “ 
, Muslim in the twenty-first century. Fortunately, the toc 
adjusting to change and evolving a progressive outlook are at 
the very heart of Islam. Such fundamental concepts of Islam as 
iitihad (reasoned innovation), ijma (consensus) and shiura 
(consultation) can be used to develop contemporary models 
of governance and social change that are based on the needs 
and aspirations of ordinary Muslims. And there is sufficient 
scholarly and pragmatic work underway to provide reasons 
lor guarded optimism. 


Beyond the headline issues of conflict and the remorseless 
attention given to fundamentalism, it is possible to miss the 


significant fact that the very idea of ‘reform’ has changed 
drastically. For the Islamic movements, 


reform meant im 
Ei ; posl- 
tion of the Shari‘ah and transformation of the nation into an 


‘Islamic state’ - this is the course that was followed, for 
example, in Iran, which changed into a theocracy after the 
revolution. The last decade, however, has seen the emergence 
of a new approach focused on reform within Islam based not 
on accepting the Shari‘ah as a given, inherited and immutable 
historic body of law but as a work in progress that needs to be 
changed, rethought, remade, and updated to accommodate, 
and be relevant to, contemporary times. The new notion of 
reform has had significant success that needs to be acknowl- 
edged and appreciated. 

The reformulation of the personal law aspects of the 
Shari'ah in Morocco provide an example of what can be 
accomplished. The new Islamic Family Law, or Mudawwa- 
ngh, introduced on October 10 2003, sweeps away centuries 
of bigotry and blatant bias against women that has been 
accreted as the meaning and application of the Shar¥ah. It 
is a product of decades of agitation by women, activists, and 


progressive Muslim scholars. Most importantly it was Pro- 
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duced with the tull cooperation of the religious scholars as well 
as the actwe parncipation of women. 

The changes it introduced are noteworthy. The traditional 

' notion of the husband as head of the family has gone, the 
family becomes the joint responsibility of both spouses. The 
degrading and debasing language previously used in reference 
to women has been replaced with gender-sensitive terminol - 
ogy. Women’s marriageable age has been raised from 15 to 18, 
bringing it on par with that of men. Women and men now 
have the right to contract their own marriage without the legal 
approval of a guardian. Women have the right to divorce and a 
man's right to unilateral divorce has been ditched. Verbal 
divorce has been outlawed. Men now require prior authoriza- 
tion from a court before they can obtain a divorce. Moreover, 
husbands are required to pay all monies owed to the wife and 
children in full before a divorce can be registered. Polygamy 
has been all but abolished. Men can take second wives only 
with the full consent of the first wife and only if they can prove, 
ina court of law, that they can treat them both with absolute 







justice - an impossible condition. 
Moreover, women can now claim alimony and can be 
granted custody of their children even if they remarry. Indeed, 
a woman can even regain custody of her children if the courts 
inidally ruled in favour of the husband but the husband failed 
to fulfil his responsibilities. There 1s also provision for the child 
to get suitable accommodation consistent with his or her living 
conditions prior to the parents’ divorce. This requirement is 
separate from the other alimony obligations, which conven- 
uonally consisted of a paltry lump sum. The new law also 
protects the child’s right to acknowledgement of paternity in 
cases where the marriage has not been officially registered or 
the child was born outside wedlock. The new law also requires 
that husbands and wives share the property acquired during 
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marriage. Husbands and wives can have separate estates but 
the law makes it possible for the couple to agree, in a document 
other than the marriage contract, on how to manage and 
develop assets acquired during marriage. 

The traditional tribal custom of favouring male heirs in the 
sharing of inherited land has also been dropped, making it 
possible for grandchildren on the daughter’s side to inherit 
from their grandfather. The new Shari‘ah also assigns a key 
role to the judiciary. Public prosecutors must now be involved 
in every legal action involving family affairs. New family 
courts have been set up and a family mutual assistance fund 
has been established to ensure that the new code is effectively 
enforced. The reformulated Shari‘ah enshrines the principle 
that minorities should be allowed to follow their own laws. So 
Moroccan Jews can be governed by the provisions of the 
Hebraic Moroccan Family Law. 

Morocco has demonstrated the Shari‘ah is not fixed in the 
way that most puritan Muslims believe it to be. It can be 
changed; and every change in the law can be justified with 
chapter and verse from the Qur’an and the example and 
sayings of the Prophet Muhammad. Furthermore, this change 
can have the consent and consensus of religious scholars. Not 
surprisingly, the new law has been welcomed not only by 
women’s groups but also by the mainstream Islamic parties. 
Where Morocco has led, other Muslim countries will follow. 
Indeed, similar efforts at reformulation of the Shari‘ah, or 
attempts at ijtihad, are on the agenda 1n Indonesia, Malaysia, 
India, and even in the Gulf States. 

The relationship between Islam and politics is undergoing a 
parallel transformation. The conventional notion of Islamic 
movements that politics should be geared to establishing an 
‘Islamic state’ has shifted. Increasingly, the politics of Islam are 
being focused on creating a democratically accountable civic 
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society. Turkey is a leading example of this trend. The Justice 
and Development Party (AKP), which came to power in 2002, 
has deep Islamic roots for which it has been challenged in the 
courts by its secular Kemalist opposition. But AKP’s percep- 
tion of Islamic politics has nothing to do with a utopian Islamic 
state. 
Its leaders argue the Islamic principle of sh#ra, or consulta- 
tion, means that politics in Islam has to be consensual and 
based on democratic principles. AKP introduced more liberal 
reforms than any other secular Turkish government in modern 
times: the death penalty was abolished and minorities were 
given more freedom including the right to their own minority 
language education. In pursuit of its stated objective of gaining 
admission to the European Union, various pieces of human 
rights legislation have been put on the statute books, including 
ending punishment for criticism of the armed forces. 
Indeed, the AKP even tried to change the law to ensure the 
Turkish military cannot intervene in the democratic process, as 
it has done on numerous occasions in recent history. Econom- 
ically, the AKP has provided efficient and effective manage- 
ment, making its administration one of the most successful in 

Turkish history by producing a dramatic turnaround in the 

country’s fortunes. Bue more than anything else, AKP has 

demonstrated that Islamic politics is much more than an 
ideology for the fanatics. It can be, and is, an effective instru- 
ment for mobilizing civic forces and establishing a stable 
functioning democracy in a society. Islam is not a threat to 
democracy or secularism. 

Indonesia has achieved even more spectacular success in 
realigning Islamic politics with democracy and civic institu- 
tions. The reformist agenda in Indonesia is led by two of the 
largest and most influential organizations in the country: 
Muhamadiyah and Nahdatul Ulama (NU). Established at 
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the dawn of the twentieth century, these organizations com- 
mand some 60 to 80 million followers spread across a vast 
network of mosques, schools, and universities throughout the 
country. Conventionally NU, which ts essentially an organiza- 
tion of religious scholars, has been described as traditionalist; 
while Muhamadiyah, dominated by intellectuals and thinkers, 
has been seen aS a modernist organization. 

Since 9/11, however, these distinctions have become mean- 
ingless and the two organizations cooperate to promote a new 
concept of Islamic politics focused on the creation of civic 
society. They campaign jointly against corruption in public life 
and for accountable, open democracy. The reform programme 
of Muhamadiyah, NU and Liberal Islam Network, a group of 
young, liberal writers, scholars, thinkers, and activists who 
publish on the internet, is described as ‘deformalization’. 
Overemphasis on formality and symbolism, Indonesian thin- 
kers argue, has drained Islam of vital elements; and Muslim 
societies need to move away from this obsession with form- 
alism. 

Deformalization has rwo objectives. First, it seeks to restore 
the missing ethical and humane aspects of Islam. Second, it 
seeks to separate the Shari‘ah from politics and to redefine 
Islamic politics as the politics of civic society. Both politics and 
the Shafi‘ah have to evolve from the grass roots to meet the 
demands of the twenty-first century. The programme has been 
so successful chat virtually all mainstream Islamic political 
parties in Indonesia now reject the formal implementation of 
the Shari‘ah as a state ideology. 

Developments such as those taking place in Turkey and 
Indonesia are part of a growing debate in which Muslims 
around the world are acknowledging the need for fundamental 
change in their perception of Islam. There are indications of 


serious introspection; and conscious efforts are being made to 
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move away from the medieval notions of Islamic law and 
implement a vision of justice, equality, and beauty that is 
rooted in the Qur'an. 

From Morocco to Indonesia, efforts are being made to 
develop a more contemporary and humane interpretation of 
Islam. A new synthesis is emerging. Tradition is being rede- 
fined as a life enhancing force that is amenable to change, 
indeed, which must continually adapt to maintain itself. This 

redefined adaptive tradition can generate its own indigenous 

form of modernity as an expression of its core values and with 
respect for, and relevance to, the lifestyles of traditional 
cultures. The emerging synthesis is more evident on the per- 
iphery of the Islamic world than at the centre - the Middle 
East. But throughout history, it has always been the periphery 
that has changed the centre and eventually the whole of the 


Islamic world. 
However, not all experiments have been successful. The 


Muslim majority region of northern Nigeria has long fele 
neglected and overlooked within the creaking and struggling 
politics of Africa’s most populous nation. The endemic pro- 
blems of corruption, mal- and mis-development in an oil-rich 
state have brought litle improvement to the Muslim region. 
Acavists argued that to change the circumstances of peoples’ 
lives required a new ethos. Institutionalizing the Shari‘ah 
would provide this impetus by returning the population to 
their own code of cherished values. This would make exhorta- 
trons to personal responsibility and mutual! obligation more 
than rhetoric. It would provide a coherent vision of develop- 
ment and extended Islamic values that people understood and 
fo which they were committed across the whole spectrum of 
social life. It would mobilize and motivate popular support for 
genuine reform to deliver berter living standards and social 
welfare for all. 
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When the campaign for Shari‘ah law succeeded, however, 
its proponents found they had to contend with the other 
face of tradition. Local Shari‘ah courts not only remained 
intact but acquired a significance they had not had in many 
decades. They were manned by old school ‘lanza’, the 
under-educated products of a system of Islamic education 
that was neither reformed nor revitalized. The result was a 
spate of adultery cases which brought international! atten- 
ton focused on the prospect of a few unfortunate women 
being stoned for alleged adultery while their male partners 
went scot-free. Ir is not what the advocates of the extensive 
application of Islamic principles and law to economic and 
social problems had envisaged. 

But, as in so many other Muslim countries, personal and 
family law were the vestigial aspects of Islamic law permitted 
to survive under colonial rule and in operating these areas of 
law judges made up with prurience what had been lost in 
autonomy. The local judges had not been engaged in new 
thinking, nor did they seem aware of the potennual interpreta- 
ons possible within the existing body of Shari'ah law. The 
proponents of Shari'ah had to console themselves with the 
knowledge that women found guilty in local courts would 
have their convictions overturned on appeal to higher courts — 
or if all else failed would be saved by the intervention of the 
Nigerian government, the very body whose shortcomings they 
sought to overcome by a return to Islamic law. 

In Northern Nigeria it was evident, as it has been in 
many other Muslim countries, that the potential for Islamic 
reform requires preparation, the kind of preparing the way 
that cannot be provided by traditional Islamic educational 
institucions. Without the critical mass of critical thinking and 
wholesale public participation in education and debate, Isla- 


mic reform can be stillborn. 
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society if it cannot adapt to save its cherished values, ethos, 
and worldview from irrelevance to daily life in contemporary 
circumstances. The desire to be relevant has driven reform 
movements throughout history and across the extent of the 
Islamic world. Reform has not always brought positive and 
beneficial change. It has created monsters, confusion, and 
often failed to enhance the capacities of Muslim society. 
The aspiration of Muslims to remain true co their identity 
defined by their affiliation to Islam has never been in doubt. 
The crucial question is whether, and how, the new critical 


The Islamic world is deeply traditional; and tradition will 
play an important part in its future. But what is meant by 
tradition, its content, application, and interpretation is the 
most important question. Invoking tradition does not mean 
the same thing to everyone. There are many and diverse 

meanings to tradition that jostle with each other across the 

Muslim world. The tradition of those highly educated in the 

modern Westernized system can be very different to the 

tradition of a landless farm worker in a rural backwater. Both 








have great attachment to tradition as a function of Islam and 
an inheritance of Islamic history, but mutual consensus ends at reform dedicated to liberal interpretation and civic society can 
the level of rhetoric. Educated urban elites are finding new achieve the critical mass to effect meaningful change and 

confidence in arguing that tradition is not static, defined, and deliver a vibrant future for the Islamic world. 
fixed as inherited from earlier ages. Traditional societies change slowly, at their own speed, 
There is increasing vigour and critical mass in the groups within ther own parameters, and towards their chosen direc- 
arguing that tradition becomes most truly tradition when it is tion. So change in the Islamic world would be slow and 
constantly being reinvented, rethought, and changed while painful, and sometimes minor; but even minor changes have 
remaining true to and retaining its original spirit. Muslim the potential to generate major perturbations. The important 
idennty is invested in Islamic tradition, but finds it truncated, thing to realize is that the Islamic world is not static but 
dynamic. It is changing and will continue to change. Thus 


marginalized and much neglected as an irrelevance to the 
modern world. Taking a balanced view of the future potential 
of traditon requires more than bemoaning the failure of 
modern national governments and modernity in general. It 
demands undertaking a critical evaluation of Islamic thought 
and ideas as they have been transmitted through history. It will 
require addressing the problems of history that encrust the 
Islamic education and render it unfit for the purpose of serving 
an informed, open minded civic society that needs to think its 
way fo relevant solutions fo its contemporary problems. 
Belonging is more than strong sentimental affection, it requires 
becoming responsible for how tradition and affiliation meet 


the challenge of the times. 
There is little point in eulogizing the virtues of traditional 


the future will be radically different from the past. 
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WHAT IS ISLAM? 








WHO WAS MUHAMMAD? 


Adherence to Islam is a global phenomenon: Muslims pre- 
dominate in some 30 to 40 countries, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and along a belt that stretches across northern 
Africa into Central Asia and south to the northern regions of 
the Indian subcontinent. The Islamic faith continues to 
expand, by some estimates faster than any other major 
religion. In the early twenty-first century there were nearly 
1.4 billion practising Muslims in more than 200 countries. 
Islam is the world’s second most populous religion after 
Christianity (some 2.2 billion). 

Islam was founded by the Prophet Muhammad in Arabia in 
the seventh century AD. The Arabic term islam, literally 
“surrender”, illuminates the fundamental religious idea of 
Islam - that the believer (called a Muslim, from the active 
particle of islam) accepts “‘surrender to the will of Allah” 
(Arabic for God). Allah is viewed as the sole God - creator, 
sustainer, and restorer of the world. The will of Allah, to which 
humanity must submit, is made known through the sacred 
scriptures, the Qur’an (Koran), which Allah revealed to his 
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messenger, Muhammad. In Islam Muhammad is considered 
the last of a series of prophets (including Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and others), and his message simul- 
taneously consummates and completes the “revelations” at- 
tributed to earlier prophets. Although many sectarian 
movements have arisen within Islam, all Muslims are bound 
by a common faith and a sense of belonging to a single 
community. 

Muhammad, in full Abd al-Qasim Muhammad ibn ‘Abd 
Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib ibn Hashim, was born in Mecca, 
in Arabia (now in Saudi Arabia) in ap $70 and died in 
Medina on June 8 632. He is the only founder of a major 
world religion who lived in the full light of history and about 
whom there are numerous records in historical texts, 
although like other premodern historical figures not every 
detail of his life is known. Because Muhammad is one of the 
- most influential figures in history, his life, deeds, and 
thoughts have been debated by followers and opponents 
over the centuries. 


Names and Titles of the Prophet 





The most common name of Muhammad, “the Glorified One”, 

is part of the daily call to prayer (adhan); following the 
attestation to the oneness of God, the believer proclaims, 
“Verily, 1 bear witness that Muhammad is the Messenger of 
God” (Ashhadu anna Muhammadan rasial Allah). When this 
name 1s uttered among Muslims, it is always followed by the 
phrase salla Allahu ‘alayhi wa sallam (“may God’s blessings 
and peace be upon him”), just as, whenever Muslims mention 
the name of other prophets such as Abraham, Moses, or Jesus, 
they recite the words ‘alayhi al-salam (‘upon him be [God’s] 
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peace”). Muhammad also became widely known in Europe by 
diverse forms of the name such as Mahon, Mahomes, Mahun, 
Mahum, and Mahumet (all French), Machmet (German), and 
Maumet (Old Icelandic). Moreover, Muhammad is the most 
popular male name in the Islamic world, either by itself or in 
combination with other names such as ‘Ali (Muhammad’s 
cousin and son-in-law) and Husayn (Muhammad’s grandson 
and ‘Ali’s son). 

Muhammad, however, has many other names, including 
“sacred names”, which Muslims believe were given to him by 
God and by which he is called in various contexts. Tradition- 
ally, 99 names for him are commonly used in litanies and 
prayers. Among the most often used and also central to the 
understanding of his nature is Ahmad (‘‘the Most Glorified’’), 
which is considered an inner and celestial name for Muham- 
mad. Over the centuries Muslim authorities have believed thar, 
when Christ spoke of the coming reign of the Paraclete, he was 
referring to Ahmad. Also of great importance are the names 
that identify Muhammad as the Prophet, including Nabi 
(“Prophet”) and Rasal Allah (“the Messenger of God’’). Other 
names of the Prophet are Taha (“the Pure Purifier and 
Guide”), Yasin (“the Perfect Man’), Mustafa (‘‘the One 
Chosen”), ‘Abd Allah (“the Perfect Servant of Gad’’), Habib 
Allah (‘‘the Beloved of God”), Dhikr Allah (‘‘the Remem- 
brance of God”), Amin (‘‘the Trusted One’’), Siray (‘“‘the Torch 
Lighting the True Path”), Munir (‘the Illuminator of the 
Universe”), Huda (“the Guide to the Truth’), Ghiyath (“‘the 
Helper”), and Ni ‘mat Allah (‘the Gift of God”’). These and his 
many other names play a major role in daily Muslim piety and 
in the practice of Sufism, or Islamic mysticism (see Chapter S, 
The Flowering of Islam). 
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The Early Life of Muhammad 


Both before the rise of Islam and during the Islamic period, 
Arab tribes paid great attention to genealogy and guarded 
their knowledge of it with meticulous care, developing a whole 
science of genealogy (‘ilm al-ansab) that is of much historical 
significance. Muslims trace Muhammad’s ancestry to Isma‘il 
(Ishmael) and hence to the prophet Abraham. According to 
traditional Islamic sources, Muhammad was born in Mecca in 
“the Year of the Elephant”, which corresponds to the year AD 
570. A single event gave the Year of the Elephant its name 
when Abrahah, the king of Abyssinia, sent an overwhelming 
force to Mecca to destroy the Ka‘bah, the sanctuary which 
Muslims believe was built by Adam and reconstructed by 
Abraham, and which Abrahah viewed as a rival to his newly 
constructed temple in Sanaa in Yemen. According to tradition, 
the elephant that marched at the head of Abrahah’s army knelt 
as it approached Mecca, refusing to go further. Soon the sky 
blackened with birds chat pelted the army with pebbles, 
driving them off in disarray. Thus, the sanctuary that Muslims 
consider an earthly reflection of the celestial temple was saved, 
though at the time it served Arab tribes who (with the excep- 
tion of the hanifs, or primordialists) disregarded Abrahamic 
monotheism. 
Soon after this momentous event, Muhammad was born in 
Mecca. His father, ‘Abd Allah, and his mother, Aminah, 
belonged to the family of the Bani Hashim, a branch of the 
powerful Quraysh, the ruling tribe of Mecca, that also guarded 
its most sacred shrine, the Ka‘bah. Because ‘Abd Allah died 
before Muhammad's birth, Aminah placed all her hopes in the 
newborn child. Without a father, Muhammad experienced 
many hardships even though his grandfather ‘Abd al-Murtalib 
was a leader in the Meccan community. The emphasis in 
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Islamic society on generosity to orphans 1s related to the 
childhood experiences of Muhammad as well as to his sub- 
sequent love for orphans and the Qur’anic injunctions con- 
cerning their treatment. 

In order for Muhammad to master Arabic in its pure form 
and become well acquainted with Arab traditions, Aminah 
sent him as a baby into the desert, as was the custom of all 
great Arab families at that time. In the desert, it was believed, 
one learned the qualities of self-discipline, nobility, and free- 
dom. A sojourn in the desert also offered escape from the 
domination of nme and the corruption of the city. Moreover, it 
provided the opportunity to become a berter speaker through 
exposure to the eloquent Arabic spoken by the Bedouin. In this 
way the bond with the desert and its purity and sobriety was 
renewed for city dwellers in every generation. Aminah chose a 
poor woman named Halimah from the tribe of Banu Sa‘d, a 
branch of the Hawazin, to suckle and nurture her son. And so 
the young Muhammad spent several years in the desert. 

It was at this time that, according to tradition, two angels 
appeared to Muhammad in the guise of men, opened his 
breast, and purified his heart with snow. This episode, which 
exemplifies the Islamic belief that God purified his prophet and 
protected him from sin, was also described by Muhammad: 
“There came unto me two men, clothed in white, with a gold 
basin full of snow. Then they laid upon me, and, splitting open 
my breast, they brought forth my heart. This likewise they split 
open and took from it a black clot which they cast away. Then 
they washed my heart and my breast with the snow.” Mu- 
hammad then repeated the verse, found in the Hadith (literally, 
“Repo”; a collection of sayings attributed to the Prophet and 


members of the early Muslim community), “Satan toucheth 
tvery son of Adam the day his mother beareth him, save only 
Mary and her son.” Amazed by this event and also noticing a 
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| mole on Muhammad's back (later identified in the traditional al-Khuwaylid, whose affairs he was conducting. Despite the 
| sources as the sign of prophecy), Halimah and her husband, fact that she was 15 years older, Muhammad accepted the 
Harith, took the boy back to Mecca. proposal. She bore him two sons, both of whom died young. It 
Muhammad's mother died when he was six years old. Now is from the first son, Qasim, that one of the names of the 
completely orphaned, he was brought up by his grandfather Prophet, Abu’ al-Qasim (“the Father of Qasim’’), derives. 
‘Abd al-Muttalib, who also died two years later. He was then Khadijah also bore him four daughters. Members of the Shi‘ite 
placed in the care of Aba Talib, Muhammad’s uncle and the branch of Islam are thought to be descendants of Muhammad, 
father of ‘Ali, Muhammad’s cousin. Later in life Muhammad from the lineage of Fatimah, his youngest daughter, and ‘Ali. 
would repay this kindness by taking ‘Ali into his household Khadijah herself is considered one of the foremost female 
and giving his daughter Fatimah to him in marriage. saints in Islam and, along with Fatimah, plays a very impor- 
it is believed that Muhammad grew into a young man of tant role in Islamic piety and in eschatological events con- 
unusual physical beauty as well as generosity of character. His nected with the souls of women. 
sense of fairness and justice were so revered that the people of By age 35, Muhammad had become a very respected figure 
Mecca often went to him for arbitration and knew him as al- in Mecca and had taken ‘Ali into his household. When he 
Amin, “the Trusted One”. His striking appearance is the was asked, according to Islamic tradition, to arbitrate a 
| subject of countless poems in various Islamic languages. Mu- dispute concerning which tribe should place the holy black 
' hammad, according to ‘Ali, was neither tall nor lanky nor stone in the corner of the newly built Ka‘bah, Muhammad 
short and stocky, but of medium height. His hair was neither resolved the conflict by putting his cloak on the ground with 
crisply curled nor straight but moderately wavy. He was not the stone in the middle and having a representative of each 
overweight and his face was not plump. He had a round face. tribe lift a corner of it until the stone reached the appropriate 
His complexion was white tinged with redness. He had big height to be set in the wall. His reputation stemmed, in part, 
black eyes with long lashes. His brows were heavy and his from his deep religiosity and attention to prayer. He would 
shoulders broad. He had soft skin, with fine hair covering the oen leave the city and retire to the desert for prayer and 
line from mid-chest to navel. The palms of his hands and the meditation. Moreover, before the advent of his prophecy, he 
soles of his feet were firmly padded. He walked with a firm received visions that he described as being like “‘the breaking 
gait, as if striding downhill. On his back between his shoulders of the light of dawn”. It was during one of these periods of 
lay the Seal of Prophethood (a mole), for he was the last of the retreat, when he was 40 years old and meditating in a cave 
prophets. Islamic sources indicate that others recognized the called al-Hira’ in the Mountain of Light (Jabal al-Nar) near 
mole as the sign of prophethood, including the Christian monk Mecca, that Muhammad experienced the presence of the 
Bahira, who met Muhammad when the Prophet joined Abd atchangel Gabriel and the process of the Qur’anic revelation 
Talib on a caravan trip to Syria. bepan, 


When he was 25 years old, Muhammad received a marriage 
proposal from a wealthy Meccan woman, Khadijah bint 
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The Advent of the Revelation 
and the Meccan Period 


In the month of Ramadan (the ninch month of the Islamic 
calendar), in the year 610, the archangel Gabriel, in the form 
of a man, appeared to Muhammad, asked him to “recite” 
(igra’), then overwhelmed him with a very strong embrace. 
Muhammad told the stranger that he was nor a reciter. But the 
angel repeated his demand and embrace three times, before the 
verses of the Qur’n, beginning with “‘Recite in the Name of 
thy Lord who created”, were revealed. Muhammad fled the 
cave thinking that he had become possessed by the jinn, or 
demons. When he heard a voice saying, “Thou art the mes- 
senger of God and I am Gabriel,” Muhammad ran down the 
mountain. Gazing upward, he saw the man who had spoken to 
him in his real form, an angel so immense that in whatever 
direction the Propher looked the celestial figure covered the 
sky, which had turned green, the official colour of Islam to this 





day. 
Muhammad returned home and told Khadijah what had 


happened. She believed his account and sent for her blind 
cousin Waraqah, a Christian who possessed much religious 
wisdom. Having heard the account, Waraqah also confirmed 
the fact that Muhammad had been chosen as God’s prophet, 
and shortly afterwards Muhammad received a second revela- 
tion. As the Propher said later, the revelation would either 
come through the words of the archangel or be directly 
revealed to him in his heart. The revelation was accompanied 
by the sound of bell-like reverberations. According to Islamic 
tradition, the process of the revelation of the Qur’an lasted 
some 23 years and ended shortly before the Prophet’s death. 
Muhammad first preached his message to the members of 
his family, then to a few friends, and finally, three years after 
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the advent of the revelation, to the public at large. The first to 
secept Muhammad’s call to become Muslims were Khadijah, 
‘Ali, Zayd ibn al-Harith, who was like a son to the Prophet, 
and Abi Bakr, a venerable member of the Meccan community 
who was a close friend. This small group was the centre from 
which Islam grew in ever-wider circles. Besides Muhammad’s 
family and friends, a number of prominent Meccans embraced 
Islam. However, most influential figures and families rejected 
his call, especially those prominent in trade. Even within his 
family there were sceptics. Although Muhammad gained the 
support of many of the Bani Hashim, his uncle Aba Lahab, a 
major leader of the Quraysh, remained adamantly opposed to 
lam and Muhammad’s mission. These naysayers feared that 
the new region, based on the oneness of God and unequl!- 
vocally opposed to idolatry, would destroy the favoured 
positon of the Ka‘bah as the centre of the religious cults of 
various Arab tribes and hence jeopardize the commerce that 
accompanied the pilgrimage to Mecca to worship idols kept in 
or on the Ka‘bah. 
As Muhammad's message spread, opposition to him grew 
and was led by ‘Amr ibn Hisham, dubbed Abii Jahl (‘Father of 
Ignorance”) by the early Muslims. Abii Jahl even had some 
aatly converts tortured, which resulted in the death of one of 
them. Muhammad then gave permission to a number of early 
disciples to migrate temporarily to Abyssinia, where the coun- 
y's monarch, the negus, received them with kindness and 
generosity. They joined Muhammad later in Medina. Mean- 
while in Mecca, life for Muhammad and the early Muslims 
was becoming ever more difficult and dangerous as the result 
ol extreme pressure exerted upon them by the Quraysh rulers 
of the city, 
ln 619 Muhammad was greatly saddened by the death of 


Khadijah and his uncle Abd Talib. Not only was Khadijah his 
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devoted wife of 25 years and the mother of his children, but 
she was also his friend and counsellor. (Only after her death 
did Muhammad marry other women, mostly as a means of 
creating alliances with various families and tribes. The excep- 
tion was the daughter of Aba Bakr, ‘A’ishah, who was 
betrothed to the Prophet when she was very young and in 
whose arms he would die in Medina.) The death of Aba Talib, 
Muhammad's protector, created a much more difficult situa- 
tion for him and for the young Islamic community in Mecca. 
These deaths, combined with Muhammad’s lack of success in 
propagating the message of Islam in the city of Ta’if, severely 
tested his determination and resolve. 
During this extremely difficult ime Muhammad underwent 
the supreme spiritual experience of his life. On one of his 
nightly visits to the Ka‘bah, he fell asleep in the Hijr, an 
" uncovered sanctuary attached to the north wall of the shrine, 
" and experienced the Nocturnal Ascent (Isra’ or Mi‘raj), which 
is mentioned in the Qur’an, numerous Hadith, and nearly 
every work of Islamic sacred history. According to traditional 
accounts, Muhammad was taken by the archangel Gabriel on 
the winged steed Buraq to Jerusalem. From the rock upon 





which Abraham offered to sacrifice his son (now the site of the 
Dome of the Rock, one of Islam’s earliest and greatest mos- 
ques), they ascended through all the higher states of being to 
the Divine Presence itself. At one point Gabriel explained that 
he could go no further because, were he to do so, his wings 
would be burned; that is, Muhammad had reached a state 
higher than that of the archangels. Muhammad is said to have 
received the supreme treasury of knowledge while he stood 
and then prostrated himself before the divine throne. God also 
revealed to him the final form and number of the Islamic daily 
prayers. In addition, it is said that, while going through the 
higher states of being symbolized by the heavenly spheres, 
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Muhammad met earlier great prophets such as Moses and 
Jesus. 


Traditional Muslims believe that the Mi’raj of the Prophet 
was not only spiritual but also corporeal! in the same way that 
Christ’s Ascension was accomplished in both body and spirit, 
according to traditional Christian belief. Modern Western 
scholars usually consider Muhammad’s experience to be an 
inner vision or dream, while some modernized Muslims, 
responding to secularist and rationalistic objections, claim 
that the Mi’raj was only spiritual. The Mi’raj is the prototype 
of spiritual realization in Islam and signifies the final integra- 
tion of the spiritual, psychic, and physical elements of the 
human state. Because of its central spiritual importance, the 
Mi’'raj has been the source of many major literary and meta- 
physical works in both prose and poetry, and figures as 
different as the philosophers Avicenna and Ibn al-Arabi have 
written of its inner meaning. The Mi’raj is also one of the 
reasons why Muslims hold Jerusalem sacred. 

The idea of spreading the message of Islam beyond Mecca 
grew in Muhammad’s mind despite the setback in Ta‘if. In or 
around 621 a delegation from Yathrib, a city north of Mecca, 
contacted Muhammad and, having heard of his sense of justice 
and power of leadership, invited him to go to their city and 
hecome their leader. At that time Yathrib endured a constant 
struggle between its two leading tribes, the ‘Aws and the 
Khazraj, with a sizeable Jewish community constituting the 
third important social group of the ciry. After some delibera- 
tion by Muhammad, a preliminary meeting was held in A\- 

‘Aqabah (now in Jordan), and during the pilgrimage season of 

622.a formal agreement was made with the people of Yathrib 

according to which Muhammad and his followers would be 

Protected by the people of that city. Upon finalizing the 


‘breement, Muhammad ordered his followers to leave Mecca 
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in small groups, so as not to attract attention, and to await him 
in Yathrib. 

Finally, he departed one evening with his friend Abt Bakr 
for Yathrib, using an indirect route after commanding ‘Ali to 
sleep in the Prophet's bed. The Quraysh, who had decided to 

get rid of the Prophet once and for all, attacked the house but 
found ‘Ali in Muhammad’s place. They then set out to find the 
Prophet. According to the traditional Islamic version of the 
story, which is rejected by most modern Western historians, 
Muhammad and Abo Bakr hid in a cave that was then 
camouflaged by spiders, which spun webs over its mouth, 
and birds, which placed their nests in front of the cave. Once 
the search party arrived at the mouth of the cave, they decided 
not to go in because the unbroken cobwebs and undisturbed 
nests seemed to indicate that no one could be inside. This story, 
mentioned in the ninth chapter of the Qur’an, is of great 
symbolic importance and is also a popular part of Islamic 
piety and Sufi literature. 

On September 25 622, Muhammad completed the Hijrah 
(“emigration”) to Yathrib, which became known as Madinat 
al-Nabi (‘City of the Prophet”), or Medina. This momentous 
event led to the establishment of Islam as a religious and social 
order and became the starting point for the Islamic calendar. 

Muhammad arrived in Quba’, on the outskirts of Medina, 
where he ordered the first mosque of Islam to be built. The 
people of the city came in large numbers to greet him, and each 
family wanted to take him to its own quarters. Therefore, he 
said that his camel, Qaswra’, should be allowed to go where it 
willed, and where it stopped, he would stay. A mosque, known 
later as the Mosque of the Prophet (Masjid al-Nabi), was built 
in the courtyard next to the house where the camel stopped 

and Muhammad subsequently lived. Muhammad’s tomb is in 
the mosque. 
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The Medinan Period 


When Muhammad first settled in Medina, his most trusted 
followers were those who had migrated from Mecca. Soon, 
however, many Medinans embraced Islam, so the early Islamic 
community came to consist of the emigrants (al-muhdajirur) 
and the Medinan helpers (al-ansar). A few Medinan families 
and some prominent figures such as ‘Abd Allah ibn Ubayy held 
back, but gradually all the Arabs of Medina embraced Islam. 
Nevertheless, tribal divisions remained, along with a contin- 
ued Jewish presence. Muhammad hoped that they would come 
to embrace Islam and accept him as a prophet, but as he 
integrated the Medinan community into an Islamic society, the 
enmity between Medina’s Jewish community and the newly 
founded Islamic order grew. 

During the second year of the Hijrah, Muhammad drew up 
the Constitution of Medina, defining relations between the 
various groups tn the first Islamic community. Later generations 
of Islamic political thinkers have paid much attention to the 
constituson, for Muslims believe that Muhammad created the 
ideal Islamic society in Medina, providing a mode! for all later 
generations. It was a society in which the integration of tribal 
groups and various social and economic classes was based on 
social justice. According to Islamic belief, that same year the 
giblah, or the direction in which Muslims offered daily prayers, 
was changed by divine order from Jerusalem to Mecca, marking 
the clear crystallization of Islam as a distinct monotheistic 
tcligion. Jerusalem has continued to be revered as the first 
direction of the prayers chosen by God for Muslims, and, 
according to Islamic eschatological teachings, the first giblah 
will become one with the giblab at Mecca at the end of time. 

lt was also in the year 622 that the message of Islam was 


tplctly defined as a return to the pure monotheism of 
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Abraham, or the primordial monotheism (al-din al-hanif). 
From that hme until his death, Muhammad not only continued 
ta be the channel for the revelation of the Qur'an but also ruled 
the community of Muslims. He was also the judge and 
supreme interpreter of the law of Medinan society. 


The Early Battles 


The enmity between the Quraysh and Muhammad remained 
very strong, in part because of the persecution, aggression, and 
confiscation of property the Muslims suffered at the hands of 
the Quraysh. On several occasions warriors from Medina 
intercepted caravans fram Mecca going, to or coming from 
Syria, but Muhammad did not want to fight a battle against 
the Meccans until they marched against the nascent Medinan 
community and threatened the very future of Islam. Art this 
time the following Qur’anic verse was revealed: “Permission to 
fight is granted to those against whom war is made, because 
they have been wronged, and God indeed has the power to 
help them. They are those who have been driven out of their 
homes unjustly only because they affirmed: Our Lord is God” 
(22:39-40). Muslims saw this verse as a declaration of war by 
God against the idolatrous Quraysh. 

In 624 an army of 1,000 men assembled by the Quraysh 
marched against Medina and met a much smaller force of 313 
Muslims at a place called Badr on the seventeenth day of the 
month of Ramadan. Although the number of those involved 
was small, this event is seen by Muslims as the most mo- 
mentous battle of Islamic history. Muhammad promised all 

those who were killed at Badr the death of a martyr and direct 
entry into paradise. Although heavily outnumbered, the 
Muslims achieved a remarkable victory. However, nine of 
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aSs- 
the Companions of the Prophet (al-sahabah), the close 
sociates of Muhammad and the faithful who had personal 
contact with him, were killed. Muslims believe that the battle 
was won with the help of the angels, and to this day the whole 
episode remains etched deeply in the historical consciousness 
of Muslims. 
The Quraysh, however, did not give up their quest to 
destroy the nascent Islamic community. In 624-5 they dis- 


patched an army of 3,000 men under the leader of Mecca, Aba 
Sufyan. Muhammad led his forces to the side of a mountain 
neat Medina called Uhud, and battle ensued. The Muslims had 
some success early in the engagement. However, after some 
Muslim soldiers deserted their posts to join in the looting of the 
Quraysh camp, Khalid ibn al-Walid, a leading Meccan general 
and later one of the outstanding military figures of early 
islamic history, charged Muhammad’s left flank and defeated 
him. 

The Jews of Medina, who allegedly plotted with the Qur- 
aysh, rejoiced in Muhammad’s defeat and in 626-7 urged the 
Quraysh to take over Medina. To this end the Quraysh helped 
raise an army of 10,000 men, which marched on Medina. 
Salman al-Farsi, the first Persian convert to Islam, whom 
Muhammad had adopted as a member of his household, 
suggested that the Muslims dig a ditch around the city to 
protect it, a technique known to the Persians but not to the 
Arabs at that time. The Meccan army arrived and, unable to 
cross the ditch, laid siege to the city but without success. The 
invading army gradually began to disperse, leaving the Mus- 
lms victorious in the Battle of the Ditch (al-Khandaq). 

When it was discovered that members of the Jewish tribe 
Qurayzah had been complicit with the enemy during the Battle 
ofthe Ditch, Muhammad turned against them. The Qurayzah 
men were separated from the tribe’s women and children and 
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ordered by the Muslim general Sa’d ibn Mu’adh to be put to 
death; the women and children were enslaved. This tragic 
episode cast a shadow upon relations between the two com- 
munities for many centuries, even though the Jews, a “People 
of the Book”’ (that is, like Christians and Zoroastrians, as well 
as Muslims, possessors of a divinely revealed scripture), gen- 
erally enjoyed the protection of their lives, property, and 
religion under Islamic rule. 

The Islamic community had become more solidly estab- 
lished by 628, and in that year Muhammad decided to make 
the ‘usrah (“lesser pilgrimage”) to the Ka‘bah. He set out for 
Mecca with a large entourage and many animals meant for 
sacrifice, but an armed Meccan contingent blocked his way. 
Because he had intended to perform a religious rite, he did not 
want to battle the Meccans at that time. So he camped at a site 
-known as Al-Hudaybiyah and sent ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan, later 
the third caliph (kbalifah, “successor”) of the Islamic com- 
munity, to Mecca to negotiate a peaceful visit. When ‘Uthman 
was delayed, Muhammad assembled his followers and had 
them make a pact of allegiance (al-bay’ah) to follow him under 
all conditions unto death, an act of great significance for later 
Islamic history and Sufi belief and practice. Uthman finally 
returned with Quraysh leaders who proposed as a compromise 
that Muhammad return to Medina but make a peaceful 
pilgrimage to Mecca the next year. In addition, a ten-year 
truce was signed with the Meccans. 

In 628-9 Muhammad’s first conquest was made when the 
Muslims captured Khaybar in a battle in which the valour of 
‘Ali played an important role. The Jews and Christians of 
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It was also at this time that Muhammad, according to 
Islamic sources, sent letters inviting various leaders to accept 
Islam, including Muqawais, the governor of Alexandria; the 
negus of Abyssinia; Heraclius, the emperor of Byzantinum; 
and Khosrow Il, the king of Persia. He emphasized in these 
letters that there should be no compulsion for People of the 
Book to accept Islam. 

In 628-9 Muhammad finally made a pilgrimage to Mecca 
and reconciled members of his family and also many of his 
followers. During this pilgrimage a number of eminent Mec- 
cans - including two later major military and political figures, 
Khalid ibn Walid and ‘Amr ibn al-‘As — accepted Islam, while 
Muhammad’s uncle al-‘Abbas, then the head of the Band 
Hashim family, was said to have secretly become a Muslim. 
Meanwhile, Islam continued to spread throughout Arabia. 

In 628-9 the Quraysh broke the pact agreed upon at Al- 
Hudaybiyah, freeing Muhammad to march on Mecca, which 
he did with a large group of the al-ansar, the al-muhayjirun, and 
Bedouins. The Quraysh pleaded for amnesty, which was 
granted. After many years of hardship and exile, in 630 
Muhammad entered Mecca triumphantly and directed his 
followers not to take revenge for the persecution many of 
them had endured. He went directly to the Ka‘bah, where he 
ordered ‘Ali and Bilal, the Abyssinian caller to prayer (al- 
mu'adhdhin), to remove all the idols and restore the original 
purity of the Ka‘bah. All the Meccans then embraced Islam. 

The Islamization of Arabia, however, was not as yet com- 
plete, Muhammad’s army defeated the Hawazin who had risen 
against him, but could not capture Ta’if, which surrendered of 
its own volition a year later. In 630-31 embassies from all over 


Khaybar were allowed to live in peace, protected by the 
Muslims, but they were required to pay a religious tax called 
the jizyah. This became the model for the later treatment of 
People of the Book in Islamic history. 
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the Arabian Peninsula arrived in Medina to accept Islam, and 
by that time most of Arabia, save for the north, had united 
under the religion’s banner. Muhammad therefore marched 
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with a large army north to Tabuk but did not engage the legacy included the establishment of a new order that would 


enemy. Nevertheless, the Jews and Christians of the region uansform and affect much of the world from the Atlantic to 
submitted to his authority, whereupon Muhammad again the China Sea; from France to India. According to Islamic 


guaranteed their personal safety and freedom to practise their norms that he established, his body was washed by his family, 
religion as he did for the Zoroastrians of eastern Arabia. At especially by ‘Ali, and buried in his house adjacent to the 


that time too the pagan Arab tribes in the north, as well asin mosque of Medina. His tomb remains the holiest place in Islam 

other regions, embraced Islam. afer the Ka‘bah; it is visited by millions of pilgrims annually. 
So by 631 Muhammad had brought to a close ‘“‘the age of 

ignorance” (al-jahiliyyah), as Muslims called the pre-Islamic 





epoch in Arabia. He broke the hold of tribal bonds as the Muhammad and Islamic Piety 
ultimate links between an Arab and the society around him. 
Although tribal relations were not fully destroyed, they were One cannot understand Islamic piety without comprehending 
now transcended by a more powerful bond based on religion. the role of Muhammad in it. His birthday is celebrated 
Finally, in 632, Muhammad made the first Islamic pilgrim- throughout the Islamic world during the month of Rabi ‘al- 
age to Mecca (al-hajj), which remains the model to this day for Awwal, not in the same way that Christians celebrate Christ- 
the millions of Muslims who make the /ajj each year. This mas but as a major feast. Only in Saudi Arabia, dominated 
event marked the peak of Muhammad’s earthly life. At that since the eighteenth century by the puritan Wahhabi move- 
time he delivered his celebrated farewell sermon, the Farewell ment, are these celebrations not encouraged publicly; there 
Pilgrimage Address, and the last verse of the Qur’an was they are somewhat subdued. In the rest of the Islamic world, 
revealed, completing the sacred text: ““This day have I per- the miracles associated with Muhammad’s life, such as his 
fected for you your religion and fulfilled My favour unto you, Nocturnal Ascent, are celebrated in numerous ways. Ordinary 
and it hath been My good pleasure to choose Islam for you as Muslims as well as the highly educated repeat the Qur’anic 
your religion” (5:3). On the way back from Mecca, he and his dictum that Muhammad was sent as “‘mercy unto all the 
entourage stopped at a pond called Ghadir Khumm where he worlds” (rabmatan IP al-’adlamin). People ask for his shifa 
appointed ‘Ali as the executor of his last will and as his wali, a ‘ab, or intercession on the Day of Judgement, hoping to 
term that means ‘‘friend” or ‘“‘saint’? and also describes a assemble that day under the green “‘flag of praise”’ (lizwa’ al- 
person who possesses authority. This major event is seen by hamd) carried by him. 
the Sunni branch of Islam as signifying a personal and family Muslims experience the Prophet as a living reality and 
matter, while Shi‘ites believe that at this time ‘Ali received the believe that he has an ongoing relation not only with human 
formal investiture to succeed the Prophet. beings but also with animals and plants. His relics are held 
Late in spring the same year Muhammad, who had been sacred, and major edifices, such as the Jami‘ Mosque of 
considering another expedition to the north, suddenly fell ill Delhi, India, have been constructed around them. His own 
and, according to tradition, died three days later on June 8. His tomb is, after the Ka‘bah in Mecca, the most important site 
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of Islamic pilgrimage, and all other pilgrimage Sites - ftom 
Moulay Idris in Morocco to the Shi‘ite places of pilgrimap 
in Iran and Iraq to the tomb of Mu ‘in al-Din Chishti in 
Ajmer in India — are considered “extensions” of his may 


soleum in Medina. 
The benediction upon the Prophet punctuates daily Muslim 


life, and traditional Islamic life reminds one at every turn of his 

ubiquitous presence. He even plays a major role in dreams. 

There are many prayers recited in order to be able to havea 

dream of the Prophet, who promised that the Devil could never 
appear in a dream in the form of Muhammad. Not only for 
saints and mystics but also for many ordinary pious people, a 
simple dream of the Propher has been able to transform a 
whole human life. One might say that the reality of the Prophet 
penetrates the life of Muslims on every level, from the external 
existence of the individual and of Islamic society as a whole to 
the life of the psyche and the soul and finally to the life of the 


spirit. 

During the 23-year period of his prophethood, Muhammad 
accomplished what by any account must be considered among 
the most significant achievements of human history. First, he 
transmitted both the text of the Qur’4n and his own under- 
standing of the Divine Word, which is the foundation of all 
later Qur’4nic commentaries. Second, he established a body of 
sunnah (“traditions”) and Hadith (a collection of sayings 
attributed to him and to members of the early Muslim com- 
munity) that are, after che Qur’an, the most important sources 
for all things Islamic. Third, he laid the foundation for a new 
religious and spiritual community, taught many disciples, and 
created the means for the continuity and transmission of the 
Islamic tradition. Finally, he formed a new society, unifying 

Arabia in a sociopolitical structure based on the Qur’an and 
establishing an empire of faith in the hearts and minds of his 
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followers, who then took his message to the furthest confines 
of the Earth. It can therefore be argued that Muhammad’s 
mark was as profound and enduring as anything recorded in 


the pages of human history. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF ISLAM 


The Legacy of Muhammad 


From the very beginning of Islam, Muhammad inculcated a 
sense of communal identity and a bond of faith among his 
followers that was intensified by their experiences of persecu- 
tion as a nascent community in Mecca. During the early period 
at Medina, from 622, when the community-state of Islam 
emerged, Islam acquired its characteristic ethos as a religion 
uniting in itself both the spiritual and temporal aspects of life 
and seeking to regulate not only an individual’s relationship to 
God (through that individual’s conscience) but human rela- 
tionships in a social setting as well. Thus, there is not only an 
Islamic religious institution bur also an Islamic law, state, and 
other institutions governing society. Nor until the cwentieth 
century were the religious (private) and the secular (public) 
distinguished by some Muslim thinkers and separated for- 
mally, as in Turkey. 
This dual religious and social character of Islam, expressing 
itself as a religious community commissioned by God to bring 
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‘sown value system to the world through the jihad ( holy 
wat” or “holy struggle”), explains much of the astonishing 
success of the early generations of Muslims. Within a century 
after the Prophet’s death in 632 they had brought a large part 
of the globe - from Spain across Central Asia to India — under 
antw Arab Muslim empire. The period of Islamic conquests 
and empire building marks the first phase of the expansion of 
[slam as a religion. Islam’s essential egalitarianism within the 
community of the faithful and its official discrimination 
against the followers of other religions won rapid converts. 
Jews and Christians, as People of the Book, were assigned a 
special status and allowed religious autonomy, though they 
were required to pay the jizyah tax. Members of other faiths 
were required either to accept Islam or to die. The same status 

of People of the Book was later extended to Zoroastrians and 
Hindus, but many People of the Book eventually joined Islam 

in order to escape the disability of the jizyah. 

A much more massive expansion of Islam after the twelfth 
century was inaugurated by the Sufis (Muslim mystics), who 
contributed significantly to the spread of Islam in India, 
Central Asia, Turkey, and sub-Saharan Africa. Besides the 
ihad and Sufi missionary activity, another factor in the spread 
of Islam was the far-ranging influence of Muslim traders, who 
not only introduced Islam quite early to the Indian east coast 
and south India but who proved also to be the main catalytic 
agents (besides the Sufis) in converting people to Islam in 
Indonesia, Malaya, and China. Islam was introduced to In- 
donesia in the fourteenth century, hardly having time to 
Consolidate itself there politically before the country came 
under Dutch colonial domination. 

The vast variety of cultures embraced by Islam has produced 
inportant internal differences. All segments of Muslim society, 


Novever, are bound by a common faith and a sense of 
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The Legacy of Muhammad 


From the very beginning of Islam, Muhammad tnculcated a 
sense of communal identity and a bond of faith among his 
followers that was intensified by their experiences of persecu- 
tion as a nascent community in Mecca. During the early period 
at Medina, from 622, when the community-state of Islam 
emerged, Islam acquired its characteristic ethos as a religion 
uniting in itself both the spiritual and temporal aspects of life 
and seeking to regulate not only an individual’s rela tionship to 
God (through that individual’s conscience) but human rela- 
tionships in a social setting as well. Thus, there is not only an 
Islamic religious institution but also an Islamic law, state, and 
other institutions governing society. Not until the rwentieth 
century were the religious (private) and the secular (public) 
distinguished by some Muslim thinkers and separated for- 
mally, as in Turkey. 
This dual religious and social character of Islam, expressing 
itself as a religious community commissioned by God to bring 
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‘ss own value system to the world through the jthad (“holy 
war” or “holy struggle”), explains much of the astonishing 
success of the early generations of Muslims. Within a century 
after the Prophet’s death in 632 they had brought a large part 
of the globe - from Spain across Central Asia to India — under 
anew Arab Muslim empire. The period of Islamic conquests 
and empire building marks the first phase of the expansion of 
Islam as a religion. Islam’s essential egalitarianism within the 
community of the faithful and its official discrimination 
against the followers of other religions won rapid converts. 
Jews and Christians, as People of the Book, were assigned a 
special status and allowed religious autonomy, though they 
wert required to pay the jizyah tax. Members of other faiths 
were required either to accept Islam or to die. The same status 
of People of the Book was later extended to Zoroastrians and 
Hindus, but many People of the Book eventually joined Islam 

in order to escape the disability of the jizyah. 

A much more massive expansion of Islam after the twelfth 
century was inaugurated by the Sufis (Muslim mystics), who 
contributed significantly to the spread of Islam in India, 
Central Asia, Turkey, and sub-Saharan Africa. Besides the 
ibad and Sufi missionary activity, another factor in the spread 
of [slam was the far-ranging influence of Muslim traders, who 
not only introduced Islam quite early to the Indian east coast 
and south India but who proved also to be the main catalytic 
agents (besides the Sufis) in converting people to Islam in 
Indonesia, Malaya, and China. Islam was introduced to In- 
donesia in the fourteenth century, hardly having time to 
consolidate itself there politically before the country came 
under Dutch colonial domination. 

The vast variety of cultures embraced by Islam has produced 
important internal differences. All segments of Muslim society, 


however, are bound by a common faith and a sense of 
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Another large branch, the Shite, has ip own Hadith oy). 
bons, on whiok, an additen ty the Propet, the smadens jsp, 
and ecemporal Icaders) are of central unpowiaoce 


“ten 





St Te Gece cuacrmag God within the Qur'an ts 
Peet nce: God is one and unique; He has no 
we a at equal Muslims beliewe char there are no 
bereces (iid and the creation that He brought 
ad wpa althuagh His 
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presence is believed to be everywhere, He does No 
anything. He ts the sole creator and the sole susta 


: : iner Of ot 
universe, wherein every creature bears witness to His unin : 
an 


lordship. But He ts also just and merciful: His justice engy 
r a re . 5 * oi Te 
order in His creation, in which nothing is believed to be Our of 


place, and his mercy is unbounded and encompasses every. 
thing. His creation and ordering of the universe is viewed ; 
the act of prime mercy for which all things sing His glories. The 
God of the Qur’an, while described as majestic and sovereign, 
is also a personal God; whenever a person in need or distress 
calls to Him, He responds. Above all, He 1s the God of 
guidance and shows everything, particularly human beings 
the right way, ‘‘the straight path”’. 

This picture of God — wherein the attributes of power 
justice, and mercy interpenetrate — is related to Judaism and 
Christianity, whence it is derived with certain modifications, 
and also to the concepts of pre-Islamic Arabia, to which 1t 
provided an effective answer. One traditional Arabic religious 
belief held that humans were committed to a blind and 
inexorable fate over which they had no control. For this 
powerful but insensible fate the Qur’an substituted a provident 
and merciful God while rejecting idolatory and all divinities 
that the Arabs worshipped in their sanctuaries, the most 
prominent of which was the Ka‘bah in Mecca itself. 

The universe. In order to prove the unity of God, the Qur’an 
lays frequent stress on the design and order in the universe. 
There are no gaps or dislocations in nature. Order is explained 
by the fact rhat every created thing is endowed with a definite 
and defined nature whereby it falls into a pattern. This nature, 

though it allows every created thing to function as part ofa 
whole, sets limits and this idea of the limitedness of everything 
is one of the fixed points in both the cosmology and theology 
of the Qur’an. The universe is viewed as autonomous, in the 
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sense that everything has its own inherent laws of behaviour, 
but not as autocratic, because the patterns of behaviour have 
been endowed by God and are strictly limited. Thus, every 
creature is limited and “measured out” and hence depends on 
God, who alone reigns unchallenged in the heavens and the 
earth, and is unlimited, independent, and self-sufficient. 

The human condition. According to the Qur’an, God cre- 
ated two apparently parallel species of creatures, humans and 
jinn, the one from clay and the other from fire. About the jz7272, 
however, the Qur'an says little, chough it is implied that the 
jinn are endowed with reason and responsibility but are more 
prone to evil than humans. It is with the human being that the 

Qur'an, which describes itself as a guide for the human race, 1s 

centrally concerned (e.g. 2:185). The Jewish and Christian 

story of the Fall of Adam (the first man) is accepted, but the 

Qur’an states that God forgave Adam his act of disobedience, 

which is not viewed in the Qur’an as original sin (20:122-—3). 

in the story of human creation, angels, who protested to 
God against such creation, lost in a competition of knowledge 
against Adam (2:30-34). The Qur’an, therefore, declares 
humans to be the noblest creatures of all creation — those 
who bore the trust {of responsibility) chat the rest of God’s 
creation refused to accept. The Qur’an thus reiterates that all 
nature has been made subservient to humans: nothing in all 
creation has been made without a purpose, and people them- 
selves have not been created “in sport’’, their purpose being 
service and obedience to God’s will. 

Despite this lofty station, however, human nature is frail and 
faltering. Whereas everything in the universe has a limited 
nature, and every creature recognizes its limitation and in- 
sufficiency, humans are viewed as rebellious and full of pride, 
attopating to themselves the attributes of self-sufficiency. Pride 
thus viewed as the cardinal sin of humankind, because, by 
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not recognizing its essential limitations, humankind becring 
guilty of ascribing to itself partnership with God (a form 
shirk, or associating a creature with the Creator) ang i 
violating the unity of God. True faith (imam) thus consiy 
in belief in the immaculate Divine Unity, and Islam consissi, 
submission to the Divine Will. 

Satan, sin, and repentance. The being who became Satay 
(Shaytan, or Iblis) had previously occupied a high station but 
fell from divine grace by his act of disobedience in refusing to 
honour Adam when he, along with other angels, was ordered 
to do so; his act of disobedience is construed by the Qur'an 
the sin of pride (2:34). Since then, his work has been to beguile 
humans into error and sin. Satan’s machinations will cease 
only on the Last Day. 

The whole universe is replete with signs of God; the human 
soul itself is viewed as a witness to the unity and grace of i 
The messengers and prophets of God have, throughout his: 
tory, been calling humankind back to God. Yet very few have 
accepted the truth; most have rejected it and have become 
disbelievers (kafir, plural kuffar: “‘ungrateful” — 1.e. [0 God). 
When a person thus becomes obdurate, his or her heart Is 
sealed by God. Nevertheless, it is always possible for a SH 
to repent (tawbah) and to achieve redemption by a genuime 

conversion to the truth. Genuine repentance has the effect of 
removing all sins and restoring people to the state of sinless- 
ness in which they started their lives. 

Prophecy. Prophets are specially elected by God to be His 
messengers. The Qur’an requires recognition of all prophets 
without discrimination, yet they are not all equal, some of 
them being particularly outstanding in qualities of steadfast- 
ness and patience under trial. Abraham, Noah, Moses, and 


Jesus were such great prophets. As vindication of the truth of 
their mission, God often vested them with miracles: Abraham, 
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was saved from fire, Noah from the deluge, and Moses from 
the Pharaoh. Not only was Jesus born from the Virgin Mia 
but, in Islamic belief, God also saved him from crucifixion. All 
prophets are human and never part of divinity; they are simply 
recipients of revelation from God. God never speaks directly to 
ahuman: He sends an angel messenger to him, makes him hear 
a voice, or inspires him. 

Muhammad is accepted as the last prophet in the series and 
is greatest member. The archangel Gabriel brought the Qur’- 
an down to the Prophet’s heart. Gabriel is represented by the 
Quran as a spirit, but the Prophet could sometimes see and 
hear him. According to early traditions, the Prophet’s revela- 
tions occurred in a state of trance. This phenomenon at the 
same time was accompanied by an unshakeable conviction 
that the message was from God, and the Qur’4an describes itself 

as the transcript of a heavenly “Mother Book” (43:3—4) 

written ona “Preserved Tablet” (85:21-2). 

Eschatology. Because not all requital is meted out in this 
ie, a final judgement is necessary to bring it to completion. 
On the Last Day, when the world will come to an end, the 
dead will be resurrected and a judgement will be pronounced 
on every person in accordance with his deeds. Although che 
Qu’an in the main speaks of a personal judgement, there are 
several verses that speak of the resurrection of distinct 
communities that will be judged according to “their own 
book” (45:27-9). The actual evaluation, however, will be for 
tery individual, whatever the terms of reference of his or her 
netformance. Those condemned will burn in hellfire, and 
hose who are saved will enjoy the abiding pleasures of 
Paradise, As well as suffering in physical fire, the damned 
wl ako experience fire “in their hearts”; similarly, the 

“td; besides physical enjoyment, will experience the great- 

“happiness of divine pleasure. 
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Social service. Because the purpose of human existen Ms 
every other creature, is submission to the Divine Will ; , 
role 1s that of commander. Whereas the rest of natu J 
God automatically, humans alone possess the choice to ey 
disobey. With the deep-seated belief in Satan's existene " 

human’s fundamental role becomes one of moral stuy) 
which constitutes the essence of human endeavour. Recopnity, 
of the unity of God does not simply rest in the intellect but aly 
entails consequences in terms of the moral struggle, whih 
consists primarily in freeing oneself of narrowness of mn 
and smallness of heart. One must go outside of onesel an 
expend one’s best possessions for the sake of others 
The doctrine of social service, in terms of alleviating sulter 
ing and helping the needy, constitutes an integral par of 
Islamic teaching. Praying to God and other religious act 
are deemed to be a mere facade in the absence of active weltar 
service to the needy. It is Satan who whispers into people's ears 
that by spending for others they will become poor. God, on the 
contrary, promises prosperity in exchange for such expendi: 
ture, which constitutes a credit with God and grows much 
more than money that is invested in usury. Hoarding of wealth 
without recognizing the rights of the poor invites the most dire 


punishment in the hereafter and is declared to be one of the 
main causes of the decay of societies in this world. The practice 


of usury is forbidden. 

With this socio-economic doctrine cementing the bond of 
faith, the idea of a closely knit community of the faithful who 
are declared to be “brothers unto each other” emerges (49:10) 
Muslims are described as “the middle community bearing 
witness on mankind” (2:143), “the best community Produced 
for mankind’’, whose function it is ‘‘to enjoin good and forbid 
evil” (3:110). Cooperation and “good advice” within the 
community are emphasized, and opponents from within the 
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community are to be fought and reduced with armed force if 
issues cannot be settled by persuasion and arbitration. 

Because the mission of the community is to “enjoin good 
and forbid evil” so that “there is no mischief and corruption” 


on earth, the doctrine of jihad is the logical outcome. For the 
eatly community it was a basic religious concept. The object of 
iihad 1s not the forced conversion of individuals to Islam but 
rather the gaining of political contro! over the collective affairs 
of societies, to run them in accordance with the principles of 
islam. Individual conversions occur as a by-product of this 
process when the power structure passes into the hands of the 
Muslim community. In fact, according to strict Muslim doc- 
trine, conversions “‘by force” are forbidden, and it is also 
smictly prohibited to wage wars for the sake of acquiring 
worldly plory, power, and rule. With the establishment of the 
Muslim empire, however, the doctrine of jihad was modified 
bythe leaders of the community. Their main concern became 
the consolidation of the empire and its administration, and 
thus they interpreted the teaching in a defensive rather chan in 
an expansive Sense. 
Disnnction and privileges based on tribal rank or race were 
rpudated in the Qur'an and in the celebrated “Farewell 
Pigsimage Address” of the Prophet shortly before his death. 
Ail men are therein declared to be “equal children of Adam”’, 
andthe only distinction recognized in the sight of God is said 
lobe based on piety and good acts. The age-old Arab institu- 
ton of inter-tribal revenge (tha’r) - whereby it was not 
itcesarily the killer who was executed but a person equal 
"rank to the slain person - was rejected. The pre-Islamic 
i aaacs was modified and replaced by a more 
tal of moral virtue and piety. 
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Fundamental Practices: The Five Pilfars Of Ie 
Siam 


During the earliest decades after the death of the Prog 
certain basic features of the religious and social! opine 
Islam were singled out to serve as anchoring points fo, : 
community’s life. They were formulated as the “Pillars \ 
Is]am”’. 

The first pillar is the shahbadah, or profession of frith 
“There is no god but God, and Muhammad is the messenger 
of God’’, upon which depends membership of the community, 
The profession of faith must be recited at least once in one's 
lifetime, aloud, correctly, and purposively, with an under. 
standing of its meaning and with an assent from the hean. 
From this fundamental belief are derived beliefs in (1) angels 
(particularly Gabriel, the Angel of Revelation), (2) the revealed 
books (the Qur’an and the sacred books of Jewish and 
Christian revelation described in the Qur’an), (3) a series of 
prophets (among whom figures of the Jewish and Christian 
tradition are particularly eminent — although it is believed that 
God has sent messengers to every nation), and (4) the Last Day 
(Day of Judgement). 

The second pillar consists of five daily prayers, zalet, pet- 
formed facing toward the Ka‘bah, a shrine within the Sacred 
Mosque in Mecca. These prayers may be offered individually if 
one is unable to go to the mosque. The first prayer is pet- 
formed before sunrise, the second just after noon, the third 
later in the afternoon, the fourth immediately after sunset, and 
the fifth before retiring to bed. Before a prayer, ablutions, 
including the washing of hands, face, and feet, are performed. 
The noon prayer on Fridays is the chief congregational prayer. 

The third pillar is the obligatory tax called zakar (‘‘purifica- 
tion”, indicating that such a payment makes the rest of one’s 
wealth religiously and legally pure). This is the only permanent 
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tax levied by the Qur’4n and is payable annually on food 
grains, cattle, and cash after one year’s possession. Zakat is 
collectable by the state and is to be used primarily for the poor, 
but the Qur’an mentions other purposes: ransoming Muslim 
war Captives, redeeming chronic debts, paying tax collectors’ 

fees, jihad (and, by extension, education and health), and 

creating facilines for travellers. 

The obligation to fast (zawm) during the month of Rama- 
dan, laid down in the Qur’an (2:183-—5), is the fourth pillar of 
the faith. Fasting begins at daybreak and ends at sunset, and 
during the day eating, drinking, and smoking are forbidden. 
The elderly and the incurably sick are exempted through the 
daily feeding of one poor person. 

The fifth pillar is participation in the annual pilgrimage 
(hay) to Mecca, prescribed for every Muslim once in a lifetime 
- “provided one can afford it” and provided there are enough 
provisions for the family in the pilgrim’s absence. A special 
service is held in the Sacred Mosque on the seventh day of the 
month of Dhu al-Hijjah (the last month of the Muslim year). 
Pilgrimage activities begin by the eighth day and conclude on 

the twelfth or thirteenth. The principal activities consist of 
walking seven times around the Ka‘bah, kissing and touching 
the Black Stone (Hajar al-Aswad), and ascending and running 
beween Mount Zafa and Mount Marwa (which are now, 
however, mere elevations) seven times. At the second stage of 
the ritual, pilgrims proceed from Mecca to Mina, a few miles 
away: from there they go to ‘Arafat, where they must hear a 
sermon and spend one afternoon. The last rites consist of 
spending the night at Muzdalifah (between ‘Arafat and Mina) 


and offering sacrifice on the last day of thram, which is the ‘id 
"lestival”) of sacrifice. 
By : early twenty-first century the number of visitors to 
Ca for the ha fli 
j] was estumated to be abour 2 million, 
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approximately half of them from non-Arah COUNtries, wy 
Muslim countries send official delegations, a fact that is ie 
increasingly exploited for organizing religio-political es 
gresses. At other times in the year it is considered meritorioy; 
to perform the lesser pilgrimage (‘umrah), which is not, hoy. 
ever, a substitute for the hajj. 


Sacred Places and Days 


The most sacred place for Muslims is the Sacred Mosque a 
Mecca, which contains the Ka‘bah, the object of the annual 
pilgrimage and the site toward which Muslims direct their 
daily prayers. It is much more than a mosque; it is believed to 
be ‘‘God’s Sacred House”, where heavenly bliss and power 
touch the Earth directly. The Prophet’s mosque in Medina, 
where Muhammad and the first caliphs are buried, 1s the next 
in sanctity. Jerusalem follows in third place as the first direc- 
tion in which Muslims faced to offer prayers (qiblah) and as 
the place from where Muhammad, according to tradition, 
made his ascent to heaven. For Shi‘ites, Karbala’ in Iraq (the 
place of martyrdom of ‘Ali’s son, Husayn) and Meshed tn [ran 
(where Imam ‘AJi ar-Rida is buried) constitute places of special 


veneration and pilgrimage. 

For Muslims in general, shrines of Sufi saints are particular 
objects of reverence and even veneration. In Baghdad the tomb 
of the most venerated Sufi saint, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, is 
visited every year by large numbers of pilgrims from all over 
the Muslim world. The shrine of Mu’in al-Din Chisti in Ajmer 
(northern India) draws thousands of pilgrims annually, inc- 
luding Hindus and Christians as well as Muslims. 

General religious life is centred around the mosque, and jn 
the days of the Prophet and early caliphs the mosque was ie 
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centre of all community life. Small mosques are usually sup- 
ervised by an am who administers the prayer service, though 
sometimes also a muezzin (prayer-time announcer) is ap- 
pointed, [n larger mosques, where Friday prayers are offered, 
a khatib (one who gives the khutbah, or sermon) is appointed 
lor Friday service. Many large mosques also function as 


feligious schools and colleges. 

The Muslim calendar (based on the lunar year) dates from 
the Hijrah (emigration) of the Prophet from Mecca to Medina 
n 622. The two feast days in the year are the ‘ids, ‘Id al-Ficr, 
celebrating the end of the month of Ramadan, and ‘Id al-Adha, 
marking the end of the pilgrimage. Other sacred times include 
the “Night of Determination” (Laylat al-Qadr, believed to be 
the night in which God makes decisions about the destiny of 
individuals and the world as a whole) and the night of the 

ascension of the Prophet to heaven (Laylat al-Isra’ wa’l- 

Mi'raj). The Shi‘ites observe the tenth of Muharram (the first 

month of the Muslim year) to mark the day of the martyrdom 

of Husayn at Karbala’ (680). Muslims also celebrate the birth 
and death anniversaries of various saints in a festival called 

milid (“birthday”), or ‘urs (“nuptial ceremony”). The saints 

ate believed to reach the zenith of their spiritual life on this 


occasion. 











ISLAMIC THOUGHT, BELIEFS, AND PRACTICE 


Islamic theology and philosophy are two traditions of lean- 
ing developed by Muslim thinkers who were engaged, on the 
one hand, in the rational clarification and defence of the 
principles of the Islamic religion and, on the other, in the 
pursuit of the anciene (Greco-Roman) sciences. These think- 
ers took a position that was intermediate between the aa- 
ditionalists, who remained attached to the literal expressions 
of the primary sources of IslA4mic doctrines (the Qur’an and 
the Hadith) and who abhorred reasoning, and those whose 
reasoning led rhem ro abandon the Islamic community alto- 
gether. 

Over the course of time, representatives of certain theolo- 
gical movements succeeded in converting rulers to their cause, 
made those rulers declare in favour of their movements, and 
even encouraged them ¢o persecute their opponents. Thus 
there arose in some localities and periods a semblance of an 


official, or orthodox, doctrine. 
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Islimic Theology 


The beginnings of theology in the Islamic tradition in the 
second half of the seventh century are not easily distinguish- 
able from the beginnings of a number of other disciplines — 
Arabic philology, Qur’anic interpretation, the collection of the 
sayings and deeds of the propher Muhammad, jurisprudence, 
and historiography. During the first half of the eighth century 
a number of questions centring on God’s unity, justice, and 
other attributes, which were relevant to man’s freedom, 
actions, and fate in the hereafter, formed the core of a more 
specialized discipline, which was called kaldm (“‘speech”’). The 
term kalam has come to include all matters directly or indir- 
ectly relevant to the establishment and definition of religious 
beliets. 

By the ninth century Islamic theology had coined a vast 
number of technical terms and theologians had torged Arabic 
mo a versanle language of science, Arabic philology had 
marured, and the religious sciences (jurisprudence, the study 
of the Qur'an, Hadith, crincism, and history) had developed 
complex techniques of textual study and interpretation. 

Despite the notion of a unihed and consolidated commu- 
nity, mmediately after the Prophet's death serious ditferences 
arose within the Muslim community over the succession, 
which led to a lasung division between the Shiites and the 
Sunn). According to the Sunnis, or traditionalist faction — who 
today consnrute the majority of Islam - the Prophet had 
dtsignated no successor. After some dispute with the Muslims 
at Medina, who had initially wanted to elect their own chief, 
the choice of the ummah, or Muslim community, fell upon 
Abt Baks, father of the Prophet’s favoured wife ‘A’ishah. 

According to the Shi'ites, or “Partisans”, however, the 


D ; . 
‘phet had designated as his successor his cousin and 
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son-in-law ‘Alt, husband of his daughter Fatimah ang tathe 

his only surviving grandsons, Hasan and Husayn. vel 
‘Ali and the Prophet’s closest kinsmen were Preparing the bo 
for burial, Aba Bakr, ‘Umar, and Abi ‘Ubaydah, from \y, 
hammad’s Companions in the Quraysh tribe, met with th. 
leaders of the Medinans and agreed to elect the aging Abi Bay 


centuries and controversies between Muslim thinkers and | 
those adhering to Gnosticism, Manichaeism, Buddhism, or 

Christianity, a more powerful movement of rational theology 

emerged; its representatives are called the Mu’tazilah (‘‘those 

who stand apart”, a reference to the fact that they dissociated 

themselves from extreme views of faith and infidelity). On the 


as the successor (khalifah, ‘“‘caliph’’) of the Prophet. ‘Ali and 
his kinsmen were dismayed but agreed - for the sake of uny 
and because ‘Ali was still young — to accept the fait accomph 


After the murder of ‘Uthmen, the third caliph, following 


accusations of nepotism and misrule, “Ali was invited by the 


rebels at Medina who had assassinated ‘Uthmen to accept the 
caliphate. Thus ‘Ali became the fourth caliph (reigned 656- 
61), but the disagreement over his right of succession brought 


about a major schism in Islam. 

The rebels who had recognized ‘Ali as ruler later fought 
against him, accusing him of having committed a grave sin 
submitting his claim to the caliphate to arbitration. The basic 
doctrine of the Kharijites (from kharayju, “to withdraw ) was 
that a person ora group who committed a grave error or sinand 
did not sincerely repent ceased to be Muslim. Mere profession of 
the faith did not make a person a Muslim; this faith had to be 
accompanied by righteous deeds. The second principle thar 
flowed from their aggressive idealism was militancy, OF jihad, 

which che Kharijites considered to be among the pillars of Islam. 

Because the Kharijites believed that the basis of rule was 

righteous character and piery alone, any Muslim, irrespective 
ot race, colour, or sex, could, in their view, become ruler. This 
was in contrast to the claims of the Shiites that the ruler must 
belong to the Prophet's family and tribe (the Quraysh) and thar 
he must follow the sunnah (“traditions’’). 
As a consequence ot translations of Greek philosophica] Bie. 
scientific works into Arabic during the eighth ang Benak 





question of the relationship of faith to works, the Mu’tazilah 
Kharijtes taught that works were an essential part of faith but 
that a person guilty of a grave sin, unless he repented, was 
neither a Muslim nor yet a non-Muslim but occupied a 
“middle ground”. They further defended the position, as a 
central part of their doctrine, that humans were free to choose 
and act and were, therefore, responsible for their acnons. They 
clamed that human reason, independent of revelation, was 
capable of discovering what is good and what is evil, although 
revelanon corroborated the findings of reason. Revelation had 
to be interpreted, therefore, in conformity with the dictates of 
ranonal ethics. 
In the renth century a reaction began against the Mu'tazilah 
that culminated in the formulation and subsequenr general 
acceptance of another set of theological propositions that 
became Sunni, or orthodox, theology. The concepr of che 
community so vigorously pronounced by the earliest doctrine 
ofthe Qur’an gained both a new emphasis and a fresh context 
with the nse of Sunnism. An abundance of tradition (Hadith) 
came to be armbuted to the Prophet ro the effect chat Muslims 
must follow the majority's way, that minority groups are all 
doomed to Hell, and that God’s prorective hand is always on 
ithe mayonty of) the community, which can never be in error. 
Under the impact of the new Hadith, che community, which 
had been charged by the Qur'an with a mission and com- 
manded to accept a challenge, now became transformed into 


a povileged one that was endowed with infallibility. The 
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dominant Sunni theological school, the Ash’arjya, don. 

the Mu’tazilah and successfully refuted key points ‘i a 
theology. As a result Sunni theology became identified With 
views that Muslim sinners remain Muslims, that good and en) 
alike are from God but that humans nevertheless acquy 
responsibility for their actions, that the Qur’an is the uncreated 
word of God, and that the qualities ascribed to God and th 
hereafter by the Qur’an are real — 1.e. they cannot be reasoned 


away as the Mu’tazilah argued. 

At the same time, while condemning schisms and branding 
dissent as heretical, Sunnism also developed the opposite tend 
of accommodation, catholicity, and synthesis. A putanve 
tradition of the Prophet that says “differences of | 
among my community arc a blessing” was given wide cur 

rency. This principle of toleration ultimately made it possible 
for diverse sects and schools of thought - nocwithscanding a 
wide range of differences in belief and practice — 0 recognus 
and coexist with each other. 

Besides the Sunni, the Shiite sect is the only important 
surviving sect in Islam. Probably under Gnostic (esorens 
dualistic, and speculative) and old Iranian (dualistic) influ- 
ences, the figure of the political ruler, the sam, was (ane 
tormed in Shi'ism: inte a metaphysical being, a manifestanon ot 
God and the primordial light that sustains the universe and 
bestows true knowledge on man. Through the ss1a01 alone the 
hidden and true meaning of the Qur'anic revelation could be 
known, because the 1914712 alone was infallible. The Shi'ites 
thus developed a doctrine of esoreric knowledge thar was also 
adopted, in a modified form, by the Sufis, or Islamic mystics. 

The predominance Shiite community, the Ithna “Ashariyah 
(Twelvers), recognizes 12 such sans, the lase having disap- 
peared in the ninth century. Since that time, the 14 jtabids 
(Shi'ite jurists) have been able to interpret law and doctrine 


oe” ”§ 
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under the putative guidance of the sam, who will return near 
che end of time to fill the world with truth and justice. On the 
basis of their doctrine of imamology, the Shi‘ites emphasize 
their idealism and transcendentalism in conscious contrast 
with Sunni pragmatism. Thus, whereas the Sunnis believe in 
the smd’ (“consensus”) of the community as the source of 
decision-making and workable knowledge, the Shi‘ites believe 
that knowledge derived from fallible sources is useless and that 
sure and true knowledge can come only through contract with 
the infallible sara. 

Besides the main body of Twelver Shi'ites, Shrism has 
produced a variety of other sects, the most important of them 
being the Isma’ilis. Instead of recognizing Musa as the seventh 
imam, as did the main body of the Shiites, che Isma‘ilis upheld 
the claums of his elder brother Isma'il. One group of Ismavilis, 
called Sab'iyah (Seveners), considered Isma‘il the seventh and 
last of the wndms. The majority of Isma’ilis, however, believed 
that the imamate connnued in the line of Isma‘il’s descendants. 
The Ismaili teaching spread during the ninth century from 
North Africa to Sind, in India, and the Isma‘ilt Fatimid dynasty 
succeeded in establishing a prosperous empire in Egypt. 

In Isma‘ilite theology, the universe is viewed as a cyclic 
process, and the unfolding of each cycle is marked by the 
advent of seven “speakers — messengers of God with scrip- 

tures - each of whom is succeeded by seven “‘silents’ — 

messengers without revealed scriptures; the last speaker (the 

Prophet Muhammad) is followed by seven imams who inter- 

pret the will of God to man and are, in a sense, higher than the 

Prophet because they draw their knowledge directly trom God 

and not from the Angel of Revelation. 

During the tenth century certain {sma’ili intellectuals formed 
a secret society called the Brethren of Purity, which issued a 
philosophical encyclopedia, The Epistles of the Brethren of 
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Purity, aiming at the liquidation of the particular relipions 
favour of a universalist spirituality. Islamic MYSticism, ; 
Sufism, emerged out of early ascetic reactions on the part 
certain religiously sensitive personalities against the gener 
worldliness that had overtaken the Muslim community ang 
the purely ‘‘externalist’? expressions of Islam in law an 
theology. These persons stressed the Muslim qualities of mora 
motivation, contrition against excessive worldliness, and “the 
state of the heart” as opposed to the legalist formulations oj 
Islam. 

During a nineteenth-century anticlerica] movement in Iran, 
a certain ‘Ali Muhammad of Shiraz appeared, declaring him: 
self to be the Bab (“Gate”; i.e. to God). At that time the climate 
in Iran was generally favourable to messianic ideas. He was, 
however, bitterly opposed by the Shi'ite ‘ulama ("the 
learned”) and was executed in 1850. After his death, his 
two disciples, Sobh-e Azal and Baha’ Ullah, broke and went 
in different directions. Baha’ Ullah eventually declared his 
religion — stressing a humanitarian pacificism and universalism 
— to be independent of and outside Islam. The Baha'i faith won 


a considerable number of converts in North America during 
the early twentieth century. 


Islamic Philosophy 


The origin and inspiration of IslAmic philosophy are quite 

different from those of Islamic theology. Philosophy developed 
out of and around the non-religious practical and theoretical 
sciences, it recognized no theoretical limits other than those of 
human reason itself, and it assumed thar the truth found by 
unaided reason does not disagree with the truth of Islam ars: 
both are properly understood. 2 


i, 
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The first major Muslim philosopher, al-Kindi, who flou- 
rihed in the first half of the ninth century, was a diligent 
student of Greek and Hellenistic authors in philosophy, and 
his conscious, open, and unashamed acknowledgement of 
eatlier contributions to scientific inquiry was foreign to the 
spirit, method, and purpose of the theologians of the time. Al- 
Kindi was particularly concerned with the relation between 
corporeal things - which are changeable, in constant flux, and 
as such unknowable - on the one hand and the permanent 
world of forms (spiritual or secondary substances) — which are 
not subject to flux yet to which man has no access except 
through things of the senses ~ on the other. He insisted that a 
purely human knowledge of all things is possible through the 
use of various scientific devices, the study of mathematics and 
logic, and the assimilation of the contributions of earlier 
thinkers, 
The existence of a supernatural way to this knowledge in 
which all these requirements can be dispensed with was 
acknowledged by al-Kindi: God may choose to impart it to 
His prophets by cleansing and illuminating their souls and by 
giving them His aid, right guidance, and inspiration; and they, 
in turn, communicate it to ordinary men in an admirably clear, 
concise, and comprehensible style. This is the prophets’ 
“divine” knowledge, characterized by a special mode of access 
and style of exposition. In principle, however, this very same 
knowledge is accessible to human beings without divine aid, 
even though “human” knowledge may lack the completeness 
and consummate logic of the prophets’ divine message. 
Reflection on the two kinds of knowledge - the human 
knowledge bequeathed by the ancients and the revealed 
knowledge expressed in the Qur’an — led al-Kindi to pose a 
number of themes that became central in Islamic philosophy: 
the rational-metaphorical exegesis of the Qur’an and the 
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Hadith, the identification of God with the firs Ka 
first cause, creation as the giving of being and aR 
causation distinct from natural causation and Neoplatony, 
emanation, and the immortality of the individual soul, 

The philosopher whose principal concerns, method, an4 
Opposition to authority were inspired by the extreme Mu’, 
zilah was the physician Abt Bakr ar-Razi (ninth-tenth cen. 
tury). He was intent on developing a rationally defensil 
theory of creation that would not require any change in Goda 
attribute to Him responsibility for the imperfection and evi 
prevalent in the created world. To this end, he expounded the 
view that there are five eternal principles - God; Soul; prime 
matter; infinite, or absolute, space; and unlimited, or absolute, 
time — and explained creation as the result of the unexpected 
and sudden turn of events (faltah). Faltah occurred when Soul, 
in her ignorance, desired matter and the good God eased her 
misery by allowing her to satisfy her desire and to experience 
the suffering of the material world, then giving her reason 


make her realize her mistake and to be delivered from her 


union with matter, the cause of her suffering and of all evil 


Al-Far4bi (ninth-tenth century) saw that theology and the 


juridical study of the law were derivative phenomena na 
function within a framework set by the Prophet as laweiver 
and founder of a human community. In this community, rev: 
elation defines the opinions that the members of the community 
must hold and the actions that they must perform if they are to 
attain the earthly happiness of this world and the supreme 
happiness of the other world. Philosophy could not understand 
this framework of religion as long as it concerned itself almost 
exclusively with its truth content and confined the Study of 
practical science to individualistic ethics and persona} Salvation 
Al-Farabi recast philosophy 1n a new framework a 


: oe - Nale ous 
to that of rhe Islamic religion. The sciences were & 


Organized 
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within this philosophical framework so that logic, physics, 
mathematics, and metaphysics culminated in a political science 
whose subject matter was the investigation of happiness and 
how it could be realized in cities and nations. Philosophical 
cosmology, psychology, and politics were blended by al-Farabi 
into a political theology whose aim was to clarify the founda- 
tions of the Islamic community and to defend its reform in a 
direction that would promote scientific inquiry and encourage 
philosophers to play an active role in practical affairs. 

In al-Farabi’s lifetime the fate of the Islamic world was in the 

balance. The Sunni caliphate’s power extended hardly beyond 
Baghdad, and it appeared quite likely that the various Shi‘ite 
sects, especially the Isma’ilis, would finally overpower it and 
establish a new political order. Isma’ilism’s Neoplatonic cos- 
mology, revolutionary background, and general expectation 
that divine laws were about to become superfluous with the 
appearance of the qe'im (the imam of the “resurrection’’) all 
militated against the development of a coherent political 
theory to meet the practical demands of political life and 
present a viable alternative to the Sunni caliphate. Al-Farabi’s 
writings underlined this basic weakness in Isma7ilism and, 
under the Feeimids in Egypt (969-1171), Isma’ili theology 
modified its cosmology in the direction suggested by al-Farabi. 
lt returned to the view that the community must continue to 
live under the divine law and postponed the prospect of the 
abolition of divine laws and the appearance of the ge’i7m to an 
indefinite point in the future. 

Al-Farabi’s writings also influenced Avicenna (died 1037), 
who shaped philosophy into a powerful force that gradually 
penetrated Islamic theology and mysticism and Persian poetry 
in eastern Islam. Following al-Farabi, Avicenna initiated a 
fully-fledged inquiry into the question of being, in which he 
distinguished between essence and existence. He argued that 
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the fact of existence cannot be inferred from or accounted fy 
by the essence of existing things and that form and Matter }y 
themselves cannot interact and originate the movement of the 
universe or the progressive actualization of existing things 
Existence must, therefore, be due to an agent-cause tha 
necessitates, imparts, gives, or adds existence to essence. Tp 
do so, the cause must be an existing thing and must coexis 
with its effect. The universe consists of a chain of actual beings, 
each giving existence to the one below it and responsible for 
the existence of the rest of the chain below it. Because an actual 
infinite is deemed impossible by Avicenna, this chain asa 
whole must terminate in a being that is wholly simple and one 
whose essence is its very existence, and who 1s therefore selt- 
sufficient and not in need of something else to give it existence, 
By the twelfth century the writings of al-Farabi, Avicenna, 
and al-Ghazali, a Sufi theologian who offered a critical ac- 
count of the theories of Avicenna and other Muslim philoso 
phers, had found their way to the West. A philosophical 
tradition emerged, based primarily on the study of al-Farabi. 
Ibn Bajjah (died 1138/9) initiated this tradition with a 
radical interpretation of al-Farabi’s political philosophy that 
emphasized the virtues of the perfect but non-existent city and 
the vices prevalent in all existing cities. He concluded that the 
philosopher must order his own life as a solitary individual, 
shun the company of non-philosophers, reject their opinions 
and ways of life, and concentrate on reaching his own final 
goal by pursuing the theoretical sciences and achieving intul- 
tive knowledge through contact with the Active Intelligence. 
The multitude lives in a dark cave and sees only dim shadows. 
The philosopher’s dury is to seek the light of the sun (the 
intellect). To do so, he must leave the Cave; seevall colours os 
they truly are and see light itself, and finally become trans 
formed inro that light. Philosophy, he claimed, is the only way 
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to the truly blessed state, which can be achieved only by going 
through theoretical science, even though philosophy is higher 
than theoretical science. 

To Ibn Rushd (Averroes; d. 1198) belongs the distinction of 
presenting a solution to the problem of the relation between 
philosophy and the Islamic community in the West. The 
intention of the divine law, he argued, is to assure the happi- 
ness of all members of the community. This requires everyone 
to profess belief in the basic principles of religion as enunciated 
in the Qur'an, the Hadith, and the tra’ (“‘consensus”’) of the 
learned, and to perform all obligatory acts of worship. Beyond 
this, the only just requirement is to demand that each pursue 
knowledge as far as his natural capacity and make-up permit. 
The divine law directly authorizes philosophers to pursue its 

interpretation according to the best - i.e. demonstrative or 

scientific - method, and theologians have no authority to 
interfere with the conduct of this activity or to judge its 
conclusions. Thus, theology must remain under the constant 
control of philosophy and the supervision of the divine law, so 
as not to drift into taking positions that cannot be demon- 
strated philosophically or that are contrary to the intention of 
the divine law. 
These philosophical developments were in time met with a 
resurgent traditionalism, which found effective defenders in 
men such as [bn Taymiyah (thirteenth-fourteenth century), 
who called for a return to the beliefs and practices of the pious 
ancestors. Philosophy was driven underground for a period, 
only to re-emerge in a new garb. Contributing to this devel- 
opment was the success of al-Ghazli’s integration of theology, 
philosophy, and mysticism into a new kind of philosophy 
called wisdom (bikma). It consisted of a critical review of the 
philosophy of Avicenna, preserving its main external features 
lis logical, physical, and, in part, metaphysical structure and 
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terminology) and introducing principles of explanation for th 
universe and its relation to God based on personal experieng 
and direct vision. 
The critique of Aristotle that had begun in Mu’tazili citce 
and had found a prominent champion in Abi Bakr al-Razi was 
provided with a far more solid foundation in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries by the Christian theologians and philoso. 
phers of Baghdad, who translated the writings of the Hell. 
nistic critics of Aristotle (e.g. John Philoponus) and made use 
of their arguments both in commenting on Aristotle and in 
independent theological and philosophical works. In the 
twelfth century their theologically based anti-Aristotelianism 
spread among Jewish and Muslim students of philosophy, 
such as Ab@ al-Barakat al-BaghdAdi (died c. 1175) and Fakhr 
ad-Din al-R4zi. They suggested that a thorough examination 
of Aristotle had revealed to them, on philosophical grounds, 
that the fundamental disagreements between Aristotle and the 
theologies based on the revealed religions represented open 
options, and that Aristotle’s view of the universe was in need of 
explanatory principles that could be readily supplied by theol- 
ogy. This critique provided the framework for the integration 
of philosophy into theology from the thirteenth century on- 
ward. 

Although it made use of such theological criticisms of phi- 
losophy, the new wisdom took the position that theology did 
not offer a positive substitute for, and was incapable of solving, 
the difficulties of Aristotelian philosophy. It did not question the 
need to have recourse to the Qur’an and the Hadith to find the 
right answers; it did, however, insist (on the authority of a long- 
standing mystical tradition) that theology concern itself orale 
with the external expressions of this divine source of know]- 
edge. The inner core was reserved for the adepts of the mysti 
path, whose journey leads to the experience of the brane 
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reality in dreams and visions. Only the mystical adepts are in 
possession of the one true wisdom, the ground of both the 
external expressions of the divine law and the phenomenal 
world of human experience and thought. 

As-Suhrawardi (twelfth century), the first master of the new 
wisdom, called it the “Wisdom of Illumination”’. He concen- 
trated on the concepts of being and non-being, which he called 
light and darkness, and explained the gradation of beings 
according to the strength, or perfection, of their light. This 
gradation forms a single continuum that culminates in pure 
light, self-luminosity, self-awareness, self-manifestation, or 
sell-knowledge, which is God, the light of lights, the true 
One. The stability and eternity of this single continuum result 
from every higher light overpowering and subjugating the 
lower, and movement and change along the continuum result 
from each of the lower lights desiring and loving the higher. 

As-Suhrawardi’s doctrine claims to be the inner truth behind 
the exoteric (external) teachings of both Islam and Zoroas- 
trianism, as well as the wisdom of all ancient sages, especially 
lranians and Greeks, and of the revealed religions as well. This 
neutral yet positive attitude toward the diversity of religions 
was to become one of the hallmarks of the new wisdom. 
Different religions were seen as different manifestations of the 

same truth, their essential agreement was emphasized, and 
various attempts were made to combine them into a single 
harmonious religion meant for all humankind. 

The impact of Ibn al-’Arabi (twelfth-thirreenth century) on 
the subsequent development of the new wisdom was especially 
significant for his central doctrine of the “tunity of being” and 
his distinction between the absolute One — which is undefin- 
able truth (hagg) - and his self-manifestation (zuhul), or 
creation (khalg), which is ever new (jadid) and in perpetual 
Movement - a movement that unites the whole of creation in 
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constant oe the very core of this dynamic ej, 

stands nature, the “dark cloud” (‘ama’) or “mist” (bub, 

the ultimate principle of things and forms: intelligence, m 

venly bodies, and elements and their mixtures that culmnay 
in the perfect man. This primordial nature is the “breath’ of 
the merciful God in His aspect as Lord. It flows throughout th 
universe and manifests truth in all its parts. It is the first mothe 
through which truth manifests itself to itself and generates te 
universe. And it is the universal natural body that gives birthto 
the translucent bodies of the spheres, to the elements, and to 
their mixtures, all of which are related to that primary source 
as daughters to their mother. 

After Ibn al-’Arabi, the new wisdom developed rapidly in 
intellectual circles in eastern Islam. Commentators began the 
process of harmonizing and integrating the views of the 
masters. Great poets made them part of every educated man's 
literary culture. Mystical fraternities became the custodians of 
such works, spreading them into Central Asia and the Indian 
subcontinent and transmitting them from one generation (0 
another. 

Following the Mongol khan Hiilagii’s entry into Baghdad 
(1258), the Twelver Shi‘ites were encouraged by the Il Khand 
Tatars and Nazir ad-Din at-Tusi (the philosopher and theo- 
logian who accompanied Htlagii as his vizier) to abandon 
their hostility to mysticism. Mu’tazili doctrines were retained 
in their theology. Theology, however, was downgraded to 
“formal” learning that must be supplemented by higher things, 
the latter including philosophy and mysticism, both of earlier 
Shi‘ite (including Isma’ili) origin and of later Sunni prove- 
nance. Al-Ghazali, As-Suhrawardi, al-’Arabi, and Avicenna 
were then eagerly studied and (excepr for their doctrine of the 


imamate) embraced with l[ittle or no reservation. 
This movement in Shi‘ite thought gathered momentury, 
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when the leaders of a mystical fraternity established themselves 
as the Safavid dynasty (1501-1732) in Iran, where they 
championed Twelver Shi'ism as the official doctrine of the 
new monarchy. During the seventeenth century Iran experi- 
enced a cultural and scientific renaissance that included a 
tevival of philosophical studies. There, Islamic philosophy 
found its last creative exponents. The new wisdom as ex- 
pounded by the masters of the school of Esfahan radiated 
throughout Eastern Islam and continued as a vital tradition 
until modern times. 

The new wisdom lived on during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, conserving much of its vitality and strength 
but not cultivating new ground. It attracted able thinkers such 
as Shah Wali Allah of Delhi and Hadi Sabzevari, and became a 
regular part of higher education in the Ottoman Empire, Iran, 
and the Indian subcontinent, a status never achieved by the 
earlier tradition of Islamic philosophy. In collaboration with 
its lose ally Persian mystical poetry, the new wisdom deter- 
mined the intellectual outlook and spiritual mood of educated 
Muslims in the regions where Persian had become the domi- 
nant literary language. Attempts to reject the new wisdom in 
the name of simple, robust, and more practical piety or a 
return to an older, more orthodox form of mysticism remained 

isolated and were either ignored or reintegrated into the 

mainstream until the coming of the modern reformers. 

In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries Jamal ad-Din al- 
Afhani, Muhammad ‘Abduh, and Muhammad Iqbal advo- 
cated radical reforms. The modernists attacked the new 
wsdom's social and political norms, its individualistic ethics, 
énd its inability to speak intelligently about social, cultural, 
and political problems generated by a long period of intellec- 
lulisolaion and domination by the European powers. 


N ith 
“one of the reformers was a great political philosopher. 
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They were concerned with reviving their Nations’ | 
energies, urging them to free themselves from foreign ‘iat 
tion, and impressing on them the need to reform thei ie 
and educational institutions. They also saw thar al thi 
required a total reorientation, which could not take plac 
so long as the new wisdom remained not only the bighe 
aim of a few solitary individuals but also a sacial and populy, 
ideal. As late as 1917, Iqbal found that “the presenta 
Muslim prefers to roam about aimlessly in the valley g 
Hellenic—Persian mysticism, which teaches us to shut our eye 
to the hard reality around, and to fix our gaze on what 
described as ‘illumination’.” His reaction was harsh: “To me 
this self-mystification, this nihilism, i.e. seeking reality whereit 
does not exist, is a physiological symptom, giving me a clue to 
the decadence of the Muslim world.” 

The modern reformers advocated a return to the movem 
and masters of IslAmic theology and philosophy antedating the 


new wisdom. They argued that these, rather than che “Persian 


represented Islam’s original and a 
r to tne 


ents 


incrustation of Islam’’, 
ive impulse. The modernists were attracted 1n particula 
views of the Mu’tazilah: affirmation of God’s unity and denial 
of all similarity between Him and created things, reliance on 
human reason, emphasis on human freedom, faith in the 
human ability to distinguish berween good and bad, and 
insistence on the human responsibility to do good and fight 
against evil in private and public places. They were also 
impressed by the traditionalists’ devotion to the original, 
uncomplicated forms of Islam and by their fighting spirit, 
as well as by the Ithna ‘Ashariyahs’ view of faith as an affair 
of the heart and their spirited defence of the Muslim commu- 
nity from extreme expressions of rationalism and S€Clarianism 


alike. 
In viewing the scientific and philosophica! tradition 
“) 


| 
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Eastern and Western Islam prior to the Tatar and Mongol 
invasions, the modernists saw an irrefutable proof that true 
Islam stands for the liberation of human spirit, promotes 
critical thought, and provides both the impetus to grapple 
with the temporal and the demonstration of how to set it in 
order, These ideas initiated what was to become a vast effort to 
recover, edit, and translate into the Muslim national languages 
works of earlier theologians and philosophers, which had been 
long neglected or known only indirectly through later 
accounts, 

The modern reformers insisted that Muslims must be taught 
to understand modern science and philosophy, including 
modern social and political philosophies. Initially, this chal- 
lenge became the task of the new universities in the Muslim 
world. ln the latter part of the twentieth century, however, the 
originally wide gap between the various programmes of theo- 
logical and philosophical studies in religious colleges and in 
modern universities narrowed considerably. 


Education 


Muslim educational activity began in the eighth century, 
primarily in order to disseminate the teaching of the Qur’an 
andthe sunnah of the Prophet. The first task was to record oral 
traditions and collect written manuscripts. By rhe time of the 
nnth and early tenth centuries the Arab sciences of tradition, 
history, and literature had been established. 

When the introduction of the Greek sciences — philosophy, 
medicine, and mathematics — created a formidable body of lay 
knowledge, its reaction with the traditional religious base 
resulted in the rationalist theological movement of the Mu’ta- 
ulah. In reaction to this, from the ninth to the twelfth centuries, 
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Sunni scripturalists formulated a religious dogma and began» 
draw a sharp distinction between religious and secular sciencg 
The custodians of the Shari‘ah (Islamic law) developed ay 
unsympathetic attitude toward the secular disciplines and g, 
cluded them from the curriculum of the madrasah (colleg 
system. This exclusion proved fatal, not only for those disc. 
plines but, in the long run, for religious thought in genera 
because of the lack of intellectual challenge and stimulation 4 
typical madrasah curriculum included logic, Arabic literatur, 
law, Hadith, Qur’4n commentary, and theology. Despite spora- 
dic criticism from certain quarters, the madrasah system te 
mained impervious to change. In contrast to the Sunnis, the 
Shi‘ites continued seriously to cultivate philosophy, which 
developed a strong religious character. | 
One important feature of Muslim education was that pr 
mary education (which consisted of Qur’an reading, wee 
and rudimentary arithmetic) did not feed candidates to inst 
itutions of higher education, and the two remained separate. In 
higher education, emphasis was on books rather than subjects 
and on commentaries rather than original works. Thus, 
coupled with the habit of learning by rote (which was devel- 
oped from a tradition that encouraged learning more than 
thinking), impoverished intellectual creativity still further. 
Despite these grave shortcomings, however, the madrasah 
produced one important advantage. Through the uniformity 
of its religio-legal content, it gave the ‘ulama’ (“the learned”) 
the opportunity to effect that overall cohesiveness and unity of 
thought and purpose that, despite great variations in local 
Muslim cultures, has become a palpable feature of the world 
Muslim community. 
When higher learning in the form of tradition grew indie 
eighth and ninth centuries, it was centred around learne 


d 
to whom students travelled from far and near and from mer 


whom 
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they obtained a certificate to teach what they had learned. 
Women were excluded from madrasahs, but in urban areas 
they had access to learning at mosques. Women in scholarly 
families sometimes became renowned teachers, especially of 
Hadith. Through the munificence of rulers, princes, and even 
wealthy female patrons, large private and public libraries were 
built, and schools and colleges arose. 

In the early ninth century a significant incentive to learning 

came from translations of scientific and philosophical works 
from the Greek (and partly Sanskrit) at the famous bayt al- 
bikmab (“house of wisdom”) at Baghdad. The Fatimid caliph 
al-Hakim set up a dar alhikmab (“hall of wisdom”’) in Cairo in 
the tenth-eleventh century. With the advent of the Seljuq 
Turks, the famous vizier Nizam al-Mulk created an important 
college at Baghdad, devoted to Sunni learning, in the latter half 
of the eleventh century. In Turkey a new style of madrasah 
came into existence; it had four wings, for the teaching of the 
four schools of Sunni law. Professorial chairs were endowed in 
large colleges by princes and governments, and residential 
students were supported by college endowment funds. Myriad 
smaller centres of learning were endowed by private dona- 
hons. 

One of the world’s oldest surviving universities, al-Azhar at 
Cairo, was originally established by the Fatumids. After ousting, 
the Fanmuds in the cwelfth century, Saladin, the founder of rhe 
Ayyubid dynasty, consecrated the university to Sunni learn- 
ing, Throughout subsequent centuries, colleges and quasi- 
universines arose throughout the Muslim world from Spain 
[whence Islamic philosophy and science were transmitted to the 
Latin West) across Central Asia to India. 

Today, al-Azhar remains the chief centre of Islamic and 
Arabic learning in the world. The basic programme of studies 
Was, and still is, Islamic law, theology, and the Arabic 
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language. Late in the European Middle Ages Philosophy ay 
medicine were added to the curriculum, but, because Onna 
and independent thinking was suspect in orthodox Scholatly 
circles, these subjects were soon eliminated. Only in the nine 
teenth century was philosophy reinstated. Twentieth<entuy 
efforts at modernization resulted in the addition of soci 
sciences at al-Azhar’s new supplementary campus at Nast City 
There are 14 subject faculties for men and 5 for women in 
Cairo, as well as regional faculties. Women have been admitted 
since 1962. Also important is Aligarh Muslim Universit 
(founded 1875), south-east of Delhi. A number of educational 
foundations, such as Al-Maktoum and Al-Haramain, are also 
significant in spreading Islam through education. 


The Family 


A basic social teaching of Islam is the encouragement 0 
marriage, and the Qur’4n regards celibacy as something to 
be resorted to only under economic stringency. Many Sufis, on 
the other hand, prefer celibacy, and some even regard women 
as an evil distraction from piety, although marriage also 
remains the normal practice with Sufis. 

Polygamy is permitted by the Qur’d4n, which, however, 
limits the number of simultaneous wives to four, and this 
permission ts made dependent on the condition that justice be 
done among co-wives (4:3). Medieval law and society te- 
garded this “‘justice”’ to be primarily a private matter berween 
a husband and his wives, although the law did provide redress 
in cases of gross neglect of a wife. The right to divorce was also 
vested basically in the husband, who could unilaterally re. 
pudiate his wife, although the woman could also sue hee 
husband for divorce before a court on certain grounds, 
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The virtue of chastity is regarded as of prime importance by 
Islam. The Qur’an advances its universal recommendation of 
marriage as a means to ensure a state of chastity (ihsan), which 
is held to be induced by a single free wife. The Qur’An states 
that those guilty of adultery are to be severely punished with 
(00 lashes (24:2). Tradition has intensified this injunction and 
has prescribed this punishment for unmarried persons, while 
married adulterers are to be stoned to death. A false accusation 


of adultery is punishable by 80 lashes. 

The general ethic of the Qur’an considers the marital bond 
to rest on “mutual love and mercy”. The detailed laws of 
inheritance prescribed by the Qur’an also tend to confirm the 
idea of a central family - husband, wife, and children, along 
with the husband’s parents (4:7-12). In recent times most 
Muslim countries have enacted legislation to tighten marital 
relationships. The right of parents to good treatment is stressed 
in Islam, and the Qur’an extols filial piety, particularly tender- 
ness (o the mother, as an important virtue (46:15-17). So 
strong is the patriarchal family group ethos that in most 
Muslim societies daughters are not given the inheritance share 
prescribed by the sacred law in order to prevent disintegration 
of the joint family’s patrimony. 

Forsome women, modernization since the twentieth century 
has been especially problematic. Urged on the one hand to be 
liberated from Islam and thereby become modern, they are 
told by others to be liberated from being Western through 
being self-consciously Muslim. 

There is litle information on the situation of ordinary 
women in premodern Islamdom, but evidence from the mod- 


em period underscores the enormous variety of settings in 
which Muslim women live and work, as well as the inability of 
the stereotype of meek, submissive, veiled passivity to reflect 
he quality of their lives, As always, Muslim women live in 
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cities, towns, villages, and among migratory Paty 
some work outside the home, some inside, Some = ibe 
some wear concealing clothing in public, mos a 2 
some, movement outside the home is restricted, fo, 1: 01 


and, for many, public modesty 1s common, as it jg - 0 
Man, 


Muslim men. For many, the private home and the Dubjier 
~ wath 


continue to be the centres of social interaction; for othe, i 
world of employment and city life 1s an option. As alway, is 
live in polygamous families. Strict adherence to the Shati4h, 
provision for women to hold their property in their own rh 
has produced Muslim women of great wealth, in the pas , 


well as today. 


Cultural Diversity 


The world of Islam harbours a tremendous diversity of cul. 
tures, and in different areas it has assimilated native practices 
into its own. Because Islam draws no absolute distinction 
between the religious and the temporal, the Muslim state 1s 
by definition religious. 

The expansion of Islam can be divided into two broad 
periods. In the first period of the Arab conquests the assim- 
ilative activity of the conquering religion was far-reaching. 
Although Persia resurrected its own language and a measure of 
its national culture after the first three centuries of Islam, Its 
culture and language had come under heavy Arab influence. 
Only after Safavid rule installed Shi‘ism as a distinctive creed 
in the sixteenth century did Persia regain a kind of religious 
autonomy. The language of religion and thought, however. 


continued to be Arabic. 
In the second period, the spread of Islam was largely Bc, 


work of Sufi missionaries, who compromised wit}, est 
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customs and beliefs and left a great deal of the pre-Islamic 
legacy in every region intact. Thus, among the Central Asian 
Turks, shamanistic practices were absorbed, while in Africa 
the holy man and his barakah (an influence supposedly caus- 
ing material and spiritual well-being) survive. In India there are 
large areas geographically distant from the Muslim religio- 
political centre of power in which customs are still Hindu and 
even pre-Hindu. The custom of sati, in which a widow burned 
herself alive along with her dead husband, persisted in India 
even among some Muslims until late into the Mughal period. 
The eighteenth- and nineteenth-century reform movements 
strove to “purify” Islam of these accretions and superstitions. 

Caste developed among Muslims in India and Pakistan as a 
result of the proximity of Hindu culture and the fact that in most 
South Asian socteties Muslims had converted from Hinduism. 
Hindus gave the Muslim ruling class its own status. In South 
Asian Muslim societies a distinction is made between the ashraf 
(“noblemen”), descendants of Muslim Arab immigrants, and the 
non-ashraf Hindu converts. The ashraf group is further divided 
into four subgroups: (1) sayyids, descendants of Muhammad 
through his daughter Fatmah and son-in-law ‘Ali, (2) shaykhs 
(Arabic: “‘chiefs”), descendants of Arab or Persian immigrants 
but including some Rajputs, (3) Pashtuns, members of Pashto- 
speaking tribes in Afghanistan and north-western Pakistan, and 
(4) Mughals. The non-ashraf Muslim castes have three levels: at 
thetop, converts from high Hindu castes, mainly Rajputs, insofar 
as they have not been absorbed into the shaykh castes; next, 
amsan caste groups, such as the Julehes, originally weavers; and 
lowest, the converted Dalits or Harijans (formerly called ‘‘un- 
'ouchables”), who have continued their old occupations. 

In Indonesia, Islam arrived late and soon came under the 


iluence of European colonialism. Indonesian society, there- 
oe, has kept its customary law (called adat) at the expense of 
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the Shari‘ah; many of its tribes are still Matriarcha| 
culturally the Hindu epics Ramayana and Mahia 
a high position in national life. Since the nineteenth ea 
however, orthodox Islam has gained steadily in te 
because of fresh contacts with the Middle East. 
Apart from regional diversity, the main internal division 
within Islamic society is between urban and village life. isin, 
originated in the two cities of Mecca and Medina, and, a5; 


expanded, its peculiar ethos appears to have developed main) 
in urban areas. Culturally, it came under a heavy Persia 
influence in Iraq, where the Arabs learned the ways and stye 
of life of their conquered people. The custom of veiling women 
(the purdah), for example, was acquired in Iraq. In general, 
Islim came to appropriate a strong feudal ethic from th 
peoples it conquered. Also, because the Muslims generally 
represented the administrative and military aristocracy and 
because the learned class (the ‘ulama’) was an essential arm ol 


the state, the higher culture of Islam became urban-based. 


This city orientation explains and also underlines the tradi: 
tional cleavage between the orthodox Islam of the ‘ulama’ and 
the folk Islam espoused by the Sufi orders of the countryside. 
In the modern period, the advent of education and rapid 
industrialization threatened to make this cleavage still wider 
Since the advenr of a strong and widespread fundamentalist 
movement in the second half of the twentieth century, ths 


dichotomy has decreased. 


Religious Dress 


Islam attaches less importance to liturgical vestments than do 
most religions, but the social emphasis of the Islamic faith finds 
expression in the universal application of the regulation 

s 
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poverning dress. Because Islam recognizes no priesthood, 
“clerical” functions are discharged by the ‘ulama’, whose 
insignia is the ‘imamah (a scarf or turban). 

Inthe western part of the Muslim world, “clerical” dress has 
tended to become standardized according to the Azhar (Egyp- 
tian) pattern: a long, wide-sleeved gown (jubbah) reaching to 
the feet and buttoned halfway down its total length over a 
striped garment (caftan); the headgear consists of a soft 
collapsible cap (galansuwah) of red felt around which is 
wound a white muslin ‘imamah. In Syria a hard tarbush of 
the same red shade replaces the galansuwah. Both the galan- 
suwah and the tarbush are provided with a blue tassel. The 

mbbah is usually a sober shade of blue, grey, or brown, and 

seldom black. Among the Sunnis - from Iraq eastward — the 
jobah is worn in association with an ‘aba’ (a long, full 
garment), traditionally of camel’s hair and brown or black 
in colour. This is sometimes secured by a hijam, or cummer- 

bund. In this second regional variant, the ‘17amah becomes a 

full turban replacing the cap, or fez. A green turban usually 

denotes a sharif, or descendant of the Prophet Muhammad, 
and among the Shi‘ites the entire garb is black, as a symbol of 

mourning for the death of Husayn ibn ‘Ali at Karbala’ (680). 

For all Muslim males, the wearing of gold or silk is for- 
bidden in consequence of a prescription (hadith) of the Pro- 
phet, whereby the wearing of either was rendered ‘‘haram 
lforbidden] for the males of my nation”. Footwear must be 
removed on entering a mosque for fear of defiling the interior 
with ritually impure substances that may have adhered to the 
sole of the shoe. This rule applies also to entering a grave; thus, 
pravedigeers and stonemasons must be unshod on such occa- 
sions, A head covering should properly be worn in the mosque 


and even when praying outside the mosque as a mark of 
respect. 
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When a Muslim purposes to visit the holy city of Mp 
the time of the major pilgrimage (haj)), he enters se. 
consecration and robes himself in two white seamles ba 
ments (thram), the guise of a beggar, which may not b 
exchanged for normal dress until he deconsecrates hin 

after the conclusion of the pilgrimage ceremonies. To they 


two garments women may add a veil. 

Many of the mystical dervish orders (turuq) wear distincnve 
robes, frequently with hierarchical differences. In Turkey 
headstones are carved in the shape of the headdress distincive 
of the order to which the deceased belonged and are tinctured 
in the appropriate colours. Particularly interesting are the 

ceremonial robes of the Mawlawiyah order (popularly known 
in the West as the Whirling or Dancing Dervishes), in which 
the symbolism of the robes is central to the mysteries of the 
order. The dervishes wear over all other garments a black robe 
(khirgah), which symbolizes the grave; the tall camel's hair hat 
(sikke) represents the headstone. Underneath are the white 
‘‘dancing”’ robes consisting of a very wide, pleated frock 
(tannur), over which fits a short jacket (destegiil). On arising 
to participate in the ritual dance, the dervish casts off the 
blackness of the grave and appears radiant in the white shroud 
of resurrection. The head of the order wears a green scarf of 
office wound around the base of his sikke. 

For all Muslims of whatever sect, the standard graveclothes 
are the threefold linen shroud, or kafan; the izar, or lower 
garment; the rida’, or upper garment; and the lifafah, or 
overall shroud. Martyrs, however, are buried in the clothes 
in which they die, without their bodies or their garments being 
washed, because the blood and the dirt are viewed as Buidenees 


of cheir state of glory. 
The tradition for women to cover themselves from head 
ro 


toe and veil their faces when they go out in public is an olg 6 
ne, 
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predating Islam in Persia, Syria, and Anarolia. The Qur’an 
provides instructions giving guidance on this matter but not a 
strict ruling. The enveloping cloaks worn by women for this 
purpose are similar to one another and often incorporate a 
mesh panel through which women may peer at the world 
outside. The most common names for this garment are chador, 


chadar, chadri, carsaf, and tcharchaf. 


Dietary Laws 


Islamic dietary laws - as spelled out in the Qur’an — illustrate 
the establishment of a sense of social identity and separateness 
in the early Islamic community. Many of the dietary regula- 
fons in the Qur’an are explicit in establishing distinctions 
berween Arabs and Jews and borrow heavily from Mosaic 
Law, 

Muhammad proscribed for Muslims the flesh of animals 
that are found dead, blood, swine’s flesh, and food that had 
heen offered or sacrificed to idols. The most radical departure 
of Qur’anic from Mosaic dietary laws was in connection with 
intoxicating liquor. Though Jews frown upon alcoholic bev- 

erages, they do not forbid them; however Muhammad abso- 

\utely forbade alcohol. 

\slam represents a more fundamental removal from all other 
major religions: what is polluting, forbidden, and enjoined for 





one person in Islam applies equally to all. Islam’s sharpest 

contrast in this regard is to the religions of India. This 
difference is highlighted by the fact that Muslims of all social 
statuses in an Indian village eat freely with each other, worship 
in the same mosques, and participate in ceremonies together. 
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Religion and the Arts 





Artistic works in the Islamic world borrowed from Pers, a 
Byzantine traditions but were Islamized in a manner that hj 
them into a homogeneous spiritual-aesthetic complex, Th 
most important principle governing art was the religioy 
prohibition of figurization and representation of living crea 
tures. Underlying this prohibition is the assumption that God 
is the sole author of life and that a person who produces a 


likeness of a living being seeks to rival God. Hence, in Islami 
aniconism two considerations are brought together: rejection 
of such images that might become idols (these may be images 
of anything) and rejection of figures of living things. 

This basic principle has, however, undergone modifications 
First, pictures were tolerated if they were confined to private 
apartments and harems of palaces. This was the case with 
some members of the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid dynasties, Turks, 
and Persians — in particular with the Shi'ites, who have 
produced an abundance of pictorial representations of the 
holy family and of Muhammad himself. Second, animal and 
human figures in pictures are combined with other ornamental 
designs such as geometrical patterns and arabesques — stressing 
their ornamental nature rather than representative function. 
Third, for the same reason, in sculptural art they appear in low 
relief. In other regions of the Muslim world — in North Africa, 
Egypt, and India (except for Mughal palaces) — representa- 
tional art was strictly forbidden. 

Instrumental music was forbidden by the orthodox in the 
formative stages of Islam. As for vocal music, its place was 
largely taken by a sophisticated and artistic form of the 
recitation of the Qur’an known as tajwid. Nevertheless. the 
Muslim princely courts generously patronized and Cultivated 
music. Among the religious circles, the Sufis introduced both 
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vocal and instrumental music as part of their spiritual prac- 
tces. The sama’, as this music was called, was opposed by the 
orthodox at the beginning, bur the Sufis persisted in its use, 
which slowly won general recognition. The great Sufi poet 
Jalal ad-Din ar-Rumi (died 1273) - revered equally by the 
orthodox and the Sufis - heard the divine voice in his stringed 
musical instrument when he said “‘Its head, its veins [strings] 
andits skin are all dry and dead; whence comes to me the voice 
of the Friend?” 

In literature, drama and pure fiction were not allowed — 
drama because it was a representational art and fiction be- 
cause it was akin to lying. Similar constraints operated against 
the elaboration of mythology. Story literature was tolerated, 
and the great story works of Indian origin - The Thousand and 
One Nights and Kalilah wa Dimnah - were translated from 
the Persian, introducing secular prose into Arabic. Didactic 
and pious stories were used and even invented by popular 
preachers. Much of this folklore found its way back into 

enlarged editions of The Thousand and One Nights and, 

through it, has even influenced later history writing. 
Because of the ban on fictional literature, there grew a 
strong tendency in later literary compositions — in both poetry 
and prose - toward hyperbole (mubalaghah), a literary device 
t0 satisfy the need to get away from what is starkly real 
without committing literal falsehood, thus often resulting in 
the caricature and the grotesque. Poetry lent itself particularly 
well to this device, which was freely used in panegyrics, satires, 
and lyrics. Poetry also afforded an especially suitable vehicle 
lora type of mystic poetry in which it is sometimes impossible 
lo determine whether the poet is talking of earthly love or 


spintual love. For the same reason, poetry proved an effective 
haven for thinly veiled deviations from and even attacks on the 


icalist religion of the orthodox. 

















Islamic Myth and Legend 


The strict monotheism of Islam does not alloy toy 
mythological embellishment, and only reluctantly y 2 
fre thy 
scriptural revelations of the Qur’4n elaborated ang lar 
by commentators and popular preachers. Thus, in th i 
three centuries, a number of ideas from the ancient Middl 
East and from Hellenistic and especially from Judaeo-Chy, 
tian traditions were absorbed into Islam and given at ley 
partial sanction by the theologians. At the same time, legend 
were woven around the Prophet Muhammad and the member 
of his family. Though inconsistent with historical reality, thee 
legends formed for the masses the main sources of inspiration 
about the famous figures of the past. 
Since early times Islamic theologians have sought to di 
regard the Qur’4nic interpretation of both storytellers and 
mystics. The gussas, or storytellers, made the Qur’Anic revela 
tion more understandable to the masses by filling in the shon 
texts with detailed descriptions that were not found in scrip- 
ture. Though rhe mystics tried ro maintain the purity of the 
divine word, they also attempted a spiritualization of both the 
Qur’an and the popular legends that developed around I 
Their way of giving to the Qur’anic words a deeper meanwg, 
however, and discovering layer after layer of meaning in chem, 
sometimes led to new quasi-mythological forms. Later Islamic 
mystical thinkers built up closed systems that can be called 
almost mythological (e.g. the angelology - theory of angels - of 
Suhrawardi al-Magqtul, [died 1191]). 

The sources of Islamic mythology are first of all the Qur’4nic 
revelations. Since the ninth century, commentators on the 
Qur’an have been by far the most important wimesses - 
Islamic ‘“‘mythology’’. They wove into their explanations Var. 
ious strands of Persian and ancient oriental lore and relied 
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heavily on Jewish tradition. Traditions about the life and 
sayings of the Prophet grew larger and larger and adopted 
foreign mythological material. While the classical mythology 
of Islam, as far as it can be properly called so, is spread over the 
whole area of Islam, the miracles and legends around a 
particular Muslim saint are found chiefly in the area of his 
special influence (especially where his order is most popular). 

From the eleventh century onward, the biographies of the 
mystics often show interesting migrations of legendary motifs 
from one culture to another. The Tazkerat ol-Owltya’ (“‘Mem- 
ois of the Saints”) of Farid od-Din ‘Attar (died c. 1220), for 
instance, has become the storehouse of legendary material 
about the early Sufi mystics for the Persian-speaking countries. 
Muslim historians interested in world history often began their 
works with mythological tales; central Asian traditions were 
addedin Iran during the Il-Khanid Dynasty (1256-1335). Folk 

poetry’, in the different languages spoken by Muslims, provides 

a popular representation of traditional material, whether in 

Arabic, Persian, Turkish, the Indian and Pakistani languages 

leg. Urdu, Bengali, Sindhi, Panjabi, and Baluchi), or the 

African languages; in all of them allusions to myth and legend 

ate found down to the level of riddles and lullabies. Typical 
of the legendary tradition of the Shi‘ites are the ta’ztyas 

(‘passion-plays”) in Iran, commemorating the death of Hu- 

sayn (680), and the marsryehs (threnodies or elegies for the 
dead), which form an important branch of the Urdu poetry of 

India and Pakistan. 

Myths covering the cosmology and eschatology of the 
Muslim world vary from its creation out of nothing by God’s 
word kun (“Be”) and the questioning of the dead by two 
terrible angels (thus the reciting of the profession of faith to the 
dying), to the announcement of the end of the world by the 


| 
| Coming of the mahdi (“divinely guided one’) — a messianic 
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figure who will appear in the last days; he is not foung. 
Qur’4n but developed out of Shi‘ite speculations and i = 
% 


times identified with Jesus. 
Muhammad, whose only miracle, according to hj * 
words, was the bringing of the Qur'an, is credited yi, 
innumerable miracles and associated with a variety of nj. 
aculous occurrences: his finger split the moon; the cook 
poisoned meat warned him not to touch it; the palm mu 
sighed; the gazelle spoke for him; he cast no shadow, fromh 
perspiration the rose was created. Muhammad-mysticism 
proper was developed in the late ninth century; he is shom 
as the one who precedes creation, his light is pre-eternal, and 
he is the reason for and the goal of creation. He becomes the 
perfect man, uniting the divine and the human sphere as dawn 

unites night and day. 

Muhammad’s cousin and son-in-law ‘Ali has also ber 
surrounded by legends, and ‘Ali’s son Husayn is the subjer 
of innumerable poems that concern the day of his final fight mn 
Karbala’. Almost every figure mentioned in the Qur'an has 
become the centre of a circle of legends, be it Yusuf, the symbdl 
of overwhelming beauty, or Jesus with the life-giving breath, 
the model of poverty and asceticism. The great religious 
personalities have become legendary, especially the martyt- 
mystic Hallaj (died 922). His words ana al-Hagq, “1 am the 
Creative Truth”, became the motto of many later mystics. His 
death on the gallows in Baghdad is the model for the suffering 
of lovers. Ihe founders of mystical orders were credited by 
their followers with a variety of miracles, such as riding on 
lions, healing the sick, and walking on water. 

A feature of Islamic mythology is the transformation of 
unreligious stories into vehicles of religious experience. The 
old hero of romantic love in Arabic literature, Majnun, “the 
demented one”, became a symbol of the soul longing hae 
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identification with God, and in the Indus Valley the tales of 
Sassut and Sohni, the girls who perish for their love, and other 
romantic figures, have been understood as symbols of the soul 
longing for union with God through suffering and death. 

Many Muslim tales, legends, and traditional sayings are 
built upon the mystical value of numbers, such as the threefold 
or sevenfold repetition of a certain rite. This is largely ex- 
plained by examples from the life of a saintly or pious person, 
often the Prophet himself. The number 40, found in the Qur’an 
(as also in the Bible) as the length of a period of repentance, 
suffering, preparation, and steadfastness, is connected tn Islam 
with the 40 days’ preparation and meditation, or fasting, of the 
novice in the mystical brotherhood. To each number, as well as 
to each day of the week, special qualities are attributed 
through the authority of both actual and alleged statements 
of the Prophet. 

The umportance given to the letters of the Arabic alphabet is 
peculiar to Muslim pious thought. Letters of the alphabet were 
assigned numerical values: the straight al:f (numerical value 

one), the first letter of the alphabet, becomes a symbol of the 
uniqueness and unity of Allah; the b (numerical value two), the 

hust letter of the Qur'an, represents to many mystics the creative 

power by which everything came into existence; the b (numer- 
ical value five) is the symbol of huwa, He, the formula for God’s 
absolute transcendence; the m (numerical value 40) is the 
“shawl of humanity” by which God, the One (al-Ahad), is 
separated from Ahmad (Muhammad). M is the letter of human 
nature and hints at the 40 degrees between humanity and God. 
The sect of the Hurufis developed these cabalistic interpreta- 
lions of letters, but they are quite common in the whole Islamic 
world and form almost a substitute for mythology. 
Today, mythology proper has only a very small place 


4 official Islam. Reformers tried to purge Islam of all 
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non-Qur’anic ideas and picturesque elaborations of on 
whereas the mystics tried to spiritualize them as far as wo 

Modern Muslim exegesis attempts to interpret Many of 

mythological strands of the Qur’an in the light of Mode 

science; to some interpreters, jinn (demons) and angels ap 7 
spiritual forces; to others, jinn are microbes or the like. Neve, PA RT 
theless, popular legends surrounding the Prophet and th, 

saints are still found among the masses; while they are tending 


to disappear under the influence of historical research, many - C 
have formed models for the behaviour and spiritual life of the S LA M | 


Muslim believer. WORLD [4 ISTO RY 








THE AGE OF MUHAMMAD AND THE CALIPHATE 


Pre-Muhammacan Society 


Then Muhammad was born in $70, the potential for pan 
tabunfation seemed nl but after he die, i 632 the first 
eration ois followers were able not only to maintatn pan 
tb yufetion but to expand far beyond the Arabian Pn 
oat The potential for Muslin empire buldng hac been 
sled withthe rise ofthe earliest cvilaations in western 
ka and was refined with the emergence and spread of wha 
eben caled thereon’ Axial Age elgions ~ Abranarc 
ened onthe Hebrew patiarch Abraham, and Mazdean, 
lcwed on the Lanin deity Ahura Mandah ~ and the later 
ave, Christianity, It was facitaed bythe expansion o 
rade om eastern Asia to the Mediterranean and by the 
cel changes thus efete. 

he see century aD a coalition of Arab groups inside 
andouside the Arabian Peninsula, some sedentary and some 
Meraory, seed politcal and fiscal control in. western 
ka. The factors that surounded and directed. the 
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Christians in Najran, provoking Abyssinian Christian rn. 
and occupation and control of the Yemen. In conflic # 
Byzantines, the Zoroastrian—Mazdean Sasanians my 
Yemen toward the end of the sixth century, further eNDand 
the religious and cultural horizons of Arabia, where meng 
ship in a religious community could not be apoliticaland cy 
even have international ramifications. Such connechon ty 


ween communal affiliation and political orentations woul) 


expressed in the early Islamic community. 
Paradoxically, the long-term result of Arabia's enty uy 

international politics was to enhance the power of the ml 

Arabs. The settled powers needed their hinterlands enough 

foster client states: the Byzantines oversaw the Ghassan! 

kingdom, the Persians oversaw the Lakhmid, and the Yemen 
(prior to the Abyssinian invasion) had Kindah. Arab cultura 
activity increased, and the prosperity of the fifth and suth 
centuries, as well as the intensification of imperial ri 
the late sixth century, seems to have brought the Arabs oft 
interior permanently into the wider network of communica 
tion that fostered the rise of the Islamic community at Mec 
and Medina. 

Although the sixrh-century client states were che largest Arab 
polities of their day, it was among independent Arabs living in 
Mecca in the Hejaz (al-Hijaz) that a permanently significant 
Arab state arose. Around the year ap 400 Mecca had come 
under the control of the Quraysh Arabs, and, during the 


valries in 


generations before Muhammad's birth, they used their trading 
connections and their relationships with their Bedouin cousins 


to make their town a regional centre whose influence radiated in 
many directions. They designated Mecca as a quarterly safe 
haven from the inter-tribal warfare and raiding thar Was er). 
demic among the Bedouin. Thus Mecca became an attractiy, 
site for large trade fairs that coincided with pilgrimage ( Coe z 
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local shrine, the Ka‘bah. The Ka‘bah housed the deities of 
visitors as well as the Meccans’ supra-tribal creator and cove- 
nant-guaranteeing deity, called Allah. Most Arabs probably 
viewed this deity as one among many, possessing powers not 
specific to a particular tribe; others may have identified this 
figure with the God of the Jews and Christians. 

The building activities of che Quraysh threatened one non- 
Arab power enough to invite direct interference: the Abyssi- 
nians are said to have invaded Mecca in the year of Muham- 
mad’s birth. But the Byzantines and Sasanians were distracted 
by internal reorganization and renewed conflict, and the 
Yemeni kingdoms were declining. With their weakening, 
Mecca became an attractive new focus for supra-tribal orga- 
zation. 

Meccan society was markedly diverse, including non-Arabs 
as well as Arabs, slave as well as free, and so a hierarchy based 
on wealth developed there. Meccans needed to act in their own 
mmterest and to minimize conflict by institutionalizing new, 
broader social alliances and interrelationships. Very lirtle in 
the Arabian environment, however, favoured the formation of 
stable, large-scale states, and Meccan efforts at centralization 

and unification might well have been transient. But the rise of 
the Meccan system also coincided with the spread of the 
confessional religions and, eventually, in Mecca and elsewhere 
afew individuals came to envision the possibility of effecting, 

supra-tibal association through a leadership role common to 

the confessional religions - that is, prophethood or messenger- 
shp. The only such individual who succeeded in effecting broad 
social changes was a member of the Hashim (Hashem) clan of 

Quraysh: Abi Al-Qasim Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd 

d'Muralib ibn Hashim - the Prophet Muhammad. One of 

her own, he accomplished what the Quraysh had started, first 

'Y working against them; later by working with them. 
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Muhammad and his Community 


It was Muhammad’s individual! genius to articulate ay ey 
ogy capable of appealing to multiple constituencies ang fom 
ing them into a single community. He was particulatly ya 
placed to lead such a social movement. Although he wa, 
member of a high-status tribe, he belonged to one of it\g 
well-placed clans. He was fatherless at birth; his mother ayj 
grandfather died when he was young, leaving him under ty 
protection of an uncle. Although he possessed certain adm. 
able personality traits to an unusual degree, his commercl 
success derived not from his own status but from his mamag 
to a much older woman, a wealthy widow named Khadijah, 
A few individuals, including Khadijah, immediately recog 
nized Muhammad’s vision of the archangel Gabriel as that ofa 
messenger of God, but adherence of the surrounding Arabs t 
his beliefs came more slowly. Because Muhammad's unt 
ances seemed similar to those of the kahins (religious spécit 
lists who delivered oracles in ecstatic rhymed prose (saj‘] and 
read omens), many of his hearers assumed that he was another 
one of them. But by eschewing any source other than the one 
supreme being, whom he identified as Allah (“God”) and 
whose message he regarded as cosmically significant and 
binding, Muhammad was gradually able to distinguish himself 
from all other intermediaries. 
In 622, by the time of Muhammad's emigration to Medina 
(see Chapter 1 for an account of his life), a new label had 
begun to appear in his recitations to describe his followers: in 
addition to being described in terms of their faithfulness («man) 
to God and his messenger, they were also described in terms of 
their undivided attention, that 1s, as muslims, individuals who 


assumed the right relationship to God by surrendering (15/gyy, ) 
to His will. As an autonomous community mushims might 
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have become a tribal unit like those with whom they had 
affiliated, yet under Muhammad’s leadership they developed a 
social organization that could absorb or challenge everyone 
around them. They became Muhammad's ummah (““commu- 
nity”) because they had recognized and supported God’s 
emissary (rasul Allah). The ummah’s members differed from 
one another not by wealth or genealogical superiority but by 
the depree of their faith and piety, and membership in the 
community was itself an expression of faith. Anyone could 
join, regardless of origin, by following Muhammad’s lead, and 
the nature of members’ support could vary. In the concept of 
umniah, Muhammad supplied the missing ingredient in the 
Meccan system: a powerful abstract principle for defining, 
justifying, and stimulating membership in a single community. 
Muhammad made the concept of usnmah work by expand- 
ing his role as arbiter so as to become the sole spokesman for 
all residents of Medina. He also used his outstanding knowl- 
edge of tribal relations to act as a great tribal leader and 
developed a network of alliances between his ummah and 
neighbouring tribes. He managed and distributed the booty 
fom raiding, keeping one-fifth for the ummah’s overall needs 
and distributing the rest among its members. In return, mem- 
bers pave a portion of their wealth as zakat (‘‘purification’’), to 
help the needy and to demonstrate their awareness of their 
dependence on God for all of their material benefits. 

Dunng this period, Muhammad led campaigns against non- 
supporters in Medina, against the Quraysh in Mecca, and 
apainst surrounding tribes. Activism in the name of God, both 
non-military as well as military, would become a permanent 
strand in Muslim piety. After the Muslims occupied Mecca in 
630, Muhammad began to receive deputations from many 
pas of Arabia. By his death in 632 he was ruler of virtually 
il of it. The Meccan Quraysh quickly became assimilated. 
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Ironically, in defeat they accomplished much more th 
nih 


would have had they achieved victory: the centralizating 
of Arabia around their polity and their shrine, the a coalition as ingratitude to or denial of God (the concept of 
which had been emptied of its idols to be filed ‘ie hufr); thus he gave secession (riddah) cosmic significance as 
infinitely*greacer invisible power an act of apostasy punishable, according to God’s revealed 
The broader solidarity thar Mohammadi ain messages 0 Muhammad, by death. He declared that the 
id secessionists had become Muslims, and thus servants of 
was stabilized only after his death in 632. In the next twoye, God, by joining Muhammad; they were not free zot to be 
one of his most significant legacies became apparent: th Muslims, nor could they be Muslims, and thus loyal to God, 
willingness and ability of his closest supporters to sustay under any leader whose legitimacy did not derive from 
the ideal and the reality of one Muslim community unde Muhammad. Finally, he declared Muhammad to be the last 
one leader, even in the face of significant opposition. Whe prophet God would send, relying on a reference to Muham- 
Muhammad died, two vital sources of his authority ended - mad in one of the revealed messages as khatm al-anbitya’ 


coherent rhetoric, He defined withdrawal from Muhammad’s 


ongoing revelation and his unique ability to exemplify hi (‘Seal of the Prophets’’). In his ability to interpret the events 


messages on a daily basis. The al-ansar (‘helpers’), his earl 
supporters in Medina, moved to elect their own leader, leavunp 
the al-muhdajirun (“emigrants”, his fellow emugrants to Med: 
ina) to choose theirs; but a small number of al-muhajinin 
managed to impose one of their own over the whole. That man 
was Abd Bakr, one of Muhammad’s earliest followers and the 
father of his favoured wife ‘A’ishah. The title Aba Bakr took, 
khalifah (caliph; depury or successor), echoed revealed refer- 
ences to those who assist major leaders and even God himself. 
To khalifah he appended rasal Allah, so that his authority was 
based on his assistance to Muhammad as messenger of God. 


Abu Bakr’s Succession 


Aba Bakr soon confronted two new threats: the secession of 
many of the tribes that had joined the usmmak after 630 and 
the appearance among them of other prophet figures ie 
claimed continuing guidance from God. Abi Bakr pur ap 
end to revelation with a combination of military force Arid 


of his reign from the perspective of Islam, Abt: Bakr demon- 
grated the power of the new conceptual vocabulary Muham- 
mad had introduced. 
To provide an adequate fiscal base, Abu Bakr enlarged 
impulses present in pre-Islamic Mecca and in the umznah. 
Athis death he was beginning to turn his followers to raiding 
aon-Muslims in the only direction where that was possible: 
Syria and Lraq in the north. The ability of the Medinan srate to 
absorb random action into a relatively centralized movement 
ofexpansion testifies to the strength of the new ideological and 
admmistrative patterns inherent in the concept of usmmah. 
This fusion of two once-separable phenomena, membership in 
Muhammad’s community and faith in [slam — the mundane 
and the spiritual - would become one of Islam's most dis- 
ticrve features. Becoming and being Muslim always involved 
domg more than it involved believing. Muslims were not to be 
isked to choose between religion and politics, or church and 
“ate, but between living in the world the right way or the 
"ong way. 
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Conversion and Crystallization 


Between 634 and 870, through conquest, Islim Way) 

formed from the badge of a small Arab ruling clas 

dominant faith of a vast empire that stretched fromthe a 
Mediterranean into Central Asia. As a result, Arab cl, 
intermingled with the indigenous cultures of the congue 

peoples to produce Islam’s fundamental orientanons x 

identities, and the Arabic language became a vehicle forty 
transmission of high culture, even though the Arabs remae 
a minority. Trade and taxation replaced booty as the fil 
basis of the Muslim state, a non-tribal army replaced a tl 
one, and a centralized empire became a nomunal conledea 
tion. 

When the Muslim conquests began, the Byzantines and 
Sasanians had been in conflict for a century; in the most rece 
exchanges, the Sasanians had established direct rule in th 
town of al-Hirah, further exposing its many Arabs to theu 
administration. When the Arab conquests began, representa 
tives of Byzantine and Sasanian rule on Arabias northern 


borders were not strong enough to resist. 
Aba Bakr’s successor in Medina, ‘Umar | (ruled 634-44), 


had not so much to stimulate conquest as to organize and 


channel it. As leaders he chose skilful managers experienced in 
trade and commerce as well as warfare and imbued with an 
ideology that provided their activities with a cosmic signift- 
cance. The total numbers involved in the initial conquests may 
have been relatively small, perhaps less than Vi 
into numerous shifting aa Yer few re ae 
without any sanction from the Medinan government Or one of 
its appointed commanders. 
‘Umar defined the “mmah as a continually expansive Polity 
managed by a new ruling elite, and even after the Conquese. 


sali, 
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snded, this sense of expansiveness continued to be expressed in 
the way Muslims divided the world into their own zone, the 
Dar al-Islam, and the zone into which they could and should 
expand, the Dar al-Harb, the abode of war. Muhammad’s 
revelations from God and his sunnah (“‘traditions”) defined 
the cultic and personal practices that distinguished Muslims 
from others: prayer, fasting, pilgrimage, charity, avoidance of 
pork and intoxicants, membership in one community centred 
at Mecca, and activism (jihad) in the community’s behalf. 
‘Umar symbolized this conception of the ummah in two 
ways. He assumed an additional title, amir al-mu’minin 
(‘commander of the faithful”), which linked organized acti- 
vism with faithfulness (ian), the earliest defining feature of 
the Muslim. He also adopted a lunar calendar that began with 
the Hijrah (emigration), the moment at which a group of 
individual followers of Muhammad had become an active 
social presence. Because booty was the ummah's major re- 
source, ‘Umar concentrated on ways to distribute and sustain 
it. ARer the government’s fifth-share, the rest was distributed 
according to the diwan, a register of the ruling elite and the 
conquering forces, in order of entry into the ummah. 
The fighters, or muqatilah, he stationed as an occupying 
amy in garrisons (amsar) constructed in locations strategic to 
futher conquest: al-Fustat in Egypt, Damascus in Syria, and 
Kifah and Basra in Iraq. The garrisons attracted members of 
the indigenous population; initiated population shifts, such as 
that {rom northern to southern Iraq; and also inaugurated the 
rudiments of an “Islamic” daily life: each garrison was com- 
nanded by a caliphal appointee, responsible for setting aside 
an area for prayer, a mosque (masjid), named for the prostra- 
tons (sujiad) that had become a characteristic element in the 
ive daily worship sessions (salats). There the fighters could 
bear God's revelations to Muhammad recited by men trained 
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in that emerging art. There, too, the Friday midday ... 

be performed communally, accompanied by an im 

educational device, the sermon (khuthah), through a 
the fighters could be instructed in the principles of the bs 
The mosque fused the practical and the spiritual ina gy, 
way: because the Friday prayer included an expression y 
loyalty to the ruler, it could also provide an opporunryy 


declare rebellion. 

The series of ongoing conquests that fuelled this systemhy 
their most extensive phase under ‘Umar and his success, 
‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan (ruled 644-56). Within 25 years, Musin 
Arab forces created the first empire permanently to ln 
western Asia with the Mediterranean. Within another centuy 


Muslim conquerors surpassed the achievement of Alexande 


the Great, not only in the durability of their re 
ninsula to 


but also in its scope, reaching from the Iberian Pe , 
Central Asia. After al-Hirah fell in 633, a large Byzantine force 


was defeated in Syria, opening the way to the final conquestd 
Damascus in 636 and the taking of Jerusalem in 638. By 640, 
Roman control in Syria was over; by 646 Egypt hatte 
under Islamic control. In 651 the defeat and assassination 0! 
the last Sasanian emperor, Yazdegerd III, marked the end of 
the 400-year-old Sasanian Empire. 

This phase of conquest ended under ‘Uthman and ramified 

widely — by the end of the seventh century Arab Muslims were 
trading in China — but the fiscal strain of such expansion and 
the growing independence of Arabs outside the peninsula gave 
rise to discontent toward the end of ‘Uthm4n’s reign. Into a 
society organized along family lines, ‘Uthman had introduced 
the supremacy of trans-kinship ties. He had established the 
power of Medina over some of the Quraysh families ar Meccy 
and local notables outside Arabia. He was now accused of 
nepotism for relying on his own family. His call fo, the 
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: : 3 
production of a single standard collection of Muhammad’s 


messages from God, known simply as the Qur’an (‘‘Reading’’, 
or Recitation”), and the destruction of the collections of other 
local communities, was also resented. 

Above all, ‘Uthman was the natural target of anyone dis- 
satisfied with the distribution of the conquest’s wealth, since he 
represented and defended a system that defined all income as 
Medina’s to distribute. He had granted privileges ro the earliest 
and most intensely devoted followers of his cause and to 
wealthy high-placed Meccans, assigning a lower status to 
indigenous inhabitants who joined the cause later, though 
he felt they had made an equal contribution. Orher tensions 
resulted from conditions in the conquered lands: the initial 

wolauon of Arab Muslims, and even Arab Christians who 

fought with them, from the indigenous non-Arab population; 
the discouragement of non-Arab converts, except as clients 
imawéli) of Arab tribes; the administrative dependence of 
pennsular Arabs on local Arabs and non-Arabs; and the 
development of a tax system that discriminated against non- 

Muslims. 

The ensuing conflicts were played out in a series of intra- 
Mushm disputes that began with ‘Uthman’s assassination and 
cononued until 870. The importance of kinship ties persisted, 

but they were gradually replaced by the identities of a new 
cial order. Because the ustmah, unified under one leader, 
wasseen as an earthly expression of God’s favour, and because 
God was seen as the controller of all aspects of human 
tustence, the identities formed in the course of the ummah’s 
tanly history fused the religious, social, political, and economic 
dinensions. The meaningfulness of the new identities ex- 
panded as non-Muslims contributed to Islam’s formation, 
liough opposition or through conversion. In spite of, and 
Rthaps because of, Muslims’ willingness to engage in 
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continuing internal conflicts, the faith of Islam th 
oe ie u 
one of the most unified religious traditions in hum A ki he 
n to 
" 


The First and Second fitnahs 


By the end of the period of conversion and crystallizato, 
Muslim historians would retrospectively identify four disc 
periods of conflict and label them fitnahs, trials or temptation 
to test the unity of the usmmab. This retrospective interprew 
tion may be anachronistic and misleading: the entire pert 
between 656 and the last quarter of the ninth century wa 
conflict ridden, yet the most striking characteristic of th 
period was the pursuit of unity. 

In the first cwo fituahs, claimants to the caliphate relied on 
their high standing among the Quraysh and their local iad 
in either Arabia, Iraq, or Syria. The first fitnaf, occurring 
between ‘Uthman’s assassination in 656 and the accession of 
his kinsman Mu ‘d4wiyah 1 in 661, included the caliphate of ‘Ali, 
the cousin and son-in-law of Muhammad. It involved a three 

way contest between ‘AIli’s party in Iraq; a coalition of im- 
portant Quraysh families in Mecca, including Muhammads 
wife *A’ishah and Talhah and Zubayr; and the party of 
Mu‘awiyah, the governor of Syria and a member of ‘Uthman’s 
clan, the Bani Umayyah. Ostensibly the conflict focused on 
whether ‘Uthman had been assassinated justly, whether ‘Ali 
had been involved, and wherher ‘Uthman’s death should be 
avenged by Mu‘awiyah or by the leading Meccans. ‘Ali and his 
party (shi’ah) at first gained power, then lost it permanently to 
Mu ‘awiyah. Disappointed at the Battle of Siffin (657) with 
‘Ali’s failure to insist on his right to rule, a segment of his 
partisans withdrew, calling themselves Khawarijism (Khari- 
jites; ‘“‘seceders”’, see Chaprer 3). Their spiritual heirs would 
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come to recognize any pious Muslim as leader. Meanwhile, 
another segment of ‘Ali’s party intensified their loyalty to him 
as a Just and heroic leader who was one of Muhammad’s 
dearest intimates and the father of his only male descendants. 
The second fitnah followed Mu‘awiyah’s caliphate (661- 
80), and coincided with the caliphates of Mu‘awiyah’s son 
Yazid | (ruled 680-83), whom he designated as successor, and 
Yazid’s three successors. Once again, different regions sup- 
ported different claimants, as new tribal divisions emerged in 
the garrison towns; and once again, representatives of the 
Syrian Umayyads prevailed. In the Hejaz, the Marwanid 
branch of the Umayyads, descendants of Marwan I, who 
clamed the caliphate in 685, fought against ‘Abd Allah ibn 
a-Zubayr for years; by the time they defeated him, they had 
lost most of Arabia to Kharijite rebels. 
During the period of the first rwo fitnahs, resistance to 
Muslim rule was an added source of conflict. Some of this 
resistance took the form of syncretic or anti-Islamic religious 
movements. In other areas it took the form of large-scale 
miliary hostility. In the 660s the Umayyads had expanded 
their conflict with the Byzantine Empire by competing for 
bases in coastal North Africa; it soon became clear, however, 
that only a full fledged occupation would serve their purposes. 
That occupation was begun by ‘Uqbah ibn Naf’, the founder 
of al-Qayrawan (Kairouan, in modern Tunisia) and, as Sidi 
(in| ‘Ugbah, the first of many Maghribi Muslim saints. It 
eventually resulted in the incorporation of large numbers of 
pagan or Christianized Berber tribes. 

During the caliphate of ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan (ruled 
685-705}, and under his successors during the next four 
ttcades, the problematic consequences of the conquests be- 
“ame much more visible. While the Marwan id caliphs nom- 


| Wally ruled the various religious communities, they allowed 
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the communities’ own appointed or elected officials r 

ister most internal affairs. Yet now the Fight of te Gradually, most of the subject population was incorporated 
Co Hiarerrities COUR eR justified by hee into the w#unah. As the conquests slowed, it became more and 
and sunnah; as peoples with revealed books (ab/ ality i more difficult to keep Arabs garrisoned, and the sedentation of 
———— Susionmlt: ie f -_ Arabs outside the peninsula grew. As the tribal links that had 
a nee me OO a so dominated Umayyad politics began to break down, the 


Arabs also formed a single religious community whose nghy meaningfulness of tying non-Arab converts to Arab tribes as 
chents was diluted. Simulraneously, the growing prestige and 


rule over the non-Arab protected communines the Manvini, 
sought to maintain. elaboration of things Arabic and Islamic made them more 
To signify this supremacy, ‘Abd al-Malik ordered de © gnracive, to non-Arab Muslims and to non-Muslims alike. 
construction of the Dome of the Rock, a mooumeay The more the Muslim rulers succeeded, the more prestige 
mosque, in Jerusalem, a major centre of non-Muslim popu their customs, norms, and habits acquired. Heirs to the con- 
tion. The site chosen was sacred to Jews and Chnisnaas siderable agricultural and commercial! resources of the Nile-to- 
because of its associations with biblical history; it held add! Oxus region, they increased its prosperity and widened its 
meaning for Muslims, who believed it to be the starting pom | —horuons by extending its control far tro the east and wesc. 
for Muhammad's Mi’raj, or Nocturnal Ascent to heaven Arabic now became a valuable lingua franca. Many Muslims 
Although this and other early mosques resembled contet alvated reports, which came ie) be known as Hadith, of what 
porary Christian churches, gradually an Islamic aesthenc Muhammad had said and done, in order to develop a clearer 
emerged: a dome on a geometrical base, accompamued bi and fuller picture of his sunnah. These materials were some- 
atiiasamersRonsevehichro<delivermhescalllio prayetuaman umes pathered into accounts of his campaigns, called saghazi. 
emphasis on surface decoration that combined arabesque and Theemulation of Muhammad's surtal) was a major tactor in 
the development of recognizably ‘Muslim’ styles of personal 


geometrical design with calligraphic representations of Gods 
Word. | pittyandpublicdecision-making. As differences in the garrisons 
‘Abd al-Malik took other steps to mark the distinctiveness of neded to be sertled according to “‘Islamic”’ principles, the 
Islamic rule: for example, he encouraged the use of Arabic as cabphs appointed arbitrating judges, gadis, who were knowl- 
the language of government and had Islamized coins minted. | — tdgeablen Qur'anand sunnah. The pursuit of legal knowledge, 
During the Marwan id period, the Muslim community was fgh, was taken up in many locales and informed by local pre- 
further consolidated by che regularization of public worship \kmuc custom and Islamic resources. These special forms of 
tnowledge began to be known as ‘ulm (singular, ‘tlv2); the 


and the crystallization of a set of five minimal duties (the 

Pillars of Islam). Yet the Marwan ids also depended heavily on 

the help of non-Arab administrative personne} (kuttab: sin 

: ak ; Sin- 

gular, &atib) and on administrative Practices (e.g. 4 ental 
government bureaus) inherited from Byzantine and, jn oe lv recent converts or sons of converts. 

: fl : : ; : 
Muslims outside Arabia were also affected by interacting 


Mth members of the religious communities over which they 


persons who pursued them, as ‘x/ama’ (singular, ‘alinz), a role 
tha pravided new sources of prestige and influence, especially 


cular, late Sasanian practice. 
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ruled. When protected non-Muslims converted, 
new expectations and habits with them; unconve 
groups (dhimmis) were equally influential. This interaq, 
had special consequences in the areas of prophethood ang 
revelation, where major shifts and accommodations OCcUrte4 
among Jews, Christians, Mazdeans, and Muslims during 
first two centuries of their coexistence. Muslims attempted , 
establish Muhammad’s legitimacy as an heir to Jewish an 


Christian prophethood, while non-Muslims tried to dino, 
guish their prophets and scriptures from Muhammad anj 


they bre \ th 
rted Protea 


the Qur’an. 
With the dhimmi system, Muslim rulers formalized and 


probably intensified pre-Islamic tendencies toward religious 
communalization. Furthermore, the greater formality of the 
new system could protect the subject communities from each 
other as well as from the dominant minority. One of the most 
significant aspects of many Muslim societies was the insepar- 
ability of “religious” affiliation and group membership. In the 
central caliphal! lands of the early eighth century, membership 
of the Muslim community offered the best chance for social 
and physical mobility, regardless of a certain degree of dis- 
crimination against non-Arabs. 
The Marwan id Maghrib illustrates a kind of conversion 
more like that of the peninsular Arabs. After the defeat of 
initial Berber resistance movements, the Arab conquerors of 
the Maghrib quickly incorporated the Berber tribes en masse 
into the Muslim community, turning them immediately to 
further conquests. In 710 an Arab-Berber army set out and 
conquered the Iberian Peninsula, which they called al-Andalus, 
and ruled in the name of the Umayyad caliph. From there, the 
Andalusian Muslims conducted seasonal raiding along the 
southern French coast for many years, though they neve, 
had serious goals across the Pyrenees. Mushm presence - 
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Andalusia was different in form from that in the Middle East, 
however: it may never have become a majority, and non- 
Muslims entered into the Muslim realm as Mozarabs, Chris- 
rans who had adopted the language and manners, rather than 


the faith, of the Arabs. 
The Berbers who remained in the Maghrib had no sooner 


joined the Musltm community than they rebelled again, but 
thw mean Islamic identity, Khartyism, provided the justifica- 
non. Kharwjite ideas had been carried to the Maghrib by 
refugees from the numerous revolts against the Marwan ids. 
Kharyjite epalitarranism suited the economic and social grie- 
vances of the Berbers as non-Arab Muslims under Arab rule. 
Therevolts outlasted the Marwan ids; they resulted in the first 
independent Maghribi dynasty, the Rustamid, founded by 
Muslims of Persian descent. The direct influence of the revolrs 
uas elas late as the tenth century and survives among small 


communities in Tunisia and Algeria. 


The Third fitnah 


Meanwhile, in the central caliphal lands, growing discontent 
utd opposition to the Marwan ids culminated in the third 
‘nah (744-50) and the establishment of a new and final 
Ona of caliphs, the ‘Abbasids. Ever since the second /itnah, 
‘tunber of Muslims had begun to raise serious questions 
“ou the proper Muslim life and the Marwan ids’ ability to 
“tnpliyit, Pious Muslims tried to define a good Muslim and 
“Stk whether a bad Muslim should be excluded from the 
tt ora bad caliph from office. They also considered 
te in determining a person’s sinfulness and’ final 
“oh The proper relationship between Arab and 

Muslims, and between Muslims and dhimmis, 


SS - 


was another important focus. The willingness of non 

join the usmah was growing, but fiscal Stability ce 
depend on continuing to discourage conversion, In és 
tions taken in these debates lay the germs of Muslim tho 
rejecting the history of the community by demanding nj. 
Muhammad’s family; rejecting the history of the commyp, 
by following any pious Muslim and excluding any sinner 5 
accepting the history of the community, its leaders, andi 
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of its members. — 
In the course of these debates the Marwan id caliphs bega 


to seem severely deficient. Al-Hasan al-Basri, a pious asceny 
and a model for the early Sufis, called on the Marwan isi 
rule as good Muslims and on good Muslims to be suspicious 0 
worldly power. To the pious, the ideal ruler, or fmmam (th 
word also for a Muslim who led the salat), should, like 
Muhammad, possess special! learning and knowledge. The 
first four caliphs, they argued, had been imams in this sense, 
but under the Umayyads the caliphate had been reduced (02 
military and administrative office devoid of #mam ah, or tue 
legitimacy. This piety-minded opposition to the Umayyads, as 
it has been aptly dubbed, now began to talk about a neu 
dispensation. Some found special learning and knowledge onl\ 
in Muhammad’s family. Some defined Muhammad’s family 
broadly to include any Hashimite; others, more narrowly, 0 


include only descendants of ‘Aly. 

In the late Marwan id period, the pietry-minded opposition 
found expression in a movement organized in Khorasan 
(Khurasan) by Abo Muslim, a semi-secret operative of one 
particularly ambitious Hashimite family, the ‘Abbasids. The 
‘AbbAsids, who were kin but not descendants of Muhammad 
claimed also to have inherited, a generation earlier, the pie 

ity of one of ‘Ali’s actual descendants, Aba Hashim. Public] 
Abu Muslim called for any qualified member of Muhammad, 
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family t0 become caliph; but privately he allowed the partisans 
(shah) of ‘Ali to assume that he meant them. Aba Mus!lim 
ultimately succeeded because he managed to link the concerns 
of the piety-minded in Syria and Iraq with KhorasAnian 
discontent. 
When in 750 the army organized and led by Ab Muslim 
succeeded in defeating the last Marw4n id ruler, his caliph- 
dssignate represented only one segment of this broad coalition. 
He was the head of the ‘Abbasid family, Aba al-‘Abbas as- 
Saffah, who now subordinated the claims of the party of ‘Ali to 
those of his own family, and who promised to restore the unity 
ofthe wmmah, or jama‘ah. The party of ‘Ali refused to accept 
this compromise, isolating them and causing them to define 
themselves in terms of more radical points of view. Those who 
acepted the early ‘Abbasids came to be known as the People 
ofthe Sunnah and Jama‘ah. They accepted the cumulative 
nsorical reality of the ummah’s first century: all of the 
lesions of the community, and all of the caliphs it had 
acepted, had been legitimate, as would be any subsequent 
cliph who could unite the community. The concept of fitnah 
xcquued a fully historicist meaning: if internal discord were a 
tal sent by God, then any unifying victor must be God’s 


chore. 


Sunnis and Shi'ites 


| The historicists came to be known as Sunnis and their main 
‘ponents as Shi'ites. While both groups relied on the sunnah, 
by emphasized different elements: for the Sunnis (more 
"ip, the Jama't-Sunnis), the principle of solidarity was 
“étual to the sunnah, while the Shi‘ites argued thar the 

etal element of the sunnah was Muhammad’s 
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devotion to his family and his wish that 
through ‘Alt. 

When the ‘Abbasids denied the special claims of the f 
of ‘Ali, chey prompted the Shi‘ites to define themselis 
permanent opposition to the status quo. The crystlliata 
Shi’ism into a movement of protest received its preates, 
petus during and just after the lifetime of one of the ng, 
influential Shi‘ite leaders of the early ‘Abbasid pend, af, 
as-Sadiq. Ja’far’s vision and leadership allowed the Shiites, 
understand their chaotic history as a meaningful senesq 
efforts by truly pious and suffering Muslims to night t 
wrongs of the majority. The leaders of the munonty hy 
occupied the office of nam, the central ShY*ice institution 
which had been passed on from the first imam, “Al, b 


they “weceed 


designation down to Ja’far, the sixth. To protect his follower 


from increasing Sunni hostility to the views of radical Shiites 
known as the ghulat (“extremists”), who claimed prophet 
hood for ‘Ali, Ja’far made a distinction that both protected th 
uniqueness of prophethood and established the superiority of 
the role of i#14a71. Since prophethood had ended, its true inten! 


would die without the sas, whose protection from error 


allowed them fo carry out their indispensable task. 

Although Ja’far did develop an ideology that invited Sunn 
toleration, he did not unify all Shi‘ites. Differences continued (0 
be expressed through loyalry to various of his relatives. Dunng 
Ja’far’s lifetime, his uncle Zayd revolted in Kifah (740), found: 
ing the branch of the Shi’ism known as the zaydiyah (Zaydis), 
or Fivers (for their allegiance to the fifth imam), who became 
particularly important in southem Arabia. 

The Shi‘ite majority followed Ja’far’s son Mis4 al-K37im 
and sas in hts line through the twelfth, who disappeared in 
873. Those loyal to the 12 t#dams became known as the fa: 
or Ithna ‘Ashariyah (Twelvers). They adopted a gore. 
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ds and 


gance toward the status quo government of the ‘Abbasi 
prepared to wait until che cwelfth iam should return as the 
messiah to avenge injustices against Shi‘ites and to restore 
jwsuce before the Last Day (or Day of Judgement). 
Some of Ja’far’s followers, however, remained loyal to 
isma il, Ja'far’s eldest son, who predeceased his father after 
being designated. These became the Isma’iliyah (Isma’ilis) or 
Sab'iyah (Seveners), and they soon became a source of con- 
bouing revolution in the name of Isma’il’s son Muhammad ar- 
Tamm, who was believed to have disappeared. Challenges ro 
the ‘Abbasids were not long in coming; of particular signifi- 
cance was the establishment, in 789, of the first independent 
Shi'ite dynasty, in present-day Morocco, by Idris ibn ‘Abd 
Allh ibn Hasan 1, who had fled after participating in an 


unsuccessful uprising near Mecca. 


The ‘Abbasids 


The ‘Abbasid claim to leginamacy, as with many premodern 
societies, was fragile, and their early acoons undermined the 
uve potential of their office. Having alienated the Shi'ites, 
ty liquidated the Umayyad family, one of whom, ‘Abd ar- 
Rahman |, escaped and founded his own state in Andalusia. The 
‘Abbasids’ move to Lraq and their execution of Abd Muslim 
whose power and popularity they had begun to fear) disap- 
mited the Khorasanian troops who had supported them. The 
| t0n-Muslim majority often rebelled, too. Bih’afrid ibn Farwar- 
tin claimed to be a prophet capable of incorporating both 
Madaim and Islam into a new faith. Hashim ibn Hakim, 
aled al Muganna' (the “Veiled One”}, around 759 declared 
a prophet and then a god, heir to all previous prophets, 
“serous followers of ‘Ali, and to Aba Muslim himself. 
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dev is fami < 
in: o his family and his Wish that they 
through ‘Ali. 7 
When the ‘Abbasids denied the special claims 
of ‘Ali, they prompted the Shiites to define tray 


permanent opposition to the status quo. The tla, 
Sh?ism into a movement of protest received its pei. 
petus during and just after the lifetime of one lt 
influential Shi‘ite leaders of the early ‘Abbisid pero), 
as-Sadiq. Ja’far’s vision and leadership allowed th Si, 
understand their chaotic history as 4 meaninglul sg, 
efforts by truly pious and suffering Muslums to ngh 4 
wrongs of the majority. The leaders of che munont 
occupied the office of imam, the central Shiite sono, 
which had been passed on from the first mdm, Al) 
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stance toward the status quo government of the ‘Abbasids and 
prepared to wait until the twelfth imam should return as the 
messiah to avenge injustices against Shi‘ites and to restore 
justice before the Last Day (or Day of Judgement). 

Some of Ja’far’s followers, however, remained loyal to 
Isma'il, Ja’far’s eldest son, who predeceased his father after 
being designated. These became the Isma’iliyah (Isma‘ilis) or 
Sab'iyah (Seveners), and they soon became a source of con- 
Gnuing revolution in the name of Isma’il’s son Muhammad at- 
Tamm, who was believed to have disappeared. Challenges to 
the ‘Abbasids were not long in coming; of particular signifi- 
cance was the establishment, in 789, of the first independent 

Shi'ite dynasty, in present-day Morocco, by Idris ibn ‘Abd 

Allah ibn Hasan I, who had fled after participating in an 


unsuccessful uprising near Mecca. 
The ‘Abbasids 
The ‘Abbasid claim to legitimacy, as with many premodern 
umove potential of their office. Having alienated the Shi‘ites, 


they liquidated the Umayyad family, one of whom, ‘Abd ar- 
Rahman |, escaped and founded his own state in Andalusia. The 


toleration, he did nor unify all Shrites. Differences continued 0 | 
be expressed through loyalty ro various of his relatives. Dun ‘Abbasids’ move to Iraq and their execunion of Abad Muslim 
(whose power and popularity they had begun to fear) disap- 








Ja’far’s lifetime, his uncle Zayd revolted in Kifah (740), fount 
ing the branch of the Shi’ism known as the zaydiyah (Zaydss) 
or Fivers (for their allegiance to the fifth tmam), who became 
particularly imporrant in southem Arabja. 

The Shi'ite majority followed Ja'far’s son Wa Ai seas 
and ‘mas in his line through the twelfth, who Be -Kazim 
873. Those loyal to the 12 tmams became known a ae 

alls 


or Ithna ‘Ashartyah (Twelvers). They adopted ms 
Wetise;: 





ponted the Khorasanian troops who had supported them. The 
non-Muslim majority often rebelled, too. Bih’afrid ibn Farwar- 
din claimed to be a prophet capable of incorporating borh 
Mazdaism and Islam into a new faith. Hashim ibn Hakim, 
tlled al-Muganna‘ (the “Veiled One”), around 759 declared 
hawelf a prophet and then a god, heir to all previous prophets, 
‘numerous followers of ‘Ali, and to Abg Muslim himself. 
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The ‘Abbasids symbolized their conne 


Islami chon rly 
siamic predecessors by founding a new capita bei 
the old Sasanian capital. They also continued onl x 


Sasanian-like structure begun by the Marwan ide. 
Ira q. Their court life became more and more ibe ‘Abbasids encouraged translation from pre-Islamic languages 


bureaucracy fuller, and the palace fuller than cer i 
and concubines as well as with the retinues of the calsh, 
legal wives. By the time of Haran ar-Rashid (ruled 78. 
Europe had nothing to compare with Baghdad, not erm 


814 
court of his contemporary Charlemagne | 742-8141, Bay 


blems surfaced, too. Slaves’ sons fathered by on 
esp 


slaves and so could compete for the succession 

‘A bbasids’ defence of Islam, unconverted Jews and a 
could be influential at court. The head (vizier oe | 

financial bureaucracy sometimes became the =. = 
government by taking over the chancery as Wes 
Like all absolute rulers, the ‘Abbasid caliphs soon . 
fronted the insoluble dilemma of absolutism: oS 
cannot be absolute unless he depends on helpers, but & 
dependence on helpers undermines his absoluusm. ig 
drawn into his service prominent members of a fami) : 
Buddhist converts, the Barmakids, Hardin ar-Rashid fous 
them such rivals that he liquidated them within a matte! of 
years. It was also during Hartn’s reign that Ibrahim ibn al 
Aghlab, a trusted governor in Tunis, founded a dynasty tha 
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papetmakers at the Battle of Talas in 751, gave rise toa literary 
gent caled adab (literally, “norm of conduct”) that fused pre- 
Islamic and Islamic concerns in excellent Arabic style. The 


particularly Middle Persian, Greek, and Syriac. Al-Kh warizmi 
from whose name the word algorithm is derived, crea vey 
combined Hellenistic and Sanskritic concepts; the word alge- 
bra derives from the title of his major work, Kitab al-jabr wa 
algabalah (“The Book of Integration and Equation’”). 
Movements such as falsafah (a combination of the positive 
sciences with logic and metaphysics) and kalam (systematic 
theological discourse) applied Hellenistic thought to new 
questions. 

Despite such integration of pre-Islamic and Islamic influ- 


ences, the ‘Abbasids, having encouraged conversion, tried . 
“purify” the Muslim community of what they perceived = _ 
socially dangerous and alien ideas. Al-Mahdi (ruled 775- 


fined as 
scwvely persecuted the Manichaeans, whom he de 
i reg ComumuMity. 


heretics so as to deny them status as a protec eee 
Even thou h the ‘Abbasids continued ro maimtain - " 
: he gadis, they also promote 


letot 
rahve courts, not accessib ~ 

-d it. In so 
| he suudv of ‘ifm and the status of those who pursued 


soos shew fostered the emergence of an independent body of 
We h Muslims could use to evaluate and 


bw, Shariah, whic 
cucunvent caliohal rule itself. 





gradually became independent, as did the Tahirids, the ‘Ab- | 
basid governors in Khorasan, two decades /ater. 

The ‘Abbasids’ ability to rival their pretsifmic predecessors 
was enhanced by their generous Patronage of ary 
artisans. The great 7,000-mile Silk Road Mes ists ana 

(now Sian, China) to Baghdad (then rhe ry rs 

oO /. Seg - 

the world) helped provide the wealth. The re. a cities in | >, pure in the development of Sha fi'ah was Abo ‘Abd 
*uin ; = 34 Y 

ee : “bab Sha, who died in 820, By his eirr 


florescence, promoted by the capture of a EFOUD of Cp 
Nese 


Shari‘ah 


7 Ch ‘ang-an : 


¢ Islimic law wae 

We bur uncoordinated. refi th a 
» Teflecting differin 

, 8 local needs 

Mae. Lhools had begun to form 4 Se 







ey 
round various recog- 


10! 
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= nal hvgiene, It applied equally : a 
: 0 ’ 
nized master ~ 7 gw f® “»h-minded Muslims 
® such as al-Awza’i in Syria, Abd Hanifgh , re ruler, whom Sha : ; 
) anita in Ina, on its administrator or devel- 


tae si | 
d Malik ibn Anas, all of whom used some combination of eo cts etn io ; 

pit pte Shariah, a Muslim order was one in 

xs § 


local custom, pers = 

: Personal reasoning, Qur'an, and Hadith lie |#°" | 
most other faqths (students of jurisprudence, or figh), ash | eyes Muslimand the Shari'ah was enshrined as 
Shafi’) viewed Muhammad's community as a social ideal and - je to al Muslims were one confessional com- 
his first four successors as rightly guided. So that this exemp. Sa many, each OF Which would have its own laws 

oi ! 
lary time could provide the basis for Islamic law, he con- ‘al spply except in disputes between members of 
structed a hierarchy of legal sources: Qur’an; Hadith, clearly *omnuniits, The Shari'ah Feral eaiielationesaad 
me cases to his companions; | 

traceable to Muhammad in so ela cai ve fi 108 different segments of society, freeborn Mus- 

aaa “9 ce 3d), “aS os 

yma’ (“consensus”); and qty «and protected non-Muslim. Many ultra-pious Mus- 


applied to the first three). | aa 
; : i: developed had allowei | eotiani huni 
The way in which Islamic law had 
many pre-Islamic customs, such as the veilin pee 
women, to receive a sanction not given to them in . 


ly, I 
or the Hadith. Ash-Shafi’! did not change that cm aw 
ued in different centres, and several Major 


eo coalesce among Sunnis and | _ 
ur schools came [0 be pre- [Hugh eign ofa Ma’mun (813-33) the implications of all 
h (Malikites); Hana- as imbased activity for caliphal authority began to become 
es), and each in | ta, ALMa'mun came to the caliphate as the result of the 
If co only one. wit fitaab. Al-Ma'mun’s father, Hartin ar-Rashid, had 
| jwnded for the empire to be divided between his two sons 
| ‘pon hus death, but al-Ma’mun successfully fought his brother 
| Amin from his provincial seat at Merv in Khorasan, from 






g and seclusion of 


The Fourth fitnah 


continued to be purs 
“ways” (madhbhabs) began 
Shi‘ites alike. Among Sunnis, fo | 
eminent, Shafi’iyah (Shafiites), Malikiya 
fiyah (Hanafites), and Hanabilah (Hanbalit 
dividual Muslim was expected to restrict himse phage. 
Furthermore, the notion chat the gate of ytibad (“individual 
thought’’) closed in the ninth century was not firmly estab- 


lished unul the rwelfth cenrury. However, ash-Shafi 1's system 
was widely influential in controlling divergence and in limiting —_| hich he controlled the less-significant eastern sector, for rule 
undisciplined forms of personal reasoning. It also stimulated Othe capital and all the western domains. 

During his reign, which probably represents the high point 


the collecting and testing of hadith for their unbroken trace- 
ability to Muhammad or a companion. The need to verify 

hadith pulated a characteristic form of premodern M  arell Witewahace! Muclimisubjects 

intellectual and literary activity, the collectin : usilim dented manner in the intellectual lite a its | iu ’ 
materials into compendiums (tabagar). 8 of biographical who for the next generation engaged in the first major intra- 
The Shari‘ah came to be a supremely autho; Muslim conflict that focused on belief as well as practice. The 
ita . 
My argument centred on the Qur’an and its created or uncreated 


rehensive set of t d uccessor a 
p norms and rules Covering every y e, Com- 
a Oy of life . nature. A\-Ma’mun, as well as his brother and S$ \- 


: é . 
fcaliphal absolutism, the court intervened in an unprece- 









emulation of Muhammad's sunnah had become such # liphate could 
essential pare of the daily life of ordinary people that tk States, no alternative to the caliphate 


1Q2 
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Mu’tasim, was attracted to the Muy 1a 
“UAH (May 
Pter 3). If the Ques My 


“Islamic Theology”, Cha 
along with God, His unity would , my becoming unreliable and the Tahirid governors of Khor4s4n 
> TOF the Muy independent. Al-Mu’tasi “1: 

violated. They especially sought to avo yay’ mote independent A\-Mu’tasim expanded his use of military 
; ia OUBAE TO avoid lien a saves, finding them more loyal, and housed them at Samarra’, 

the Qur’an, which in their view discouraged be anew capital north of Baghdad, where the caliphate remained 

produced embarrassing inconsistencies and athe, unt 892. For most of this period, the caliphs were actually 

eee By arguing that the Qur’dn was create nial under the control of their slave soldiery; and even though they 


a all periodically reasserted their authority, rebellions continued. 

could justify metaphorical cat changing interpret | Many were anti-Muslim, like that of the Iranian Babak (whose 

1 mplication, Muhammad’s Pe as delwverer Ori 10-year-long revolt was crushed in 837); but increasingly they 

was undermined because the Hadith was made les as were intea-Muslim, like the Kharijite-led revolt of black agri- 

eative: cultural slaves (Zany) in southern Iraq (868-83). 

The opponents of the Mu’tazilah, and therefore ol By 870, the Baghdad-Samarra’ caliphate had become oe 
official position, coalesced around the figure of Abi polity among many; its real rulers had no ideological legiti- 
ding master of Hadith, he was able to moll macy. At Cordoba the Umayyads had declared their indepen- 

palais a soa ; ainst the doctrine of thecram dence, and the Maghrib was divided among several dynasties 
large public sere . an eternal Quran anim of differing persuasions: the Shi‘ite Idrisids, the Khariyite 
eich a ici a f “ hammad’s sunnah 0% Rustamids, and the Jama’i-Sunmi Aghlabids. The former gOV 
ila ah a peti ; major literary works bi emnors of the ‘Abbasids, the Tulunids, ruled Egypt and parts of 
De ee fe “ . ais i dlipensabilh oi Me Arabia; Iran was divided between the Saffarids, governors of 
a Here ae a the ‘Abbasids in the south, and the Persian Samanids in the 

ammad'’s prophetrhood. 


a ‘an lorth north. 
cc adh te a ia a Nevertheless, the ideal of the caliphate continued to be a 
, eve ; 
Muslims was somehow part of God; Hadith-mindedness at | Nee 
‘ source of unity after the reality waned; among all t 
replace it. Muslim 


| rm. The annual 

Mu 'tazilite position, as intellectually consistent and attracate worship and belief rem ained Se ee ! b 
as i was, was unmarketable. In a series of forcible inquittes pilgrimage to Mecca helped reinforce this underlying ed y 
called svrthnah, al-Ma'‘mun and al-Mu'tasim actively perse: bringing disparate Muslims together ina common rite. The 


cuted chose who, like Tbn Hanbal, would not conform, but 
popular sentiment triumphed, and after al-Mu 'tasim’s death 


pilgrimage, as well as the rise of prosperous regional urban 


the caliph al-Murawakkil was forced ro reverse the rg doth | Centres, enhanced the trade that traversed Islamdom. A net- 
Wd OF i 


predecessors 
This caliphal failure to achieve docering/ 
with other crises. By al-Mu'tasim’s reign the ¢. 






York of credit and banking, caravanserais, and inter-city 
ee, an alliances tied far-flung regions together, Centra] 
4 the caravan, th 3 
a » then the world’s most effective form of 
Por. Across Islimdom mos 
» ‘Mosque-market complexes 


ia) 


bal tr COps were 
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sprang up in most towns; because municipal INStITUtiONS We, 
rare, political stability so unpredictable, and governn 
intervention kept to a minimum, the Shari‘ah and the leamy 


men who carried it became a mainstay of everyday life an 
social intercourse. 
INNo one can say exactly when the majority of Islamdom; 
population became Muslim. Older scholarship looks to th 
end of the first quarter of the ninth century; newer scholarship 
to the beginning of the third quarter. In 870 a man died whog 
life’s work symbolized the consolidation of Islam in everyday 
life: al-Bukhari, who produced one of the six collections of 
hadith recognized as authoritative by Jama’i-Sunni Muslin 
His fellow collector of hadith, Muslim ibn al-Hayjaj, died 
about four years later. About the same time, classical thinker 
in other areas of Islamicate civilization died, among them the 
great author of adab, al-Jahiz (868/9), the great early ecstatic 
Sufis Aba’! Fayd Dhu’n-Nun al-Misri (861) and Abi Yazid 
Bistami (874), the philosopher Ya’qub ibn Ishaq as-Sabah al: 
Kindi (870), and the historian of the conquests al-Baladhuri (c 
892). Men of different religious and ethnic heritages, they 
signified, by the last quarter of the ninth century, the full and 
varied range Of intellectual activities of a civilization that had 
come of age. 








ET 


THE FLOWERING OF ISLAM 


Premodern Islamic Society 


Premodern Islamicate societies were characterized by a high 
degee of fluidity, occasionalism, and voluntarism in the 
squctunng of associations, organizations, loyalnes, and occu- 
patons, and the maintenance of social boundaries and order. 
Muslim cines, the only official officeholders were appoin- 
its of the central government, such as the governor; the 
mhlasib, a transformed Byzantine agoranomos who was 
omtor of public morality as well as of fair-market practice; 
Othe sahib ash-shurtah, head of the police. In the absence of 
‘aorganized church or ordained clergy, those whose influence 
teed from piety or learning were influential because they 
Rete ecopnized as such, not because they were appointed; and 
"of very different degrees of learning might earn the 
| lspation of ‘alim. Although the ruler was expected to 
_ tmbute to the maintenance of public services, neither he 
| “tenyone else was obligated to do so. Though the ruler might 
 "intain prisons for those whose behaviour he disapproved 
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of, the local gadis had need of hone, relving 2 THE ISLAMIC WORLD 
ve Benes ee i es 


persuasion or negotiation and borrowing the Caliph "4 Lae | 
Dre The city’s physical and social organization reflected this 


on the relatively rare occas) | . onshi 
Vi ccasion on which someone ee complex relationship between public and private, individual 
"std group: physically separated quarters; multiple markets 


brought before them by force. ) 
There was no formalized mode of succession for any i and mosques; mazelike patterns of narrow streets and alleys 
: ‘ , ih dwellings oriented | 
dynasties of the time. Competition, SOMELIMES armed, » | ee eee toward an inner courtyard; an absence 
| ds _, _/ © | qfpublcmeeting places other than bath, market, and mosque; 
relied upon to produce the most qualified candidat Py av the concentration of social life in private residences. 


age was an important basis of social organization. Te 
served as a premodern welfare agency; where it Was abn 
The Rise of Competitive Regions 


minimal public institutions, such as hospitals, provided. Oy 
a ae ae pr ae | ste pennd from 870 to 1041 the unifying forces of the 
was a private one, the wad, 5 smiwera persisted but the caliphal lands in Iraq became less 


could circumvent the Shari'ah requiem tht a run, Though Baghdad remained pre-eminent, important 
dual’s estate be divided among many heirs, and endow j | iia eae Aiedalu sta 
institution or group with all or part of his estate. In addaann eisai a te Syria, and the 
° . tae ! 9 j 9 
patronage, many other overlapping 1 bond bk cts (Mecca and Medina); Iraq; Iran, Afghanistan, 



















the period, northern 


| | | 
Muslims together: loyalties to an occupation, a town Bate ero er 
bia. Regonal courts could compete with the “Abbas! ; 

vouched in terms of local identities, a” 


neighbourhood, to a form of piety, or to persons (0 whon 


one made an oath for a specific purpose; and ties to patron | 
motes were often 
ll a focus of concern 


+ he ‘Abbasid caliphate was sti 
=. became important. Just 


forms of leadership 
ui debate, other TT cleats See 
d writing exclusively in Arabic. 


to family. 7 
The Qur’an and Shari‘ah discouraged corporate respons: 


bility in favour of individual action, yet the unstable poliacd 
realities of the Islamic world sometimes called for corporate 


action, as when a city came to terms with a new tuler o! 
invader. In those cases, a vaguely defined group of notables 
known usually as a‘yan, might temporarily come together t0 
represent their city in negotiations, to be disbanded when more 
functional small-group loyalties could safely be resumed. 
Within this shifting frame of individuals and groups, the ruler 
was expected to maintain a workable, if not equitable, bal- 


ance. More often than not the real ruler was a local amir of 
some sort, the de facto system of rule thar emerged during th 
is 
(@-Qrup, 


period sometimes being referred to as th 


a eng Vyslim no longer 


Wlnger meant speaking an 
Cin Muslims began to cultivate a second language of high 


hue New Persian. Ethnic differences were blurred by the 
"Sol peripatetic education and shared languages. 
“noni changes also promoted regional strengths. 
"th Baghdad continued to profit from its central loca- 
| i neplect of Iraq's irrigation system and southerly 
Sines is oe 
dives salt, and nin a. ede ey 
erals; and Egyptian expans| 
lon 
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into the Mediterranean opened a Major ch ae pom a . : 
E : afine | nt seer mg eet - 
influence on medieval Europe. Islimdom - Moris, te te olor oe lng 
“SONU moe”. lee = ne ‘- 
etimes as the resu th pp ave 0 3 wad 
some i It of aggression op the peg ee ime 208 ' , 
warriors (ghazis), but more often as the result of ‘. ei 1 
oa rad eis ee 
| Andalusia illustrates the extent of ‘Abbasid Prestig oe ar od aS i- 
. . a de « eentn a “i - ; : 
| assertion of local creativity. In the beginning of th ni gatas 0 OC eens ie 
: Is|amicate rule was represented by the Umayyads Cink, | qaeword that has Bes use —_. 5 
At first the Cordoban Umayyads styled themselves amy fe Abbisids t0 owes. 2° = 5 ae . 3 |. 
title also used by caliphal governors and other local ula gph over large area reste CE . 
continued to mention the ‘Abbasids in the Friday we yelasona network of local =. SE = were 
session. But in 929, ‘Abd ar-Rahman II (ruled a4 | iom'ti movement, nicknme: he er 
adopted the title of caliph and began having the Friday pray  tadunsuccessfully threatened te “AaoSSs ETS , n 
recited in the name of his own house. The Umayyad sar | faba, Seeking other outes, 2 Yama OS th 
continued to be the major Muslim presence in the penn | ébi'Abd Allah ash-Shii m2c: cosa SS SE ea il 
uncil 1010, after which time it became, until 1031, butoned | by, othrepresentanves of 2 Bene He AE Se 2 ES rt 
| many independent city-states. The Umayyad rulers patronuel | Shanjte hosality to caliph2) como 1a 
some of Andalusia’s most brilliant Islamicate culture. 901 Abi‘Abd Allah arsved mm Lice Retehis i pe se 
| In 870 the Maghrib, to the south, was divided amor |  & ign) loregie years be prey 2 
several dynasties, all but one of foreign origin, and only oc | atte millennul restecspoe of pettce 2 5 
of which, the Aghlabids, nominally represented the ‘Abbi n. Ate : : ‘ 
sids. The Muslim Arabs, unlike their predecessors, who hat catdar T - = 
restricted themselves to coastal settlements, came inland! | jae bs mim, “Ubued 4 : = 
compete more effectively with the Byzantines, and there they | whi /‘dpinely guded on ob “X-~ 
tried to incorporate the Berbers. One branch of the Berbets, | Semtly by diferent comemtuence ith 
the Sanhajah, extended far into the Sahara, across which they 12 any justor-restng es 
: : ’ 
had established a caravan trade with blacks in the Sudanic de aeey lama Sere 
belt. At some time in the tenth century che Sanhajah nomin- Deal es der ie the : Pe 
ally converted to Islam, and their towns in the Sahara began rs = F. ——— 5 
to assume Muslim characteristics. Around 990 a black king- e and sOb Aden 
dom in the Sudan, Ghana, extended itself as far as Auda ~ O remored sie 
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into the Mediterranean opened a mayor channel for felt» 
influence on medieval Europe. Is!amdom continued toexpay 
sometimes as the result of aggression on the part of hong 
warriors (gh4&zis), but more often as the result of trade. 
Andalusia illustrates the extent of ‘Abbasid prestige and ty 
assertion of local creativity. In the beginning of the penod 
IslAmicate rule was represented by the Umayyads at Cordoly 
At first the Cordoban Umayyads styled themselves amir, tk 
title also used by caliphal governors and other local rulers, and 
continued to mention the ‘Abbasids in the Friday worship 
session. But in 929, ‘Abd ar-Rahman Il! (ruled 91241 
adopted the title of caliph and began having the Friday praye 
recited in the name of his own house. The Umayyad sut 
continued to be the major Muslim presence in the peninsula 
uncil 1010, after which time it became, until 1031, but one al 
many independent city-states. The Umayyad rulers patroni 
some of Andalusia’s most brilliant Islamicate culture. 

In 870 the Maghrib, to the south, was divided among 

several dynasties, all but one of foreign origin, and only one 
of which, the Aghlabids, nominally represented the “Abba 
sids. The Muslim Arabs, unlike their predecessors, who had 
restricted themselves to coastal settlements, came inland 10 
compete more effectively with the Byzantines, and there the! 
tried to incorporate the Berbers. One branch of the Berbers. 
the Sanhajah, extended far into the Sahara, across which they 
had established a caravan trade with blacks in the Sudanic 
belt. At some time in the tenth century the Sanhajah nomin- 
ally converted to Islam, and their towns in the Sahara began 
to assume Mushm characteristics. Around 990 a black king- 
dom in the Sudan, Ghana, extended itself as far as Auda 


ghost, the Sanhajah centre in the Sahara. Thus was hi a 
Africa first brought into contact with the Muslim Mod a 
'<y¥ iter- 


ranean. 
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Inthe late ninth century the Maghrib was unified and freed 
fom outside control for the first time. Driven underground by 
‘Abbasid intolerance and a maturing ideology of covert re- 
volunionism, the Ismaili Shi‘ites had developed mechanisms to 
maintain solidarity and undertake political action. These 
mechanisms can be subsumed under the term da’wah, the 
same word that had been used for the movement that brought 
the ‘Abbasids to power. The da’wah’s ability to communicate 
rapidly over a large area rested on its travelling operatives as 
well as on a network of local cells. In the late ninth century an 
\sma‘ih movement, nicknamed the Qaramitah (Qarmatians), 
had unsuccessfully threatened the ‘Abbasids in Syria, Iraq, and 
Bahrain, Seeking other outlets, a Yemeni operative known as 


Aba ‘Abd Allah ash-Shi'i made contact, on the occasion of the 


bay, with representatives of a Berber tribe that had a history of 


Kharjte hostility to caliphal control. P= 
i901 Aba ‘Abd Allah arrived in Little Kabylia (in present- 


2 h- 
day Algeria); for eight years he prepared for an Pe pt eac 
: f reign 


oppeession. After conquering the Aghlabid oe oh a. 
wan (in present-day Tunisia), he helped free from a Sij1 
seson hj; ondm, ‘Ubayd Allah, who declared himself the 
mahdi (“divinely guided one”). Such a word was applied 
diferently by different constituencies: some Muslims applied 
Ifo any justice-restoring divinely guided figure; others, in- 
cluding many Jama’i-Sunnis, to the apocalyptic figure ex- 
ad to usher in the millennium before the Last 


: : 
“lprment and sull others, including most Shi‘ites 
“hed or restored inndeny, | 


‘Mi “Abd Allah's folk 

. mowers may have differed ; | 

‘inns Put the ahd himself was un rs ae 
Sea emsant Of “AN and Fatimah th _ 
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into the Mediterranean opened a major channel for Isl 

influence on medieval Europe. Islamdom continye; tosyee 

sometimes as the result of aggression on the part of jes, 

warriors (ghazis), but more often as the result of trad 
Andalusia illustrates the extent of ‘Abbasid prestige andy 

assertion of local creativity. In the beginning of the peng 

IslAmicate rule was represented by the Umayyads at Cord 

At first the Cordoban Umayyads styled themselves amir, ty 

title also used by caliphal governors and other local rulers an 

continued to mention the ‘Abbasids in the Friday wonky 

session. But in 929, ‘Abd ar-Rahman Ill (ruled 124 

adopted the title of caliph and began having the Friday prav? 
recited in the name of his own house. The Umayyad state 
continued to be the major Muslim presence in the peninsul 
until 1010, after which time it became, until 1031, but oneo! 
many independent city-states. The Umayyad rulers patrons 
some of Andalusia’s most brilliant Islamicate culture. 

In 870 the Maghrib, to the south, was divided among 
several dynasties, all but one of foreign origin, and on} ont 
of which, the Aghlabids, nominally represented the Abba 
sids. The Muslim Arabs, unlike their predecessors, who had 
restricted themselves to coastal settlements, came inland t0 
compete more effectively with the Byzantines, and there they 
tried to incorporate the Berbers. One branch of the Berbers 
the Sanhajah, extended far into rhe Sahara, across which they 
had established a caravan trade with blacks in the Sudanic 
belt. At some time in the tenth century the Sanhajah nomin- 
ally converted to Islam, and their rowns in the Sahara began 
to assume Muslim characteristics. Around 999 a black kine: 
dom in the Sudan, Ghana, extended itself a, | eal ca 


ghost, the Sanhajah centre in the Sahara. Thus was hlack 
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In the late ninth century the Maghrib was unified and freed 
irom outside control for the first time. Driven underground by 


‘Abbasid intolerance and a maturing ideology of covert re- 
rolurionusm, the Isma'ili Shi‘ites had developed mechanisms to 
maintain solidarity and undertake political action. These 
mechanisms can he subsumed under the term da’wah, the 
same word that had been used for the movement that brought 
the Abbasids to power. The da’wah’s ability to communicate 
rapidly over a large area rested on its travelling operatives as 
well as ona network of local cells. In the late ninth century an 
kina tl movement, nicknamed the Qaramitah ( Qarmatians), 
hadunsuccessfully threatened the ‘Abbasids in Syria, Iraq, and 
Bahrain. Seeking other outlets, a Yemeni operative known as 
Abi ‘Abd Allah ash-Shi’! made contact, on the occasion of the 
bay, with representatives of a Berber tribe chat had a history of 
Kharyite hostility to caliphal control. 
In 901 Abu ‘Abd Allah arrived in Little Kabylia (in present- 
day Algeria); for eight years he prepared for an imam, preach- 
ing of a millennial restoration of justice after an era of foreign 
oppression. After conquering the Aghlabid capital al-Qayra- 


day Tunisia), he helped free from a Sijilmassa 


40 (in present- 
ar imself the 


pnson tus imam, ‘Ubayd Allah, who declared h ee 
mahdi (“divinely guided one’’). Such a word was Bee 
diferently by different constituencies: some oe = 
i to any justice-restoring divinely guided figure; : . - 
duding many Jama’i-Sunnis, to the apocalyptic tg 


sted to usher in the millennium before the Last 
lidgement; and still others, including most Shiites, to a 


'eumed or restored imam. 
‘bi ‘Abd Allah's followers may have differed in their 


“esas but the mahdi himself was unequivocal: he 
; : ne of ‘Ali and Fatimah through Isma’il’s dis. 
mon and therefore was a continuation of the line of 
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the true smam. He symbolized his victory by found 
capital named after himself, al-Mahdiyah (in 
Tunisia). During the next half-century the “Fatimid 
with limited success to expand westward into the Masti, 
north into the Mediterranean, but their major goal Was Ey 
nominally under ‘Abbasid control. From Egypt they yu 
challenge the ‘Abbasid caliphate itself. In 969 the Fatiny 
army conquered the Nile Valley and advanced into Palesny 


and southern Syria as well. 
The Fatimids established a new and glorious city, al-Qahi. 
ah (‘The Victorious”; Cairo), to rival ‘Abbasid Baghdad, They 
then adopted the title of caliph, laying claim to be the legit 
imate rulers of all Muslims as well as head of all Isma'ilis. Now 
three caliphs reigned in Islimdom, where there was suppost 
to be only one. In Cairo the Fatimids founded a great mosque 
school complex, al-Azhar. They fostered local handicrah 
production and revitalized the Red Sea route from India to 
the Mediterranean. They built up a navy to trade as well as to 
challenge the Byzantines and underscore the ‘Abbasid caliphs 
failure to defend and extend the frontiers. 

Fatimid occupation of the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, 
complete by the end of the tenth century, had economic as well 
as spiritual significance: it reinforced the caliph’s claim to 
leadership of all Muslims; provided wealth; and helped him 
keep watch on the western Arabian coast, from the Hejaz to 
the Yemen, where a sympathetic Zaydi Shi‘ite dynasty had 
ruled since 897. Fatimid presence in the Indian Ocean was 

even strong enough to establish an Isma’il; missionary in Sind. 
The Fatimids patronized the arts: Fatimid glass and ceramics 
were some of Islamdom’s most brilliant. As in other regions, 
imported styles and tastes were transformed by or supplemen. 
ted with local artistic impulses, especially in architecture, the 
most characteristic form of Islamicate ar ’ 
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The reign of one of the most unusual Fatimid caliphs, al- 


Hakim, from 996 to 1021, again demonstrated the inter- 
regional character of the Isma’ili movement. Historians de- 
scribe al-Hakim’s religious values as inconsistent with official 
jsma'lh teachings, tending toward the Jama’i-Sunni majority. 
Afer he vanished under mysterious circumstances, his reli- 
pious revisionism was not pursued by his successors or by the 


Isma'ih establishment in Egypt, but in Syria it inspired a 
peasant revolt that produced the Druze, who still await al- 
Hakim’s return. 

When the Fatimids expanded into southern Syria, another 
Shi'ite dynasty, the Hamdanid, of Bedouin origin, had been 
ruling northern Syria from Mosul since 905. In 944 a branch 
ofthe family had taken Aleppo, from where they ruled until 
they were absorbed by the Fatimids after 1004. At their court 
some of Islamdom’s most lastingly illustrious writers found 
patronage, including the poet al-Mutanabbi (915—65) and al- 
Pirabi, who tried to reconcile reason and revelation. Al-Farabt 
contributed to the ongoing Islamization of Hellenistic thought. 

The falsafab, the Arabic cognate for the Greek philosophia, 
ucluded metaphysics and logic, as well as the positive sciences 
such as mathematics, music, astronomy, and anatomy. Ex- 
ponents questioned the relationship of revelation to real truth 
ad shared the principle of concealment with the Shi'ites, 
hieveing that inner truth was accessible to only a very few. 


The Flourishing of Iraq 


4y the late ninth and early tenth centuries the last remnant of 
a tate was Iraq, under control of the Turkic 
mi espute its political decline and instability, this period 

td some of the most striking and lastingly important 
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creative figures in all of early Islamicate ciyii., 
them are the historian and Qur’anic exegete gp x ey 
923), the theologian Aba al-Hasan al-Ash’ari (c re ’ 
and the ecstatic mystic al-Hallaj (c. 858-922) aa 
At-Tabari (Abt Ja’far Muhammad ibn Jarie) yas bon, 
Tabaristan, south of the Caspian Sea, and as a youn ny, 
travelled to Baghdad. At-Tabarisaid that he produced40 ay 
a day for 40 years; his works, which include a commentay 9, 
the Qur’4n and a universal history, testify to the accuracy ol 


claim. His method involved the careful selection, organization 
d often contradictory account 
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and juxtaposition of separate an 
cast in the form of hadith. This technique celebrated them 
ge of acceptabh 


mah’s collective memory and established a ran 


disagreement. | 
AI-Ash‘ari made his contribution to systematic theolog cl 
discourse (kalam). Attracted early to a leading Mu’tazilite tea 
cher, he broke away at the age of 40 but went onto use Mu tazte 
methods of reasoning to defend popular ideas such as 
eternality and literal truth of the Quran and the centrality 0 
Muhammad’s sunnah as conveyed by the Hadith. Where his 


approach yielded objectionable results, such as an anthropo 
morphic rendering of God or a potentially polytheistic unde 
standing of his attributes, al-Ash’ari resorted to the principle o! 
bila kayfah (“without regard to the how”), whereby a person of 
faith accepts that certain fundamentals are true without regatdto 
how they are true, and that divine intention is not always 
accessible to human intelligence. Al-Ash ‘ari’s harmonizationalso 
produced a simple creed, which expressed faith in God, his 
angels, and his books, and affirmed beljef in Muhammad as 
God ’s last messenger and in the reality of death, physical resur- 
recuon, the Last Judgment, and heaven and hell. Taken ierens 
at-Tabari’s historiography and al-Ash’arj’s theolo “ x 
; ; — ' - EV symbolize 
the consolidanon of Jama’i-Sunm, Shari‘ah thoughe 
and piety, 
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The most visible and powerful tenth-century exponent of 
Sufism was al-Hallaj. By his day, Sufism had grown far beyond 
is eatly forms, which were represented by al-Hasan al-Basri 
(died 728), who practiced zthd, or rejection of the world, and 
by Rabi'ah al-’Adawiyah (died 801), who formulated the Sufi 
ideal of a disinterested love of God. The mystics Aba) Yazid 
Bistami (died 874) and al-Junayd (died 910) had begun to 
pursue the experience of unity with God, first by being 
“drunk” with his love and with love of him, and then by 
acquiting life-transforming self-possession and control. Mas- 
ters (called shaykhs or pirs) were beginning to attract disciples 
(murids) to their way. Like other Muslims who tried to go 
“beyond” the Shari‘ah to inner truth, the Sufis practiced 
concealment of inner awareness (tagiyah). Al-Hallaj, one of 
al-funayd’s disciples, began to travel and preach publicly, 

however, His success was disturbing enough for the authorities 

in Baghdad to have him arrested and condemned to death. Yet 

his career had shown the power of Sufism, which would by the 

twelh century become an institutionalized form of Islamic 


ety. 

co before, in 945, control over the caliphs at Baghdad 
passed from their Turkish soldiery to a dynasty known as the 
buyids or Buwayhids. The Buyids, who came from Daylam, 
reat the southern coast of the Caspian Sea, identified with 
Inanj Shr'ism. By about 930, three sons of a fisherman named 
buyeh had emerged as leaders. One of them conquered Bagh- 
dad, not replacing the caliph but ruling in his name. The fact 
‘ut they were Shi‘ite, as were the Idrisids, Fatimids, and 
Handanids, led scholars to refer to the period from the 
“tenth to mid-eleventh century as the Shi‘ite century. 

oe a. rulers, the Buyids ere patrons of 

" : a speculative thought (Shi 2) Mu tazi- 

» and falsafah). Buyid attempts to maintain the 
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cultural brilliance of the court at Baghdad were. howe 

limited by a decline in revenue occasioned partly by alle 
trade routes to Fatimid Egypt and partly by long-term Neplec 
of Iraq’s irrigation works. The caliphs had occasionally made 
land assignments (iqgta’s) to soldiers in lieu of paying salanes 


iranian dynasties, the Samanids and the Ghaznavids; Ghaz- 
navid zeal even spilled over into India. 

The Samanid Dynasty (819-999) stemmed from a local 
family appointed by the ‘Abbasids to govern at Bukhara 
and Samarkand, Gradually the Samanids had absorbed the 


now the Buyids extended the practice to other individuals anj 
thus removed an important source of revenue from centr! 
control. After 983, Buyid territories were split among members 
of the family, and pressure was applied to their borders from 
both the west (by Hamdanids and Fatimids) and the east (by 
Samanids, Ghaznavids, and Seljuqs). 

The economic difficulties of Buyid Iraq promoted urban 

unrest, including raiding, looting, and assault, directed most 
often toward the wealthy or the military. For some of the 
Islamicate ‘‘gangs”’ or “‘clubs’”’, thuggery may have been the 
norm; for others, the figure of the fourth caliph and first mam, 
‘Ali, seems to have provided an exemplar. Even though Shi'ites 
had become a separate group with a distinctive interpretation 
of ‘Ali’s significance, a more generalized affection for the 
family of the Prophet, and especially for ‘Ali, was widespread 
among Jama’i-Sunnis. ‘Ali had come to be recognized as the 
archetypal young male (fata); a related word, futuwah, Sip: 
nified groups of young men who pursued such virtues as 
courage, aiding the weak, generosity, endurance of suffering, 
love of truth, and hospitaliry. 


The Samanids and the Ghaznavids 


In the middle of the ae ite century” a major Sunni reviyal 
occurred in eastern Islamdom in connection with the emer 
gence of the second major language of Islamicate high culture 
New Persian. This double revival was accomplished by tw , 
O 





domains of the rebellious Tahirids and Saffarids in north- 
tastern Iran and reduced the Saffarids to a small state in Sistan. 
The Samanids, relying on Turkic slave troops, also managed to 
contain the migratory pastoralist Turkic tribes who continu- 
ally pressed on Iran from across the Oxus River. In the 950s 
they even managed to convert some of these Turkic tribes to 
Ilan. 
The Samanid court at Bukhara attracted leading scholars, 
wch a8 the philosophers Abi’ Bakr al-Razi (died 925) and 
Avicenna { 980-1037), who later worked for the Buyids; and 
the pott Ferdowsi (died c. 1020). Though nor Shi‘ites, the 
Samanids expressed an interest in Shi‘ite thoughr, especially in 
is|sma'ili form. The Samanids also fostered the development 
af New Persian, which combined the grammatical structure 
and vocabulary of spoken Persian with vocabulary from 
Arabic. A landmark of this “Persianizing’’ of Iran was Fer- 
dows''s epic poem Shah-nameb (“Book of Kings’’), covering 
seta thousand years of detailed mythic Iranian history and 
lan's ancient heroic lore. 

The Ghaznavid Dynasty originated with Sebiiktigin (ruled 
577-97), a Samanid Turkic slave governor in Ghazna (now 
Ghani) in the Afghan mountains, who had made himself 
udependent of his masters as their central power declined. His 
ttkst son, Mahmud, expanded into Buyid territory in western 
‘an, identitying himself staunchly with Sunni Islam. Present- 
M himself as a frontier warrior against the pagans, Mahmud 
“ited and plundered north-western India, establishing a 


manent rule in the Punjab; but it was through ruling Iran, 
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which gave a Muslim ruler true Prestige, that Mahny 
| ’ : Kl Oe 
to establish himself. He declared his loyalty to the ‘Ay. 
as 


caliph, whose “‘investiture” he sought, and exoresed | 
intention to defend Sunni Islam against the Shi'ite Buy; 
Although he and his regime were proud of their Tu, 
descent, Mahmud encouraged the use of New Persian, with 
echoes of pre-Islamic Iranian glory, for administration andy 
prose as well as poetry. The first major prose work in Ne 
Persian, a remarkable history of the Ghaznavids, was write 
by Bu’l-Fazl-i Bayhaqi (995-1077), who worked in the Ghar 
navid chancery. Mahmud also brought to his court writers and 
artisans including the scholar al-Biruni (973-c. 1050), whos 
works included studies of astronomy (he even supgested a 
heliocentric universe); his most famous book, inspired by 
accompanying Mahmud on his Indian campaigns, !s a sunt) 
of Indian life, language, religion, and culture. | 
Like most other rulers of the day, Mahmud styled humsel 
amir and emphasized his loyalty to the caliph in Baghdad, but 
he and later Ghaznavid rulers also called themselves by the 
Arabic word sultan (sultan). Over the next five centuries the 
office of sultan would become an alternative to caliph. The 
Ghaznavid state presaged other changes as well, especially by 
stressing the cleavage between ruler and ruled and by drawing 
into the ruling class not only the military but also the bureau- 
cracy and the learned establishment. Ghaznavid “political 


tile? 
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Bartle of Dandangan (1040), Mas’ud lost control of Khorasan, 
his main holding in Iran, to the pastoralist Seljuq Turks; he 


then decided to withdraw to Lahore in his Indian domains, 
from which his successors ruled until overtaken by the Ghurids 


on 


in 1186. 
By the end of Mas’ud’s reign, government in Islamdom had 


become government by amir. Caliphal centralization had 
lasted 200 years, and even after the caliphal empire became 
to0 large and complex to be ruled from a single centre, the 
separate emirates that replaced it all defined their legitimacy in 
relation to it. As the Ghaznavids were ruling in Iran, the 
Baghdadi legal scholar al-Mawardi, who produced the cali- 
phate's first systematic description and justification, had de- 
fended the caliph as the ultimate source of legitimacy and the 
puatdian of pan-Islamic concerns, while relegating da y-to-day 
government to his “appointees”. Al-Mawardi may have hoped 
that the Ghaznavids would expand far enough to be “invited” 
by the caliph to replace the uninvited Shi‘ite Buyids. This 
replacement did occur; however, it was not the Ghaznavids 
who appeared in Baghdad but rather the migratory pastoralist 
Turks who had meanwhile replaced them. The Seljuqs joined 
many other migrating groups to produce the next phase of 


\lamicate history. 


The Seljug Turks 





theory” shared with other states the concept of the circle of 
justice, or circle of power — i.e. that justice is best preserved by 
an absolute monarch completely outside society; that such a 
ruler needs an absolutely loyal army; and thar maintaining 
such an army requires prosperity, which in turn depends wp 
the good management of an absolute ruler. 
In the reign of Mahmud’s son, Mas’ud I, the Weaknessex 

the system had already become glaringly apparene # ee 


Mhen the Ghaznavid state lost control of its eastern Iranian 
i to the Seljuq Turks, Islamdom’s second era of tribal 
‘i a inaugurated. During the period from 1041 to 
ee he with the death of Timur (Tamerlane), the 
= = conqueror, the tense yet creative relationship 
Mary and migratory peoples emerged as one of 
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the great themes of Islamicate history, played ou» 
the centre of the great arid zone of Eurasia Hs, 
For almost 400 years a succession of Turkic Peoples en 
eastern Isl4mdom from Central Asia. These nearly continu, 
migrations can be divided into three phases: Seliugs (19 
92), Mongols (1256-1411), and neo-Mongols (1369-14); 
The Seljuqs were a family among the Oguz Turks, migrioy 
pastoralists of the Syrdarya-Oxus basin. Their name has com 
to stand for the group of Oguz famulies led into Ghaznad 
Khorasan after they had been converted to Sunni bn 
probably by Sufi missionaries after the beginning of th 
eleventh century. In 1040 the Seljuqs’ defeat of the Ghaznavd 
sultan allowed them to proclaim themselves rulers a 
ghril Beg 


asan. Having expanded into western Iran as well, To 

also using the title “sultan”, was able to occupy Baghdad 

(1055) after “petitioning” the ‘Abbasid caliph for permission 
The Seljugs quickly took the remaining Buyid territory and 
began to occupy Syria, whereupon they encountered bya 
resistance in the Armenian highlands. In 1071 a Seliug arm) 
under Alp-Arslan defeated the Byzantines at Manzikert north 
of Lake Van; while the main Seljug army replaced the Fatimids 
in Syria, large independent tribal bands occupied Anatolia, 
coming closer to the Byzantine capital than had any other 
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Muslim force. 
The Seljuqs derived their legitimacy from investiture by the 


caliph and from “helping” him reunite the ummah; yet their 
governing style prefigured the emergence of true alternatives to 
the caliphate. Some of their Iranian advisers urged them to 
restore centralized absolutism as it had existed in pre-Islamic 
times and in the period of Marwan id—‘AbbAsid strength. The 
best known proponent was Nizamal-Mulk, chief minister to che 
second and third Seljugq sultans, Alp-Arslan and Malik-Shah 
Nizam al-Mulk explained his plans in his Seyasat-namep oe f 
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the best known manuals of Islamicate political theory and 
administration. He was unable, however, to persuade the Sel juq 
sultans to assert enough power over other tribal leaders. Even- 
wally the Seljuq sultans alienated their tribal supporters and 
resorted to the costly alternative of a Turkic slave core, whose 
leading members were appointed to tutor and train young 
princes of the Seljuq family to compete for rule on the death 
ofthe reigning sultan. The tutors were known as atabegs; more 
often than not, they became the actual rulers of the domains 
assigned to their young charges, cooperating with urban no- 
tables (a'yae) in day-to-day administration. 

Although Nizam al-Mulk was not immediately successful, 
he did contribute to long-term change. He encouraged the 
establishment of state-supported schools (madrasahs); those 

he personally patronized were called Nizamiyahs, the most 
important of which was founded in Baghdad in 1067. Sys- 

emanc and broad instruction in Jama’i-Sunni learning would 

counteract the disruptive influences of non-Sunni or anti-Sunni 

thought and activity, particularly the continuing agitation of 


(sma' Muslims. | 
In 1090 a group of Isma’ilis established themselves in a 


at Alamut in the mountains of Daylam. 


mountain fortress | rae 
From there they began to coordinate revolts all over Seljuq 


fons, Nominally loyal to the Fatimid caliph in Cairo, che 
nvem Isma’iis confirmed their growing indep ericietige any 
alcasm by supporting a failed contender for the Fatimid 
clipate, Nizar. For that act they were known as the Nizari 
Ina'lls, They were led by Hasan-e Sabbah and were dubbed 
W ther detractors the hashishtyah (assassins) because they 
Mactced political murder while they were allegedly under the 
tlhence of hashish, 
Nam al-Mulk’ 
in oes career stance the prestige 
ma’ without actually 
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dra wing them into the bureaucracy or combating. 
agitation, but it also undermined their Ad : y 

lished the connection between State-supported “ fy 
office holding, and it subordinated the spina ay 
prestige of the ‘ulama’ to the indispenahk Hs y 
the military amis, Yet Nizam al-Mulk i, 
couraged the independence of these amis by etd, 
igta’ system beyond Buyid practice he regularly ase 
revenues to individual military officers, assummng that ec 
keep them under bureaucratic control. When that fied 
system increased the anurs independence and rant 


central treasury. 
The madrasah system had other unpredictable est 
can be illustrated by al-Ghazali, wno was born in 1088 al 
and in 1091 was made head of the Baghdad Nuamiit. 
was to undertake a radically sceptical re-examination ae 
the paths available to the pious Muslim, culminating 8 
incorporation of the active, immediate, and inspired cp 
ence of the Sufis into the Shari‘ah-ordered piety of pti | 
worship. He thus became viewed as a renewér musaddid) | 
role expected by many Muslims to be filled by at least ot | 
figure at the turn of every Muslim century. 
In the twelfth century Muslims began to group themselves | 


° es * s 
into tarigah, fellowships organized around and named forthe | 
tariqah (““way” or “path’’) of given masters. Al-Ghazali may 
have had such a following himself. One of the first large-scale 
orders, the Qadiriyah, formed around the teachings of ‘Abd al- 
Qadir al-Jilani of Baghdad. The activities of a Larigah often 
centred around assembly halls (called thaneih or odin rah of 
Sdteryap 0 

tekke) that could serve as places of retreat or accommedate 








special spiritual exercises. 

Thousands of tarigah sprang up over the Centuries, ane 
possible that by the eighteenth century most edule . . 
FUSIi 89. 
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males had some connection with one or more. The structure of 
the tarigah ensued from the charismatic authority of the 
mastet, who, though not a prophet, replicated the direct 
intmacy that the prophets had shared with God. This quality 
he passed on to his disciples through a hierarchically ordered 
network that could extend over thousands of miles. The 
uriqab thus became powerful centripetal forces among socie- 
nes in which formal organizations were rare. 

Long before these developments could combine to produce 
sable alternatives to the caliphal system, Seljuq power had 
bun to decline, only to be replaced for a century and a half 
wih a plethora of small military states. When the Frankish 
cusaders arrived in the Holy Land in 1099, no one could 
event them from quickly establishing themselves along the 


extern Mediterranean coast. 


The Crusades 


trteCouncilof Clermont in 1095 Pope Urban If responded to 


eemperor for help against the Seljuq 


the Byzantin 4 
neil Anatolia. The First 


Tuts who had expanded into western - 
Crusade, begun the next year, brought about the conquest 
min 1099. The Christian Reconquista (reconquest) O 


Jerusa | 
having scored its first great 


Gain was already under way, 
tory at Toledo in 1085. In the four centuries between the 


hilofToledoand the fall of Granada (1492), Spanish Christians 
pled Muslim rulers throughout the Iberian Peninsula, 
‘hough Muslims remained as a minority under Christian rule 
mite carly seventeenth century. In the 200 years from the fal] 
oe to the end of the Eighth Crusade (1291 ), western 
al failed to hale the Turkish advance Or to 
env Presence in the Holy Land. By 117 local 
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Muslims had managed to retake Jerusalem and thereby cys 
Christian ambitions permanently. By the time of the hina 
Crusade (1202-04) the crusading movement had been tus, 


inward against Christian heretics. 
The direct impact of the Crusades on Islamdom was lint 


largely to Syria. The crusaders had arrived in Syria at one 
the most factionalized periods in its history. Seljug cont 
never strong, was then insignificant; local Muslim rule was 
anarchic; the Seljug regime in Baghdad was competing wath 
the Fatimid regime in Egypt; and all parties in Syria were the 
target of the Nizari Isma’sli movement at Alamut. The crs 
ders soon found it difficult to operate as more than jis 
another faction. | 

The crusaders’ situation encouraged interaction with Me 
loca! population and even assimilation. They needed the fod 
supplies, and services available in the Muslim towns. Like theu 
Christian counterparts in Spain, they took advantage of the 
enemy’s superior skills, in medicine and hygiene, for example, 
Because warfare was seasonal and occasional, they spent much 
of their time in peaceful interaction with their non-Christian 
counterparts. Some early-generation crusaders intermarried 
with Arab Muslims or Arab Christians and adopted they 
personal habits and tastes. 

Although the crusaders never formed a united front against 
the Muslims, Syrian Muslims did eventually form a united 
front against them, largely through the efforts of the family of 
the amir Zang, a Turkic slave officer appointed Seljug re- 
presentative in Mosul in 1127. After Zangi had extended his 
control through northern Syria, one of his sons and Successors 
Nureddin (Nur ad-Din), based at Aleppo, was able to assog - 
Zangi’s movement with the frontier warrior (ghazi) spin This 
he used to draw together urban and military SUPport for 3 


jihad against the Christians. 
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After taking Damascus, Nureddin established a second base 


in Egypt. He offered help to the failing Fatimid regime in 
us for being allowed to place one of his own lieutenants, 
Saladin (Salah ad-Din Yusuf ibn Ayyub), as chief minister to 
the Fatimid caliph, thus warding off a crusader alliance with 
the Fatimids. This action gave Nureddin two fronts from 
which to counteract the superior seaborne and naval support 
the crusaders were receiving from western Europe and the 
lialan city-states. Three years before Nureddin’s death in 
1174, Saladin substituted himself for the Fatimid caliph he 
theoretically served, thus ending more than 200 years of 
Fatimid rule in Egypt. When Nureddin died, Saladin succeeded 
him as head of the whole movement. When Saladin died in 
193 he had recaptured Jerusalem (1187) and begun the 
reunificanon of Egypt and Syria; his successors were known, 
afer his patronymic, as the Ayyubids. 
The Ayyubids ruled in Egypt and Syria until 1250, when 
they were replaced first in Egypt and later in Syria by the 
baders of their own slave-soldier corps, the Mamluks. It was 
they who expelled the remaining crusaders from Syria, sub- 
dued the remaining Nizari Isma’ilis there, and consolidated 
Ayyubid holdings into a centralized state. That state became 
‘tong enough in its first decade to do what no other Muslim 
power could: in 1260 at “Ayn Jalat, south of Damascus, the 
Mamluk army defeated the recently arrived Mongols and 


tipelled them from Syria. 
The Mongols. 
NGOs Were pagan, horse-riding tribes of the cite: 


=n g y 
ih fet ett In the early thirteenth century 
ership of Genghis Khan, they form d, | 
ed, led, and 
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gave their name to a confederation of Turkic tribes th 
channelled into a movement of global exPansion, > ‘ 
east into China, north into Russia, and west into Min | 
Like other migratory peoples before them - Arabs, ~ 
and Turks — they had come to be involved in citied life thy, 
their role in the caravan trade. Unlike others, however, 
did not convert to Islam before their arrival. Furthermore hy 
brought a greater hostility to sedentary civilization, a my 
ferocious military force, a more cumbersome material uly, 
a more complicated and hierarchical social structure, anj, 7 
more coherent sense of tribal law. | 
The first Mongol incursions into Islamdom in 1220 were, 
response to a challenge from the Khwarezm-Shah “Ala a4 


Din Muhammad, the aggressive reigning leader of a dynasty 

formed in the Oxus Delta by a local governor who had 
rebelled against the Seljuq regime in Khorasan. Under Gen: 
ghis Khan’s leadership, Mongol forces destroyed numerous 
cities in Transoxania and Khorasan in an unprecedented 
display of terror and annihilation. By the tme of Genghis 
Khan’s death in 1227, his empire stretched from the Caspian 
Sea to the Sea of Japan. 

A later successor, Moéngke, decided to extend the empire in 
two new directions. From the Mongo! capital of Karakorum, 
he simultaneously dispatched Kublai Khan to southern China 
(where Islam subsequently began to expand inland) and Hi- 

legu to Iran (1256). Hulegiti had already received Sunni am- 
bassadors who encouraged him to destroy the Isma’ili state at 
Alam his be did and moe, rsching Boge i125 
a aces the caliphate. The ‘Abbisid 
line continued, however, until 1517; the Mamluk sultan 
Baybars I, shortly after his defeat of the Mongols, vice’ 
member of the ‘Abbasid house to “‘invest” him and oa a 
Cairo as spiritual head of all Muslims. in 


iil, 
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The Mongo! regimes in Islamdom quickly became rivals. 
rhe ll Khans controlled the Tigris-Euphrates valley and Iran; 
the Chagatai dominated the Syrdarya and Oxus basins, the 
Kabul mountains, and eventually the Punjab; and the Golden 
Horde was concentrated in the Volga basin. The Il-Khans 
suled in the territories where Islam was most firmly estab- 
ished. They patronized learning of all types and scholars from 
allparts of the vast Mongol empire, especially China. Evincing 
a special interest in nature, they buile a major observatory in 
Azerbaijan, Just as enthusiastically as chey had destroyed citied 
life, they now rebuilt it. 

The writings of ‘Ata Malek Joveyni, who was appointed 
Mongol governor in Baghdad in 1259, describe the rype of rule 
the Mongols sought to impose. It has been called the “military 
patronage state” because it involved a reciprocal relationship 
between the foreign tribal military conquerors and their sub- 
cts. The entire state was defined as a single mobile mulitary 
force connected to the household of the monarch. All non- 
Turkic state workers, bureaucratic or religious, even though 
not military specialists, were defined as part of the army 
lasher|: the rest of the subject population as the herds (ra’iyah). 
The leading tribal families could dispose of the wealth of the 
conguered populations as they wished, except that their nat- 
ural superiority obligated them to reciprocate by patronizing 
whatever of excellence the cities could produce. 

What the Ghaznavids and Seljugs had begun, the Mongols 
now accomplished. The self-confidence and superiority of the 
lading families were bolstered by a fairly elaborate set of 
ital laws, inherited from Genghis Khan and known as the 
laa, which served to regulate personal status and criminal 
4 ng the Mongol elite. In Il-Khanid hands, this 

Nt Taw merely coexisted but did not compete with 


Shar 
a; but in later Turkic regimes a reconciliation was 
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Khan’s death in 1227, his empire stretched from the Caspa 


Sea to the Sea of Japan. 
A later successor, Mongke, decided to extend the emputs 
two new directions. From the Mongol capital of Karakonia 
he simultaneously dispatched Kublai Khan to southern Chi 
(where Islam subsequently began to expand inland) and Hv 
legu to Iran (1256). Hiilegti had already received Sunni am- 
bassadors who encouraged him to destroy the Isma’ili state a 
Alamut; this he did and more, reaching Baghdad | 
where he terminated and replaced the caliph &: = 2 ie 38 
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The Mongol regimes in Islamdom quickly became rivals. 
The I Khans controlled the Tigris-Euphrates valley and Iran; 
the Chagatai dominated the Syrdarya and Oxus basins, the 
Kabul mountains, and eventually the Punjab; and the Golden 
Horde was concentrated in the Volga basin. The U-Khans 
ruled in the territories where Islam was most firmly estab- 
lished. They patronized learning of all cypes and scholars from 
all parts of the vast Mongol empire, especially China. Evincing 
a special interest in nature, they built a major observatory in 
Azerbaijan. Just as enthusiastically as they had destroyed citied 
life, they now rebuilt tt. 

The writings of ‘Ata Malek Joveyni, who was appointed 

Mongol governor in Baghdad in 1259, describe the type of rule 
the Mongols sought to impose. It has been called the “‘military 
patronage state” because it involved a reciprocal relationship 
between the foreign tribal military conquerors and their sub- 
iets. The entire state was defined as a single mobile military 
force connected to the household of the monarch. All non- 
Turkic state workers, bureaucratic or religious, even though 
not military specialists, were defined as part of the army 
lasker): the rest of the subject population as the herds (ra’tyah). 
The leading tribal families could dispose of the wealth of the 
conquered populations as they wished, except that their nat- 
ural superiority obligated them to reciprocate by patronizing 
whatever of excellence the cities could produce. 

What the Ghaznavids and Seljugs had begun, the Mongols 
now accomplished. The self-confidence and superiority of the 
kading families were bolstered by a fairly elaborate set of 
tnbal laws, inherited from Genghis Khan and known as the 
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meee of an autonomous Shari‘ah, 
For a time the I]-Khans tolerated and Patronizedal , 
persuasions, but in 1295 a Buddhist named Mahmud Gj, 


Deon h 


became Khan and declared himself Muskm, compel e 
Mongol notables to follow suit. His patronage of tiny 
learning fostered such brilliant writers as Rashid adDn,y, 
physician and scholar who authored one of the most fan 
Persian universal! histories of all time. The Mongols, lke oi 
Islamicate dynasties swept into power by a tribal confi 
tion, were able to unify their domains for only a few genera 
tions. By the 1330s their rule had begun to be fragmented 
among myriad local leaders. Meanwhile, on both Monge | 
flanks, other Turkic Muslim powers were increasing 


Sultanate of Turkic slave soldiers | 
ceo 


strength. 

To the east the Delhi 
withstood Mongol pressure, benefited from the presen | 
scholars and administrators fleeing Mongol destruction, a 
gradually began to extend Muslim control south into Inia, 
feat that was virtually accomplished under Muhammad bn 
Tughlug. Not possessing the kind of dynastic legitimacy the 
pastoralist Mongols had asserted, he tied his legitimacy to bus 
support for the Shari‘ah, and he even sought to have himself 

invested by the ‘Abbasid “caliph” whom the Mamluks had 
taken to Cairo. His concern with the Shari‘ah coincided with 
the growing popularity of Sufism, especially as represented by 
the massive Chishu tarigah. In India, Sufism, which inherently 
undermined communa lism, was bringing members of different 
religious communities together in ways very rare in the more 


westerly parts of Islamdom. 
To the west, the similarly constituted Mamluk 


tinued to resist Mongol expansion. Its Sultans Were of 
“"0sen, 


freed 


ate con- 


on a non-hereditary basis, from among a Broup of 
Oo 
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slaves who acted as the leaders of the various slave corps. 


These leaders formed an oligarchy that exercised control over 
the sultan. Despite the political instability that this produced, 
the sultans actively encouraged trade and building, and 
Mamluk Cairo became a place of splendour, filled with 
numerous architectural monuments. While the Persian lan- 
puage was becoming the language of administration and high 
culture over much of Islamdom, Arabic alone continued to be 
cultivated in Mamluk domains, to the benefit of a diversified 
intellectual life. Ibn an-Nafis (died 1288), a physician, wrote 
about pulmonary circulation 300 years before it was ‘“‘dis- 
covered” in Europe; al-Qalgashandi composed a comprehen- 
sive encyclopaedia; and Ibn Khallikan composed one of the 
most important Islamicate biographical works, a dictionary 
of eminent men. Shari‘ah-minded studies were elaborated: 
the ‘ulama’ worked out a political theory that tried to make 
sense of the sultanate, and they also explored the possibility 
of enlarging on the Shari‘ah by reference to falsafab and 
Sufism, 
However, Ibn Taymiyah, a great legal and religious refor- 
net living in Damascus in the late thirteenth and early four- 
tenth century, cautioned against such extra-legal practices 
and pursuits. He insisted that the Shari‘ah was complete in and 
of itself and could be adapted to every age by any faqib who 
could analogize according to the principle of human advantage 
\naslahah}. A member of the Hanabilah school himself, Ibn 
Taymyah became as popular as his school’s founder, Ahmad 
lin Hanbal, Like him, Ibn Taymiyah attacked all practices that 
undermined what he felt to be the fundamentals of Islam, 
iniuding all forms of Shi‘ite thought as well as aspects of 
= Sunni piety that stressed knowledge of God over service 
Ion Taymiyah’s programme and popularity so threa- 


™a eke 
‘the Mamluk authorities that they put him in prison 
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(“Our Master’’). 
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along with music and movement, was a key element int 
devotional activities of Jalal ad-Din’s followers, who cane phy 1 wartior fervour in favour of more conventional 
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(Mawlawiyah) after their title of respect for him, Mem | wanors, Murad established a regular cavalry, which he 
| supported with land assignments, as well as a specially trained 


(‘‘Our Master’’). 
It was not from the Rum Seljugs, however, that las | 


wfancyy force called the “new troops”, Janissaries, drawn 


Muslim power in Anatolia was to come, but rather fromoned | fom converted captives. Expanding first through western 


the warrior states on the Byzantine frontier. The successit 


Anatolia and Thrace, the Ottomans under Bayezid I (ruled 
(389-1403) turned their eyes toward eastern and southern 


waves of Turkic migrations had driven unrelated individuals 
Anatolia: just as they had incorporated the whole, they en- 


and groups across central Islamdom into Anatolia. Avoiding 


countered a neo-Mongol conqueror expanding into Anatolia 
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Pact was twofold: his defeat of the Oty Sahara. The Arabs quickly converted them and enlisted their 


a comeback that would produce one of the se Why 


empires of all time, and one of the Central Asan 


aid in further conquests. At first only Berbers nearer the coast 
were involved, but by the eleventh century Muslim affiliation 
= had begun to spread far i he Sah 
tradition of con ‘ 2 meer 

ee =a — found another BPEL in The western Saharan Berber confederation, the Sanhajah 
empire in India. [hese later empires managed hy. responsible for the first Berber-directed effort to control 


combination of Turkic and Islamic legitimacy that the Maghrib. The Sanhajah were camel herders who traded 
— mined salt for gold with the black kingdoms of the south. By 


produce the stable centralized absolutism that hag a. 
See | 
all previous Turkic conquerors. the eleventh century their power in the western Sahara was 
being threatened by expansion both from other Berber tribes 
and from the Soninke state at Ghana to the south, which had 
actually captured their capital of Audaghost in 990. 


The Arabs and the Berbers The Sanhajah had been in contact with Islam since the ninth 
century, but their distance from major centres of Muslim life 


When the Fatimids conquered Egypt in 969, they kta , bad kept their knowledge of the faith minimal. In 1035, 
| however, Yahya ibn Ibrahim, a chief from one of their tribes, 


governor named Ziri in the Maghrib. By 1041 the djnas a 
founded by Ziri declared its independence from the Farm, | the Gudalah, went on hajj. For the Maghribi pilgrim, the 
but it roo was challenged by breakaways such as the Zanauh |  cutwal impact of the hajj was experienced not only in Ce 
in’ Morocco and the Hammadids in Algeria. Gradually tt | and Medina but also on the many stops along the od 

Zirids were restricted to the eastern Maghrib. There they wee wedand route. When Yahya returned, he a acgenae aa 
byateacher from Nafis (in present-day Libya), Abd Allah 16n 


invaded from Egypt by two Bedouin Arab tribes, the Bani 
-aeISial Yasin, who would instruct the Berbers in Islam. | 
ss, the two are said fo 


Halil and the Bana Sulaym, at the instigation (1052) of the Dene 

Fatimid ruler in Cairo. This mass migration of warriors as wel Having met with licele initial succe pes 
as wives and children is known as the Hilalian invasion | be enced to a ribat, a fortified place of seclusion, perhap 
ss far south as an island in the Senegal River, to pursue a 


Though initially disruptive, the Hilalian invasion had an ie 
important cultural impact: it resulted in a much greater spread 1 puer religious life. The followers they attracted co that ribat 
of the Arabic language than had occurred in the seventh | vere known as al-murabitun ( “the people of the retrea ). 


century and inaugurated th 5 | 
ae _ ee ns ee oi ies Maem : andthe dynasty they founded came to be known by the same 
eC Maghrib inthe Fw | . pe -_- 
“r - the Almoravids in Anglicized form. In 1042 Ibn 


seventh century, the indigenous peoples the 
Mabistoitcase the ui declared a jihad against the Sanha jah tribes including 
9 


Berbers, a group of predominantly but not enp; 
aarely my, 
tribes who could be found from presenct-d3z ii Mgratory Al ger 

¥ Morocco tw 1 a8 people who had embraced Islam bur then failed 
the Sanhajah 


present-day Algeria, and from the Mediterrane , 
a * 
ite, | pacts it et By his death in 1059 
| “Mkdranon had | Se 
been restored under an Islimic ideology 
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an 
d the conquest of Morocco, which lacked » 
7 in 


ship, was under way. ‘I 
Ibn Yasin’s spiritual role was taken by a Consultan, 
‘ulama’. His successor as military commander was thi ' 
‘Umar, who, while pursuing a campaign against Mo, ‘ 
supplanted by his cousin Yusuf ibn Tashufin, whom heb, 
in control as his deputy. Under Ibn Tashutin’s leaders. 
1082, Almoravid control extended as faras Algiers. Ing, 
Tashufin responded to a request for help from the Andaliy 
party kings, unable to defend themselves against the Chisny, | 
kingdoms in the north. By 1110 all Muslim states in Andalyy | 


had come under Almoravid control. 
Like most other Jama’i-Sunni tulers of his tume, Ibn Ty | 


shufin had himself “appointed” deputy by the caliph 


Baghdad. He also based his authority on the claim to bn 
d from it. For tw 


correct Islam to peoples who had straye | 
“correct” Islam meant the Shari‘ah as developed by the Was 
fagihs, who played a key role in the Almoravid state bj 
working out the application of the Sharr'ah to everpla) 
problems. 

A second major Berber movement originated in a revolt 
begun against Almoravid rule in 1125 by Ibn Tumart, a setued 
Masmudah Berber from the Atlas Mountains. Like Ibn Yasin, 
Ibn Tumart had been inspired by the hayjy, which he used asan 
opportunity to study in Baghdad, Cairo, and Jerusalem, a- 
quaintng himself with all current schools of Islamic thought 
so tecoing a dcp ohn ent vil 
pired to act on the familiar ree te. eae 
good and forbid the reprehensible.”’ His =e ae the 
two forms, disputations with the scholars of the ng took 
court and public chastisement of Muslims Who in eee 
contradicted the rules of Islam; he went so far See MS View 
lis TOW the 
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\imoravid uler’s sister off her horse because she was unveiled 
in public, His activities aroused hostility and he fled to the 
cafety of his own people. There, like Muhammad, he grew 
hom teacher of a personal following to leader of a social 
movement. 

4g many subsequent reformers, Ibn Tumart used Muha m- 
mad’scareer as a model, He interpreted the Prophet’s rejection 
and retreat as an emigration (Hijrah) that enabled him to build 
icommunity, and he divided his followers into suhajirun 
telow emigrants”) and ansar (“helpers”). He preached the 

idea of surrender to God to a people who had strayed from it. 
Thuscould Muhammad’s ability to bring about radical change 

through renewal be invoked without actually claiming the 
prophethood that he had sealed forever. Ibn Tumart further 

based his legitimacy on his claim to be a sharif (descendant of 
\Wyhammad) and the mahdi, not in the Shi‘ite sense but in the 

nore general sense of a human sent to restore pure faith. In his 

vw Almoravid students of legal knowledge were so con- 

ced wth pursuing the technicalities of the law that they had 

atthe puntying fervour of thetr own founder, Ibn Yasin, and 


ledto maintain proper Muslim behaviour. [bn Tumart 
ad taken ona life of 1ts own, 


oven f 
ly on the original and only 


domed the way in which the law h 
wi be called upon Muslims to re 
nlable sources, the Qur'an and the Hadith. | 
dlhough he opposed irresponsible rationalism in the law, in 
urers of theological discourse he leaned toward the limited 
ubncalsm of the Ash’arite school, which was becoming so 
spar nthe eastern Muslim lands. Like the Ash’arites, he 
‘ved the unity of God as one of Islam’s fundamental 
ip and denounced any reading of the Qur’an that 
"0 anthropomorphism, Because he fo 
| c 
bi Gol ahh he eae ~~ used on attesting 
is followers al-Muwah- 


MAlmohads), “those who attest the unity of God” 


and Islamic piety. 
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By 1147, 17 years after Ibn Tumarr’s . ‘ 
Cleat 


replaced Almoravids in all their Maghrih Alby. 
territories. In Andalusia their arrival slowed He AN 
Christian Reconquista. There, as in the Maa 
letters were encouraged: an example is an _ " 
ment of falsafah that included Ibn Tufayl, |p, cand 
Ibn Rushd (Averroés), the Andalusian gadi ang m 
whose interpretations of Aristotle became so impos | 
medieval European Christianity. During the late Ajay. 
period in Andalusia the intercommunal nature of ini | 
civilization became especially noticeable in the work of ao, 
Muslim thinkers, such as Moses Maimonides. 
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iagitit firm) and 
ynti ae | : 
othe spread 0! Muslim identity int 
5 “ 


yaree, 
uslim peoples, especially the I se 
ovided several natural channels © 


\amluks. 


nyiot trade routes had established criss-crossing lines 


* munication: from Cairo to Timbuktu, from Tripoli to 


; , 
i ‘ake Chad, {rom Tunis to Timbuktu at the bend of 


Niet River, and ftom Fes and Taflalt through major 
(hacanentrepots into Ghana and Mali. The rise at Timbukeu 


By the early thirteenth century, Almohad power begany | jd the frst great western Sudanic empire with a Muslim 


decline; a defeat in 1212 at Las Navas de Tolosa by th 
Christian kings of the north forced a retreat to the Maghn 
But the impact of Almohad cultural patronage on Andalui 
long outlasted Almohad political power; successor dynastsn 
surviving Muslim states were responsible for some of the 
highest achievements of Andalusian Muslims, among then 
the Alhambra palace in Granada. Furthermore, the 400-yea 
southward movement of the Christian—Muslim fronter t 
sulted, ironically, in some of the most intense Christiat 
Muslim interaction in Andalusian history. Muslims, as Mv 
dejars, could live under Christian rule and contribute to 16 
culture; Jews could translate Arabic and Hebrew texts into 
Castlhan. 

Almohads were replaced in the Maghrib as well, through 4 
‘ferrin ici Ber beeline ue ge mre 
: | res. There too, however, Almohad 
influence outlasted their political Presence: both towns became 
centres, in distinctively Maghribi form, of Islamicate culture 


njer.antested the prowing incorporation of sub-Saharan Atm- 
ato the North Afncan orbit. The reign of Mansa Musa, 
sho even went on pilgrimage, demonstrated the influence of 
Liam on atleast the upper echelons of African societr. 

The best picture of Islamdom in the fourteenth century 
apeas 0 the work of a remarkable Maghnibi gia? and 
naieler, fbn Barrtah (1304-68/77). In 1325, the vear thar 
ang Musa went on pilpnmage, Ibn Barrurah also lett for 
Mecca, fom his home cown of Tangiers. He was awav for 
dost J0 years, visiang most of Islamdom including Ands- 

tw al ofthe Maghnb, Mali, Syria, Arabia, Iran, India, rh= 
Md lands, and, he claimed, China. He described the 
< te diversity that was one of Isimdom’s most orp, 
“SE It Y ; 

‘. ea local customs es ‘eemed a 
_ onion of pure Islamic practice. he fey «. 
"ds Muslim could attend the Friday woe. ; % 

‘ty Musim town in the world and feel cor forest 7 

Wy, “éoflbnBattitah’s death, Islamdors COMPriged 


XG tr. 


, I. ln : 
Mie ‘interconnected set of societies in sh. 
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By 1147, 17 years after thp Thtaninis 
replaced Almoravids in all their Na, x 
territories. In Andalusia heii cian 

Christian Reconquista There, as in = 
letters were encouraged: an example is an inponyy ‘ 
ment of falsafah that included fbn Tufayl lone 


Ibn Rushd (Averroés), the Andalusian gid and 
whose interpretations of Aristotle became s0 inp, 


the Mapiys ; 


medieval European Christianity. During the late A 
rercommunal nature of blin 


period in Andalusia the in 
civilization became especially noticeable in the work oly 
Muslim thinkers, such as Moses Maimonides. 

By the early thirteenth century, Almohad power beat 
decline; a defeat in 1212 at Las Navas de Tolos: ty 
Christian kings of the north forced a retreat to the Mag 
But the impact of Almohad cultural patronage on Anda 
long outlasted Almohad political power; successor dynastese 
surviving Muslim states were responsible for some ot 
highese achievements of Andalusian Muslims, among tha 
the Alhambra palace in Granada. Furthermore, che 400qt 
southward movement of the Christian-Muslim fronne t 
sulted, ironically, in some of the most intense Chnsoar 


Muslim interaction in Andalusian history. Muslims, as Nt 
dejars, could live under Christian rule and contribute to's 
culture; Jews could translate Arabic and Hebrew texts ito 


Castilian. 


Almohads were replaced in the Maghrib as well, chrougha 
revolt by their own governors: the Hafsids in Tunis and the 
foo, however, Almohad 


Maarinid Berber dynasty in Fés. There 
influence outlasted their political presence. borh 
centres, 1n distinctively Maghrib; form ce comnsibeca 


and Islamic piety. 
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Continued Spread of Islamic Influence 


be the Map | 
S an . Sea eee Muslim, Islam 
| read of Musiim identity into the Sahara 
and the involvement of Muslim peoples, especially th 
, y the Tuareg, 
in trans-Saharan trade provided several natural channels of 
influence. By the time of the Marinids, Hafsids, and Mamluks. 
several major trade routes had established criss-crossing lin ee 
of communication: from Cairo to Timbuktu, from Tripoli to 
Boru and Lake Chad, from Tunis to Timbuktu at the bend of 
the Niger River, and from Fes and Tafilalt through major 
Saharan entrepots into Ghana and Mali. The rise at Timbuktu 
of Mali the first great western Sudanic empire with a Muslim 
rier, attested the growing incorporation of sub-Saharan Afri- 
sainto the North African orbit. The reign of Mansa Musa, 
sho even went on pilgrimage, demonstrated the influence of 
iam on at least the upper echelons of African society. 
of Islamdom in the fourteenth century 
sin the work of a remarkable Maghribi qa@d? and 
8/77). In 1325, the year that 
Ibn Barrutah also left for 
ers. He was away for 
dom including Anda- 
bia, Iran, India, the 


He described the 
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| win diversity that was one of Isimdom’s most Pro- 


Teen features, Although local customs often seemed at 
“sance with his notion of pure Islamic practice, he felt at 
reer a Muslim could attend the Friday worship 
_ — co i world and feel comfortable. 
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i te ruling dynasty falls prey to a new tribal group with 
«h soup feeling. Thus did Ibn Khaldun call attention to the 


_ycidable instability of all premodern Muslim dynasties, 


yd by their lack of the regularized patterns of succession 
4 were beginning to develop in European dynasties. 








EXPANSION, REFORM, AND RENEWAL 


After the death of Timur in 1405, power began to shift from 
migrating peoples to sedentary populations living in large 
centralized empires. After about 1683, when the last Ortoman 
campaign against Vienna failed, the great empires for which 
this period is so famous began to shrink and weaken, just as 
western Europeans first began to show their potential for 
worldwide expansion and domination. When the period be: 
gan, Muslim lands had begun to recover from the devastating 
effects of the Black Death (1346-8), and many were POSRamy 
ing. Muslims had the best opportunity in history to unite the 
settled world, but by the end of the seventeenth century they 
had been replaced by Europeans as the leading contenders for 

this role. 

In the period from 1405 to 1683, Muslims formed the 
cultural patterns that they brought into modern times, and 
adherence to Islam expanded to approximately its current 
distribution. The unity of several regions was expressed 
through the creation of three of the greatest empires in world 
history ~ the Ortomans in south-eastern Europe, Anatolia, the 
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“ss Egypt, and Syria; the Safavids in Iran and 

4 + indo-Timutids (Mughals) in India. In these 
“a and Shi'ite became identities on a much larger 

its wer belare, expressing competition between large 

“J simultaneously, Shi’ism acquired a permanent 

‘op which to generate international opposition. 

gate, ess formal and often commercial ties bound 

idas tom distant locales; growing commercial and poli- 

xjlaksberween Morocco and the western Sudan produced 

yossSeharan Maphribi Islam; Egyptian Islam influenced the 

eni/and eastern Sudan; and steady contacts between East 

ina South Arabia, southern Iran, south-west India, and the 

ulxm eas promoted a recognizable Indian Ocean Islam, 

bPersian as its lingua franca. The expansion and natur- 
baton of Islam also fostered a number of local languages 
aaychices for Islamicate administration and high culture — 
Mogan, Chagatai, Swahili, Urdu, and Malay. Everywhere 
lulins were confronting adherents of other religions, and 
cower often practised Iskam without abandoning, their 
vows practices. This was to be a period of major realign- 


enbtand expansion. 


The Ottoman Empire 


thet the Ottoman state’s devastating, defeat by Timur, its 
ladets had to retain the vitality of the warrior spirit and the 
ulation of the Shari‘ah (without its confining indepen- 
dence), In 1453, Mehmed Wi the Conqueror defeated Con- 
santinople (soon to be known as Istanbul), putting an end to 
the Byzantine Empire and subjugating the local Christian and 
ish populations. Except for those forcibly converted, the 
rst of the non-Muslim population was protected for 
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according to the Shari‘ah and the preference of the ulema |the 
Turkish spelling of ‘ulama ’), and organized into self-governing 
communities known as millets. 

The sultans also began to claim the caliphate because they 
met two of its traditional qualifications: they ruled justly, in 
principle according to the Shari‘ah, and they defended and 
extended the frontiers, as in their conquest of Mamluk Egyp, 
Syria, and the holy cities in 1516-17. Meanwhile, they. builton 
Seljugq and Mongol practice of the ulema: they promoted state 
supported training of ulema, they defined and paid holders of 
religious offices as part of the military, and they aggressitty 
asserted the validity of dynastic law alongside Shariah 5 
multaneously, they emphasized their inheritance of "a 
legitimacy by transforming Byzanune symbols, such a i 
Sophia (Church of the Divine Wisdom), into sym oa : 
Islam, and by favouring their empire's European part, Called, 
ee <a system crystallized during the reign 

Iso pushed 


of Sileyman I the Lawgiver (ruled 1520-66). He a aka 
the empire’s borders almost to their furthest limits, 0 He walls 


of Vienna in the north-west, up to Morocco in the south-west, 
into Iraq to the east, and to the Yemen in the south-east. In 
theory, Siileyman presided over a balanced four-part structure. 
the palace household, the bureaucracy (chancery and treas- 
ury), the armed forces, and the religious establishment. Yet, 
important positions in the army and bureaucracy went fo the 
cream of the devsirme — Christian youths converted to Is}am 
and put through special training to be the sultan’s personal 
“‘slaves”’. Ulema who acquired BOvernment posts had under- 
gone systematic training at the major madrasahs and $0 in the 


Ottoman state were more integrated than were their 
COunter- 


parts in other states; yet they were freeborn 
tt 
broughe inro the system as slaves of the sultan. 


Muslims, not 
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~aqnot had already begun (0 relax by the a 
in | easury ha 

Ei he seventeenth century as ala 

F neh lnd grants, into the hands of local a’ydnt 
‘ud and they gradually became the real rulers. Dis- 
at ofthe devsirme and the rise of hereditary succes- 
s oinptial offices further weakened the empire. Sultan 
ird tied t0 restore Ottoman efficiency and central 
no adh efforts were continued by subsequent sultans. 
fv during a war with Austria and Poland from 1682 to 
(,tt Onomans suffered their first serious losses to an 
sf ad sgn (Wo treaties, at Carlowitz in 1699 and at 
lsaomta in 1718, that signified their inferiority to che 


Hbugs and established the defensive posture they would 
alsa into the twentieth century. 


| 
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The Safavid State 


TheSafavid state began from a local Sufi tarigah of Ardabil in 
Aiebaijan, named after its founder, Shaykh Safi od-Din 
12823-1334), a local holy man. During the fifteenth century 
huykh Safi’s successors transformed their local tarigah into 
inintet-regional movement by translating ‘Alid loyalism into 
illfledged Imami Sh?ism. They attracted support from 
Twkic tribal disciples (known as the Kizilbash, or “Red 
Heads”, because of their symbolic 12-fold red headgear) 
and, outside Iran, in eastern Anatolia (where the anti-Ottoman 
nami Bektashi tarigah was strong), Syria, the Caucasus, and 


Transoxania. 
By 1501 the Safavids were able to defeat the Ak Koyunlu 
rulers of northern Iran, whereupon their teenage leader Isma’il 


I{culed 1501-24) had himself proclaimed shah, using that pre- 


| ktamic title for the first time in almost 900 years and thereby 


| 
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+ Joma’) rurned Wes. At Chl 0 ad a tradition of independence. bur ther even- 
’ er tually undermined his state’s leginmacy. By the end of the 
n Iraq, Isma'u sultered Clta@(y | seventeenth century, it was the religious leaders. the rrze/ta/>1ds. 


. +r 


h the war of Words wage b= | who would claim to be the spokesmen for the hidden sms 
while the Safavid became more civilianized and secular. The 
long-term consequences of this breach berween gowermment 

andthe religious insurution were extensive, culminanng in the 
esablshment of the Iskimic Republic of Iran in 1979. 

‘abbas expressed his new role by moving his capita 
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ce, since the army was attached ny. 


empire could fa | 
d moved with him atall nines An 


hold of the ruler an 
with his eastern fron 
(1514) in north-wester 


man hands: vet, throug 


tcma‘il and che Orroman 50 
both froncs over the next 60 years, che Satavid state surma 


and prospered 
The Safavid state first set ou 
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appointed leader of the religious community, the sir We about 1597-8 t oe . ed 
sh anian e ’ ically 
dually, forms of piery emerged thar wert specific to ttl P 
Shitism; they centred on pilgrimage to key sites connect Wi 
the sndens, as well as on the annual remembering a0 
enacting of the key event in Shiite history, the caliph Yazidls 
destruction of Husavn at Karbala’ in 680. 
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| tribal raiding in the capital mor f.... 

by Mohammad Bacie Mats ea en 

} mma Baqir Majlisi (hog Writing ny 

Important in the Islamic Republic of Iran] et ‘ 

Mahmud of Qandahar led an Afghan tribal rai ito ‘ 
; i 

the east, he easily took Esfahan and destroyed thea 


central authority. 


The Mughals 















Although the Mongol-Timurid legacy influenced the Onony 
and Safavid states, it 

(1483-1530), son of one 
of the third major empire 0 


Uzbek Muhammad Shayb 
followers did hold Samark 


when the Safavids were in turn defeated. From Kabul, whet 
he had been forced to retreat, barred from moving north 0 
west, Babur took the Timurid legacy south, to northern Ind 
where he defeated the much larger army of the Lodi sultans 
1526 at Panipat. By his death just four years later, he had lat 


the foundation for the Mughal (i.e. Mongol) empure. 


By the time of the death of his grandson, Akbar (ruled 155¢- 
1605), the Mughals ruled all of present-day India north of the 
Deccan Plateau and Gondwana and more: one diagonal of tht 
7 of Bengal; 

the other from the Himala yas to the Arabian Sea. Like fs 

state endured because of , 

and equitable tax system thar Provided the aie ‘ pe 

“ af Ife ' 

the ruler’s extensive building se " ; = 


empire extended from the Hindu Kush to the Bay 


contemporaries, this 


with funds to support 


well as his marnsabdars, the wmmperial miljeg ry ang 







had its most direct impact on bi 
e of many Timurid princes and foun 
f the period. In his yout Baby 
dreamed of capturing Samarkand as a base for reconstruct 
Timur’s empire. For a year after the Safavid dela of th 

am Khan, Babur and his Chagia 
and, as Safavid vassals, but lost 


bLureg UCTatic 
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sfcers, who were largely foreigners trained especially for his 


gerice. 
In Akbar’s empire, unlike Siileyman’s and ‘Abbas? Islam 


wismuch more recently established and Muslims were not in 
the majo but coexisted, interacted, and came into conflict 
with Jacobites (members of the Monophysite Syrian Church J. 
Gufs, sma'th Shi‘ites, Zoroastrians, Jains, Jesuits, Jews, and 
Hindus. Akbar’s response was to ban intolerance and even the 
special tax On non-Muslims. To keep the ‘ularma’ from object- 
wy, he tried to tie them to the state financially. 
With the help of Abi’l-Fazl, his Sufi adviser and biographer, 
he established a kind of salon for religious discussion. A very 
wmall circle of personal disciples seems to have emulated 
Avbar'sown brand of tawhid-1 tlahi (“divine oneness’’), which 
appears to have been a general monotheism akin to what the 
hanjs (prmmordialists) of Mecca, and Muhammad himself, 
twlonce practised, Akbar combined toleration for all religions 
wih condemnation of practices that seemed to him humanly 
shernonable, such as enslavement and the immolation of 


widows. 
for half a century, Akbar’s first two successors, Jahangir 


A rebuilt capital at 


ud Shah Jahan, continued his policies. . 
De wasadded to the old capitals of Fatehpur Sikri and Agra. 


Temging of Hindu and Muslim traditions was expressed 
nvans Shak Jahan's son, Dara Shikoh (1615-52), was a 
U6 tholer and writer who tried to establish a common 
efor Muslims and Hindus. In response to such attempts, 
‘Surah mnded movement of strict communalism arose, 
\ ra ; Fe of the Nagshbandi tarigah named 
. eda the accession of Aurangzeb 
i Penalties on i ae meee rein iy 
Meas leader of the Muslim z us shia and stressed the 
mmunity by virtue of his 


the Berber tribes lived). 


the Sudanic region — Senegambia, Songhar At» 
FHausa, Kanem-Bornu, Darfur, and ene ska Moss, 
on 
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enforcing the Sie 


lah. The empire contin ye: 
th ee Pite continued torn, 
e beginning of the eighteenth century but bea %, 
tegrate shortly after the end of Aurangzeb'sitin 
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ptgumage routes: By the sixteenth century these were in 
santact not only with the major Muslim centres of the Magh- 
ab and Egypt but also with each other through an emerging 
mans-Sudanic pilgrimage route. Furthermore, Isl4m had by 
| then become well-enough established to provoke efforts at 
| purfication. Some of these were gradualist and primarily 


educational, as was the case with the enormously infl al 

a coven to haan y influentia 

In Morocco tt wasan old Se pe co | fan scholar 2s-Suyuti (1445-1505), whose works dealt 

powerful in Africa, that of the shar, escendants of yah numerous subjects, including the coming of the »ahdi to 
hammad, that motivated a formation of the state. It was 


| restore justice and strengthen Islam. He also wrote letters cto 
Sufi Sidi Barakat who legitimated the Sadi family ol sa 


Muslim scholars and rulers in Wese Africa explaining the 
cms spuemii cme expelled the aggressively Cini }  Shar'ah and encouraging its careful observance. 
eaders } zs independent state (Lfl}- 


Others were more militant. Rulers might forcibly insist on 
d far to the south, in 1 | anend (0 certain non-Muslim practices, as did Muhammad 
dom of the Sudan, Songha 


Trans-Saharan Islam 













Porruguese and established a 


1603) strong enough to expan funfa ruled 1463-99) in the Hausa city-state of Kano, and 


lim kin ; 7 
els aes A ae control ofmajartat | Muhammad Askia, the greatest ruler of Songhai toe os 
expande d he —_ *" was invaded by Morocco, becom } 1528), To the east in Ethiopia, a jihad Se aed a al : a 

ro oro ’ 1 ade. : 
routes in period of polite Ahmad Graf (c. 1506-43), and a conquest O on of the 


‘bec of Upper Egypt resulted in the convers! 
et a creation of a major Muslim 


regan Fun} to Islam and the en 
lowher there. Although most indigenous West og eo 
2 loked to foreigners Fut inspiration, by che dan heat 
teith century Muslims in the Sudanic belt were being S adil: 

| | : in 
tunced by North African Islim as well as developing 


tstncave traditions of their own. 


the latrer’s vassal for 40 years. After a | a 
confusion and instability, Morocco was reunited in 1668! 
the ‘Alawite shari/s. 

Like the Sa’dis, the ‘Alawite sharifs were legitimated ui M0 

ways: by the recognition of leading Sufis and by the speci 

spiritual quality (6arakah) presumed to have passed to then 

by virtue of their descent from the Prophet through ‘All 
Although they were nor Shi'ites, they cultivated charisma 
leadership chat undermined the power of the ‘lama’ to use the 
— - ~. Ae hagas ee c ; hem. They also recognized the limits of the 

area of ato ie ee realm into the : 

of no authority (where many of | 


Indian Ocean Islam 





Meanwhile Islam had come to a nu “Sy 
mbe Uy : ; ; 
1 Of amad!! stares in . btrelationship was simultaneously developing across the 


; a : “sh which tied South and South-east Asian M uslims 
é , 
le a and southern Arabian Muslims. But here Mus- 
Ope with the Portuguese threat and face Hindus and 
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— — . AMIC WOR t C woul nee 
: Le my AM . —- 
Buddhist th es 7 
S, Sophisticated and tekin = nt everywhere 1" 
: € first major Muslim State in South Poly P “enh ce wort I | governments. European 
| establish eas Asia ye | ome of centre 6 . = -h- 
| blished about 1524 jn Northern and wes «oh pen ted the 1 sed Muslim seafaring revh 
oO Was 


~ srs had buit on and surps re nl ile 
si te in the sowchern Std» and discover new ses 
sles to compete 1n 


vos - and, accidentally, a new source of wealth in the 
ints In slimdom, the power of merchants had been 
shibved by imperial over-taxacion of local privare en rerpnise. 
poptation of the benefits of trade, and the privileging of 
jnegn waders through agreements known as che Capirula- 
sos, Insome ateas, Muslims were largely unaware of che rise 
a{Euope, m others, such as India, Sumatra, and Java. the 
agheent century actually brought European control. 
Cone leaders attempted to revive exisung polincal systems. 
Ilan, forexample, attempts at restoranon combined military 
aol ebgous reform. In about 1730 a Turk trom Khorasaa 
tard Nader Qoli Bep reorganized the Safavid army and. in 
1%, laced the Safavid Shah with himself. Nader Shab 
‘me the bordes ofthe Safavid state, defeated the Oxzo- 
bard may even have been aspiring to be the leader of all 
Ty Ms tnd he made overtures to neighbouring 
" ties fecogninon by trying to represent [ranian 
N wa Way") alongside the Sunni madhhabs. 
“Md in 1747, however, his reforms did not 


; and hy . 
Phen bo disintegrated. Karim Khan Zand. a 


: | ) 
' ty 4 ruled in the name of the Safsvacds Oe 


i 


) 
| response to more than a decade of Portuguese advan. 
wa ie, 


Sultan Iskandar Muda (ruled 1608-37), Acu mai 


height of its prosperity and importance in the Intano. 
trade, encouraging Muslim learning and expanding My 
adherence. By the end of the seventeenth century Y 
Muslims were in touch with major intellectual au 
the west, particularly in India and Arabia. Aher sth 
Arabia from about 1640 to 1661, ‘Abd at-Ra'uf of Sig 
made the first “translation” of the Qur'an into Maly} 
China, Liu Chih, a scholar born about 1650 in Nankap 
created serious Isl4micate literature in Chinese. 
In the early seventeenth century another Muslim comne. 
cial power emerged when its ruler, the prince of Tallo, cn 
verted: Macassar (now Makassar) became an active centre{a 
Muslim competition with the Dutch into the third quart d 
the seventeenth century. A serious Islamic presence also cert 
oped in Java, and by the early seventeenth century the fis 
inland Muslim state in South-east Asia, Mataram, was estab 
lished. Javanese Muslims, however, would have to struggle!a 
centuries to negotiate the confrontation between Hindu and 


Muslim cultures. 


Pre-colonial Reform 


UL 
Po ; es 
and Experimentation (1683-1818) Nerto the shah, By the OMe the ar 


4} 

“yy Many a 
= | . = 
Se ied 0 re-secure lran's Red 


: Al : fo, Bie 
In the eighteenth century, activism and revival were present Oa, Mas impossible _— 
ts 
~~ 


throughout Islamdom, but the three major Muslim empires tp Pire, from 1718 s+. 
also experienced a decline compared with the rising % 0 Ig "00 173 L Citterin 
Se ia 8 pe 


Ve 
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— (HE SLAMir \ 
a We 


<= 


After Nader Shah’s defes : 


t Of the Ortome, 
hase of absolutist res an ay 
PNase Of abso UOSt restor 


4000 ended fy, ; 
+ OME the» If : 
Furo pean fashion had be come a perng ey - lon Taymiyah, Ibn al Wahhab argued that the Qur’- 
nent in and. eannah could provide the hasis for a reconstruction of 
man life. Central power, however, continued (0 toms Wi society out of the degenerate form in which it had come 
especially in the area of international COMMEIC. by tobe ‘ie E Wahhabis refuted blind imitation (taglid), 
. * ung instead for reform and making the pious persona/ 
-Muslim Ottoman subjects, bo} » | ™ | 
nationals and non-M . M hi MF fort or individual thought (ytihad) necessary to understand 
given certificates of protection under the Capitulaton it 


the fundamentals. The Wahhabi movement attracted the sup- 
ments, were integrated into the Ortoman state, which » port ofa tribe in the Najd led by Muhammad ibn Sa’ud 
3 


further wea kened b yy the rec ognition, in the disasttous Tregy Although the hrst state produced by this alliance did not la st, It 

sh 2 1774), of the Russian tsar as protector } hyd the foundations for the existing Saudi state in Ara bia, 
of Kuck Kaynarca ( , dox millet, A second start | afhcaly proclaimed in 1932, and inspired similar activism 
the Ortoman’s Greek Ortho ie Gelim IIT (ruled 1280. | ehewhere down to the present day. 


| ] activist movements appeare 
! d political reforms, relerraltoasie | In West Africa a series of 
WH an 
1807), whose mulltary 


; h. There, as in 
tury into the nineteent 
ded replacing the Janse) ee ‘rected less at non-Muslims 
New Order (Nizam-i Cedrd) aa srabi, Islamic activism was directed Jess 
) 


. As in many of 
hes ae envikGe or created new socal | than at Muslims piepsemeon ss 
s, leaders e | adam'e outlying areas, 
7 — aoe self-consciously Islamic. The growing pop. a a 2 Muslims, such as 
orders that wencee! da decreasing reliance on Islamasa ducated, observa i opportunistic natu 
a des eis _ nterbalanced by Islamic atv | ‘ang the casual, syncrenistic, lerable. Such Muslims were 
source of public values ae form to jihad. Sufisminttt | cal sim to be increasingly intoler rr Ghazali, as-Suyutl, 
vism ranging from educational reform (0 } form am} opted by reformist scholars a, f the 
form of renovated tarigahs could also Se re oy pue a or af ‘bad comparable to that of the 
stimulate pan-Islamic awareness, sometimes ee ; : hl Or} ! of a mujaddid (renewer) - 
indigenous form of social organization that could even ed vats and by eae i Hegirae) 1200 
to the founding of a dynasty, as in the case of the Libya) | tellin. century turned in AH (Latin: an 


monarchy. Sufis often encouraged the study of the Hadith s0 "T8S). tn what is now northern Nigeria, the discontent 
as to establish the Prophet Muhammad asa model for spiritud 
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clemen i, 


absolutist restoration occurred un 


emergent groups of indigenous 
the Tukulor, were 
re ot offi- 





: avali “17s and 1790s erupted in 1804, when Usman dan 
and moral reconstruction and fo invalidate many unacceptable hd dec : ate 
traditional or customary Islamic penetized " ated a jihad against the Hausa rulers. 

Sufism could also be condemned as 


a source of degeneracy. 1g among them Muhammad al-Jaylant In Air, Shehuh 


The most famous and influentia!/ Milica 


S 
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Lobb, ae 
arose 1n the Arabian Peninsula and came ra eulinwanee Soma In Macina, al-Hajj Umar Tal (a member of 
Wahhabiyah, after its founder, Muhammad ibn “Abd «| eh “am tarigah) in Fouta Djallon, and Samory 7 
Wahhab (1703-92). Inspired by the legal and al- 


religious 


and) IV] 
. Ngo) states, Jihad activity continued for a 


need to resist against 
* Urgent 


ty € 
te 


European occupation 
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Young Ottomans tried to 
ropean liberalisrn and even 
Iran, the Qajar shahs 

» trained and led by 
Ite mujtahids viewed 


In : 
| - Indian Qc¢ 5 
Inte ; 
re: and educationa| ety tay, 
ah of Delhi (1702-9. ty, NY 
60) 4 Dat, 
I, the SDinty x iy the monarch. In the 1860s the 
| Wentity the basic principles of Eu 


Indian Muslim reform Movements, 
‘lfm : 
1% wit of nation with Islam itself. In 


collapse of Muslim Political power yy. 
He tried to unite the Muslims of ta “| brought in a special “Cossack Brigade”’ 
Russians, while at the same time the Shi‘ 
the decisions of their spiritual leader as binding on all Iranian 


Indu : 
. TO ates 4 
as Akbar had tried to do but around theShag \\ 
tga) Shi'ites and declared themselves to be independent of the shah. 
reconstruction akin to that of the Prophet Mth | (One Shi'ite tevolt, that of the Bab [died 1850], led to a new 
religion, Baha'i.) Like the Young Ottomans, Shi‘ite religious 
leaders came to identify with constitutionalism in opposition 


the study of the Hadith inspired a posing. 
; 
mi 
tothe ruler. , | 
isimic protest often took the form of jihad oa the 

east Asians against the Dutch, by the 

ae : hy the Mahdist 
jah in Somalia. 


; 
an control im Libya; 
farte 
the Shi'ites in Iran, 


Dependency and Resitane 

Lutopeans: by S 

y efforts to revive Islam and resst Westmalas| Sanus tarigah over Italian mia 

ee i by Salint 

j 2 fT lal unsuccessful. By 1818, Big movement in "he Sudan, of by = aii r 

ae si e 

nd many other colonies an “I Sometimes religious leaders, ee t s. Sse sans 
r n const! nal revolutic . 

it (OO part constitute Sade see ear a ae on 

an he ultimate solidarity 


ism were largely 
' : plete, a : 

ndia was com, | : 
Leswed berween chen and che aftermath ot the Fatt | 
ee | ries were colonised, bytes) mach of this activity a a 

| eel eof the wm 
dency. The Saudi east | very old concepnionts oft 

for Muslims. : : 
jmic reconstrrucniomsts were 
an disciple Muhammad 


War. Not all Muslim territo 

experienced some kind of depen ‘ll 
rhaps the exception to this, but even there (i expan Isl 
a brought European interference. 18) — Three of the most promunent # 
begun in the 1930s, broug ; 1 . en 
nineteenth century Westermzation and Islarmac acovsm | femal ad-Din al-Afghani, his E8YP | All d 
isted and competed. By the turn of the twentieth cent Abduh and the Indian poet Sir Muhammad Iqba ; warne 
poailaiwcch i canasion ae ae oa *Sanst bind pursuit of Westernization, arguing that the blame 

i . . : = 
nade ofprotes tial sled 27 igi t ds 4 "the weaknesses of Muslims lay not with Islam but rather 
struction was also kept alive, ether in conjunction with seu! | rh 
nationalism or in opposition to It i iuslims themselves, because they had lost touch with the 
4a the minetcenth-cemury Ortoman Empire, selective We | _ > <Sive spirit of social, moral, and intellectual reconstruc- 
< fh a + ope 3 
of Islam. Tie | ty ; ‘arly Islimicate civilization. Although al-Afghani 
“Wied, 
Sen bed that organization by nationality might be ne- 
» Viewed . : ‘ 

i... Wed wt as inferior to Muslim identity. 

Iqbal assumed that without Islim Muslims 


the strength they had Possessed when they 


fErmzation coexisted wth 3 Teconsideration 
OWT AS the Tenzimnar in effect {rot 
and admis 
the world : 
orld, united in 3 single international} 


PIograin Of reform kp 
LEIP £0 INF6, atmnect °O crnikere Luropesn law 
Bt mies . es *eBardless of relygrous 

Uae the Powers of “Ou Bhan, 

"te ai N fégain 
: Orce in 
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tracer by eiving aff Orr 
confession, equal! legz/ Stand, 
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and unaffected by differ 
ences of | 
ethnos. This anguage or 


aBEressive recovery of the past became a periia- 
nent theme of Islamic reconstruction. In many regions of 
Islammdom the movement known as Salafiyah also identified 
with an ideal time in history, that of the ‘“p10us ancestors” 
(salaf) in the early Muslim state of Muhammad and his 
companions, and advocated past-oriented change to bring 

present-day Muslims up to the progressive standards of an 
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sons were thus as much Egyptians as were Muslims, and 
_ycelopment of a standard literary Arabic, fusha, empha- 

she unity of all Arabs. 

tl Ataturk looked to the Turkic past in Central Asia 
snatlia to transform Ottomanism into a Turkish identity 
eéendent on Islam. In a 1928 constitutional amendment, 
iawas removed as the official state religion. ‘Islamic’? dress 
a dicouraged. Muslim males, who prayed with covered 


earlier tdeal. 
In addition to clearly Islamic thinkers, there were others, 


such as the Egyptian Mustafa Kamil, whose nationalism was 
not simply secular. Kamil saw Egypt as simultaneously Euro 
pean, Ottoman, and Muslim. The Young Turk Revolution of 
1908 was followed by a period in which similarly complex 
views of national identity were discussed in the Ortoman 


Empire. 


' . ' - 
Secular Nationalism in the Twentieth Century 


ed che fortunes 
f loyalty. 
nalisr 


The need ro throw off European control promot 
of secular nationalism and other narrower forms Of | 
Especially after Japan’s defeat of Russia in 1905, natlo 
fervour increased. Somerimes it was associated with related 
ideologies, such as pan-Arabism, pan-Turkism, or Arab soci- 
alism. Often accepting European assessments of traditional 
religion as a barrier to modernization, many nationalists 

soughr an tdentity in the pre-Islamic past. 

In Iran, Reza Shah Pahlavi argued thar the Islamic period 
was but an accidental incerlude in the continuous history, since 
Achaemenid times, of [ran as a unified entity. T] > 
Taha Hussein connected his country's nati ‘ eaxetlan 

Oo 
Pharaonic times and with Mediterranean-E 


nail identiry wirk 
uropea 





wus Were now asked to replace the fez, which could be kept 
‘during prayer, with the brimmed hat, which could not. 
uve script, too closely associated with Islam, was replaced 
white Roman alphabet. Populism mobilized popular sup- 
m fom the top through such characteristic devices as the 
‘pk’s Houses (1931-51), which spread the new concept of a 
atonal culture in provincial towns, and the village institutes, 
‘uch performed the same educational and proselytizing role 
ote countryside. The creation of a sense of nationalism was 
mouraged by changes in school curricula, the rewriting of 
istory to glorify the Turkish past, the ‘‘purification”’ of the 
anguage by a reduction of the number of words of foreign 
ogin, and the renunciation of pan-Islamic, pan-Turkish, and 
pitOttoman goals in foreign policy. 

Secularism included the reform of law, involving the aboli- 
ton of religious courts and schools (1924) and the adoption of 
ipurely secular system of family law; the adoption (1925) of 
the Gregorian calendar, which had been jointly used with the 
Muslim (Hijri) calendar since 1917; the replacement of Friday 
by Sunday as the weekly holiday (1935); and the adoption of 

sumames (1934). The wearing of clerical garb ourside places 
of worship was forbidden in 1934. These changes, coupled 
with the abolition of the caliphate and the elimination of the 
dervish (Sufi) orders after a Kurdish revolt in 1925, dealt a 
tremendous blow to Islam’s position in social life, completing 
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the process begun in the Tanzimat reforms under the Orto- 
mans. With secularism there came a steady improvement in the 
status of women, who were given the right to vote and to sit in 


parliament. 
During the 1950s, religious influence on social policies in 


Turkey revived: religious instruction in schools was extended 
and the organization of religious schools permitted, Arabic 
was reinstated for the call to prayer, and radio readings of the 
Qur’an were allowed. By the Iast quarter of the cwentieth 
century pro-Islamic political movements had grown in influ- 
ence. The most striking feature of the 1995 election was the 
extent of support for the Welfare Party (WP), an Islamic party, 


which emerged as the largest single party, with about one-fifth 


of the vore. It stood for a greater role for Islam in public life 
d the West roward the 


and a turning away from Europe an 3 
Islamic countries of the Middle East. Its political success 
reflected the increasing role of Islam in Turkish life during 


che 1980s and 1990s, as evidenced by changes !n dress and 
the growth of Islamic 


appearance, segregation of the sexes, 
schools and banks, and support for Sufi orders. 


islamic Nationalism 


While secular approaches required all religious communitfiés fo 

partake of a single legal and societal system, other nationalists 

made more of Islam. In Saudi Arabia and Pakistan, for ex- 
ample, Islam played a primary role in the formation of a 
national identity. It had been the alliance of the reformer ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab and Muhammad ibn Sa’ud in the mid-eighreenth 
century that led to the formation of first Saudi Stare, | 

people pocrd to Al-Dir’tyyah, in Arabia, the a a a 
prince, to hear t ’ > 
he teaching of the reformer. The alliance of 


cy 
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gaan prince duly sealed by mutual oaths of loyalty, 
en to prosper in terms of military success and ex- 

_. fy 1765, when Muhammad ibn Sa’ud died, only a 

ee ofcentral and eastern Arabia had fallen under 
luuti ne, but his son and successor, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz I 
pe 1765-1803), continued the extension of his father’s 
ign .. with the Ottomans and then the Egyptians 
domed, and in 1818 the Wahhabis were roundly defeated. 
a, empire ceased to exist, but the faith lived on in 
¢ ty in the towns of central Arabia in defiance of the 
ia the land. The dynasty was restored and the 
audi state begun in 1824 when Turki (1823-34), a 
a : Muhammad ibn Sa’ud, succeeded in capturing 
a. expelling the Egyptian garrison. Further conflict 

: ashidi emirs of Jabal Shammar ensued, and at the 
wale of Al-Mulaydah (in Al-Qasim) in 1891, the Wahhabi 
aut seemed to be completely destroyed for the second time in 
Heats In 1902, with a select body of only 15 warriors, ‘Abd 
hig (known commonly as Ibn Sa’ud) scaled the walls of 
Nyadh, surprised and defeated the Rashidi governor and his 
escort before the gate of the fort of Mismak (Musmak), and 
nas hailed by the populace as the new ruler. 

The following. years witnessed the development of the 
struggle by the third Saudi state to expand its control once 
gain over most of the Arabian Peninsula. In 1926, Ibn Sa’ud, 
who had adopted the title sultan of Najd in 1921, was 
proclaimed king of the Hejaz in the Great Mosque of Mecca. 
ln 1927, in the Treaty of Jiddah, the British fully acknowl- 


edged Saudi independence. A series of Muslim conferences 
legitimized their presence as rulers. In 1932, the dual kingdom 
of the Hejaz and Najd with its dependencies, administered 
since 1927 as two separate units, was unified under the name 
of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. Above all, the king was 


a 
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concerned to assert and maintain the complete independence 
of his country and in it the exclusive supremacy of Islam. 
In Pakistan Islamic nationalism provided, according to the 
statesman Mohammed ‘Ali Jinnah, an alternative for Muslims 
who would otherwise have to share in an identity defined by a 
Hindu majority. In many Arab countries, especially in the 
Maghrib, secular nationalism’s downgrading of Islam was 
muted by a qualified acceptance of Islam as one, but not 
the only, important source of loyalty. At the same time there 
were Muslims who opposed nationalism altogether. In India, 
Mawlana Abda’l-‘Ala’ Mawddidi, who was the founder of the 
Jama/’at-i Islami, opposed both secular and religious natton- 
alism and argued for the Islamization of society and an Islamic 
alternative to nationalism. In Egypt, Sayyid Qutb and Hasan 


rhood 
al-Banna’, who were the mentors of the Muslim Brothe 
d social reform of an 


fought for the educational, moral, an 
Islamic Egypt and indeed of all Islamdom. 


Creating National Identities 


Only a few existing states where Muslims predominate, such 
as Turkey and Saudi Arabia, had no colonial interval; most 
became independent after the Second World War. An even 
larger number of countries have Muslim minorities. Many of 
them are not nation-states — that is, states established by a 
group of people who decided that they belonged together and 
therefore went about acquiring sovereignty over a territory — 
but rather are state-nations, composed of groups of people 
who acquired or were given sovereignty over a territory and 
then had to develop a sense of nationality. 


The most obvious stare-nations are Syria, Iraq, Leba 
: . n 
Jordan. All resulted from the interaction of in On, and 


*ra-European 
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yd diplomacy with the aspirations of a eet 

* vashimite sharifian family in Mecca to create a single 
Fo in the East. Instead of a single state, however, three 
“his emerged: the kingdom of Husayn ibn ‘Alii in the 
tobe replaced by the Saudis; see above), the kingdom of 

si lin Iraq (because he had to be compensated for 

~ ousted from Syria), and the kingdom of Abdullah in 
wotdan. Lebanon was carved from French Srrenwith 
es hat would establish a bare Christian majority loya! 
-te French, 

slny Muslim countries were united by negative national- 
maimed at ejecting a common enemy, but turning negative 
m positive has been difficult. Rarely have the groups that 
ateved independence survived. Often, as in Libya, Iraq, or 
Ippt, further revolutions have occurred, in many cases led by 
wolitary, whose role as a vehicle for modernization cannot 
ke uoderestimated. Subsequent governments have had to deal 


mh the social and economic problems that plague all devel- 
‘pig countries, as well as with regional rivalries and conflicts. 


Arab Palestine 


hthe last years of the nineteenth century and the early years of 
the rwentieth, the Palestinian Arabs shared in a general Arab 
renaissance. Arab nationalism and opposition to Zionism 
were strong among some sections of the intelligentsia even 
before the First World War. The Arabs sought an end to 
Jewish immigration and to \and purchases by Zionists. 

The population of Palestine was about 690,000 in 1914 
(535,000 Muslims; 70,000 Christians, most! of whom were 
Arabs; and 85,000 Jews). Palestiman Arabs believed that Britain 


had promised them independence tn return for their support 
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including the Palestine Arab Congress, Muslim—Christian 


associations, and the Arab Executive. 


In 1921 the British high commissioner appointed Amin al- 
Husayni to be the (grand) mufti of Jerusalem and made him 


president of the newly formed Supreme Muslim Council, 

which controlled the Muslim courts and schools and a con- 
siderable portion of the funds raised by religious charitable 
endowments. Amin al-Husayni used this religious position to 
transform himself into the most powerful political figure 
among the Arabs. The World Zionist Organization (founded 
1897) was regarded as the de facto Jewish Agency stipulated in 
the mandate, although its president, Chaim Weizmann, re- 
mained in London, close to the British government; the Polish- 
born émigré David Ben-Gurion became the leader of a stand- 
ing executive in Palestine. 

There was little political cooperation between Arabs and 


Jews in Palestine. While the Jewish na tional home continued [oO 
agricultural, social, cul- 


consolidate itself in terms of urban, 
tural, and industrial development, Arab unease escalated. In 
August 1929, a dispute in Jerusalem concerning religious 
practices at the Western Wall flared up into communal clashes, 
killing 250. In response to two royal commissions of inquiry, 
which underlined Arab fears of Jewish domination and the 
lack of land available for agricultural settlement by new 
immigrants, the Passfield White Paper was issued. This called 
for a hale to Jewish immigration, recommending that land be 
sold only to landless Arabs and that the determination of 
“economic absorptive capacity’’ be based on levels of Arab as 
well as Jewish unemployment. This was seen by the Zionists as 
aM at the root of their programme, for, if the right of the 
rab resident were to gain priority over that of the Jewish 
ORT Bawes development of the Jewish national home a Id 
come to a standsrill. In response to protests from ee 
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| tondon Zionists, the British prime minister, Ramsay 
‘old it February 1931 wrote to Chaim Weizmann 
; git Passfield White Paper. This letter convinced the 
‘ jurcecommendations in their favour made in Palestine 
jreannulled by Zionist influence at the centre of power in 
oy In December 1931 a Muslim congress at Jerusalem 
ended by delegates from 22 countries to warn against 





-dsgee of Zionism. 
fib the rise of Nazism in Europe from the early 1930s, 
abimmgration rose; by 1936 the Jewish population of 
lysine had reached almost 400,000, or one-third of the 
ol lh November 1935 the Arab political parties collectively 
aunded that Jewish immigration cease, land transfer be 
mw, and democratic institutions be established. A boy- 
‘nolZionst and British goods was proclaimed. In December 
¢bnush administration offered to set up a legislative council, 
ich the Arabs (both Muslim and Christian) would have a 
yority. Though Arab leaders favoured the proposal, London 
inted it. This, together with the example of rising nation- 
“Snneighbouring Egypt and Syria, increasing unemploy- 
“nin Palestine, and a poor citrus harvest, touched off a 
smouldering Arab rebellion. 

The Arab Revolt of 1936-9 was the first sustained violent 
ising of Palestinian Arabs in more than a century. The 
Snosh shipped more than 20,000 troops into Palestine, and by 
939 the Zionists had armed more than 15,000 Jews in their 
Own nationalist movement. The revolt began with sponta- 
tous acts of violence. The Arab High Committee, formed by 
he Arab political parties, then called for a general strike and 
Arab rebels, joined by volunteers from neighbouring Arab 
countries, attacked Jewish settlements and British installa- 
tons. By the end of the year, the movement had assumed 


the dimensions of a national revolt, the mainstay of which was 


he, 
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the Arab peasantry. Armed rebellion, arso 


In 1937, 








the Peel Commission reported that the revolt was 
caused by Arab desire for independence and fear of the Jewish 
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. 
ole rejected the White Paper, largely because 


’ : “ {- 
Fecaesnatlans COhtinued n, bombings, and “sansted the British government and opposed a provi 


© ined in the paper for extending the mandate beyond 
_sarperiod. The Zionists were shocked and enraged by 


national home and recommended that the region be parti- ee rceeavceath blow to their 
tioned. For the first time a British official body explicitly spoke gem and to Jews who desperately sought refuge in 
of a Jewish state. The Arabs were horrified by the idea of jor tom the growing persecution they were enduring in 


dismembering the region and particularly by the suggestion 
that they be forcibly transferred (to Transjordan). As a result, 
the momentum of the revolt increased during 1937 and 1938. 
In September 1937 the British were forced to declare martial 
law. The Arab High Committee was dissolved, and many 
officials of the Supreme Muslim Council and other organiza- 
tions were arrested. Although the Arab Revolt contin ued well 
into 1939, high casualty rates and firm British measures 
gradually eroded its strength. However, the prospect of war 
in Europe alarmed the British government and caused it - 
reassess its policy in Palestine. Ln November 1 938 the Woox F 
head Commission, set up to examine the practicality of party 
tion, put forward alternative proposals drastically s educing the 
area of the Jewish state and limuting the sovereignty of the 
proposed states. This was unacceptable to both Arabs and 
Jews. 
Following an unsuccessful round-table conference in Lon- 
don in early 1939, in May the British government issued a 
White Paper which essentially yielded to Arab demands. It 
stated that the Jewish national home should be established 
within an independent Palestinian state. During the next five 
years 75,000 Jews would be allowed into the country; 
after Jewish immigration would be sub 
cence”. Land transfer to Jews would be 
areas in Palestine, and an independent 


Palestini ' 
be considered within ten years. The Arabs, eo would 
'0 favour 


there- 


aye. The 1939 White Paper marked the end of the Anglo- 
(past entente, 
Mii the outbreak of the Second World War in September 
NM Zionist and British policies came into direct conflict. 
boghout the war Zionists sought with growing urgency 
jtustease Jewish immigration to Palestine, while the British 
amittoprevent such immigration, regarding it as illegal anda 
tztto the stability of a region essential to the war effort. 
hug the war years the Jewish community’s moderate wing 
sported the British. The Arabs of Palestine remained largely 
juecent throughout the war; the majority supported the Allies. 
Ihe Allied discovery of the Nazi extermination camps at the 
ad of the Second World War and the undecided future of 
Holocaust survivors led to an increasing number of pro- 
donist statements from U.S. politicians. The question of 
falestine, now linked with the fate of Holocaust survivors, 
came once again the focus of international attention. In 
Onober 1944 Arab heads of state issued the Alexandria 
Hrotocol, setting out the Arab position. It stated that the issue 
of European Jewish survivors ought not to be confused with 
lionism and that solving the problem of European Jewry 
hould not be achieved by inflicting injustice on Palestinian 
Arabs. The covenant of the League of Arab States, or Arab 
League, formed in March 1945, contained an annex empha- 
sing, the Arab character of Palestine. The Arab League 
appointed an Arab Higher Executive for Palestine (the Arab 
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Higher Committee), which included a broad spectrum of 


Palestinian leaders, to speak for the Palestinian Arabs. 
The major issue between 1945 and 1948 was, as it had been 
throughout the mandate, Jewish immigration to Palestine. The 
Yishuv (the Jewish community in Palestine) was determined to 
remove all restrictions to Jewish immigration and to establish a 
Jewish state. The Arabs were determined that no more Jews 
should arrive and that Palestine should achieve independence 
as an Arab state. The primary goal of British policy following 
the Second World War was to secure British strategic interests 
in the Middle East and Asia. Because the cooperation of the 
Arab states was considered essential to this goal, British 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin opposed Jewish immigration 
and the foundation of an independent Jewish state in Palestine. 
The U.S. State Department basically supported the British 


position, but Truman was determined to ensure that Jews 
ed to enter Palestine. The 


displaced by the war were permitt 
issue was resolved in 1948 when the British mandate collapsed 
under the pressure of force and diplomacy. 

A plan of provincial autonomy for Arabs and Jews was 
worked out in an Anglo-American conference in 1946 and 
became the basis for discussions in London between Britain 
and the representatives of Arabs and Zionists. On the Arab 
side, a meeting of the Arab srates took place in June 1946 at 
Bludan, Syria, at which secret resolutions were adopted threat- 
ening British and American interests in the Middle East if Arab 
rights were disregarded. In Palestine the followers of Amin al- 
Husayni consolidated their power, despite widespread mis- 
trust of the muft,, who now resided in Egypt. 

While Zionists pressed ahead with immigration and attacks 
on the government and while Arab states mobilized In re- 
sponse, British resolve tO remain in the Middle East was 
collapsing, and in February 1947 Britain referred the Palestine 
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othe United Nations (UN). On August 31 a majority 

gn UN Special Committee on Palestine (UNSCOP) 

vonended that the region be partitioned into an Arab and 

jah state, which, however, should retain an economic 

oe These recommendations were substantially adopted by 

yUN General Assembly in a resolution dated November 29 

WW). The Zionists welcomed the partition proposal, both 

aise it recognized a Jewish state and because it allotted 
igtly more than half of (west-of-Jordan) Palestine to it. The 
abshercely opposed it both in principle and because nearly 
sfofthe population of the Jewish state would be Arab. May 
\) 1948 was set as the date for ending the mandate. 

Soon after the UN resolution, fighting broke out in Pales- 
we, Haifa and Jaffa fell to the Zionists, while Arab offensives 
lieted and their efforts to prevent partition collapsed. On 
May 14 the last British high commissioner, General Sir Alan 
‘unmngham, left Palestine. On the same day the State of Israel 
wasdeclared and within a few hours won de facto recognition 
hom the United States and de jure recognition from the Soviet 

| Union, Early on May 15 units of the regular armies of Syria, 

| Tunsjordan, lraq, and Egypt crossed the frontiers of Palestine. 

i hhaseries of campaigns alternating with truces between May 
and December 1948, the Arab units were routed, and by the 
summer of 1949 Israel had concluded armistices with its 
neighbours. It had also been recognized by more than SO 
governments throughout the world, joined the United Nations, 
and established its sovereignty over about 8,000 square miles 
(21,000 square km) of formerly mandated Palestine west of the 
Jordan River. The remaining 2,000 square miles (5,200 square 
km) were divided between Transjordan and Egypt. In 1949 the 
name of the former country was changed to the Hashimite 
Kingdom of Jordan. Egypt retained control of, burt did not 
annex, a small area on the Mediterranean coast that became 
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know —_ 
aac odh Satie ae oe Palestinian Arab community 
€ social and political entity. 

If one chief theme in the post-1948 pattern was embattled 

Israel and a second the hostility of its Arab neighbours, a third 
was the plight of the huge number of Arab refugees. The 
violent birth of Israel led to a major displacement of the Arab 
population. In 1950 the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA) 
would establish a total of 53 refugee ‘‘camps’”’ on both sides of 
the Jordan River and in the Gaza Strip, Lebanon, and Syria to 
assist the 650,000 or more Arab refugees it calculated needed 
help. More than 400 Arab villages disappeared, and Arab life 
in the coastal cities (especially Jaffa and Haifa) virtually 
disintegrated. The centre of Palestinian life shifted to che Arab 
towns of the hilly eastern portion of the region — which was 
immediately west of the Jordan River and came to be called the 
West Bank. 

Of those displaced, some 276,000 moved to the West Bank; 
by 19492 more than half the pre-war Arab population of 
Palestine lived in the West Bank (from 400,000 in 1947 to 
more than 700,000). Between 160,000 and 190,000 fled to the 
Gaza Strip. More than one-fifth of Palestinian Arabs left 
Palestine alrogether. About 100,000 of these went to Lebanon, 
100,000 ro Jordan, berween 75,000 and 90,000 to Syria, 
7,000 to 10,000 tro Egypr, and 4,000 to Iraq. After 1948 — 
and even more so after 1967, when the Gaza Strip was lost by 
Egypt to Israel (see Chapter 7) — for Palestinians themselves the 
term Palestine came to signify not only a place of origin but, 
more importantly, a sense Of a shared past and furure in rhe 
form of a Palestinian state. 

During the 20 years the Gaza Strip was under Egvnrian 


control (1948-67), Palestinians were denied citizenship h 
» w icn 


rendered them stateless, and they were allowed litt] 
© real 
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jqver local administration. The Gaza Strip became ai 

most densely populated areas of the world, with more 
{’ wurfifths of its population urban. Poverty and social 
ays) became characteristic of life in the region. 

fe events of 1948 and the experience of exile shaped 
stan polincal and cultural activity for the next genera- 
icc Palestinian leadership had emerged 

mm the schools i 
dose who had moved ee a ae 
te West. A new sense of identi eh ce ee 

i ty was generated based on a pan- 
mid Naver te clad memory of tou 

mE; cging pan-Islamic movement. In 

Ie the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) was formed. 
\polacal umbrella organization of several Palestinian Zroups, 
the PLO thereafter consistently claimed to be the sole repre- 
«nuove of all Palestinian people. It supported the right to an 
dependent state, the total liberation of Palestine, and the 
destruction of the State of Israel. In 1969 YAsir ‘Arafat, leader 
ofthe Palestine National Liberation Movement (Fatah), became 
charman of the PLO’s executive committee and thus the chief of 
he Palestinian national movement. Both the PLO and Fatah 
mained guerrilla units for raids on Israel. Their opposition 
would culminate in the bombing, of Lebanon by Israel in 
1982 and continued retaliation from both sides throughout 
the 1980s (see Chapter 7). However, in September 1993 a peace 
agreement between the PLO and Israel established Palestinian 
self-rule in Israeli-occupied territory. 


Modern Islam's Unifying Forces 


Given the multi-communal structure of premodern Muslim 
nationalism has frequently led to competition and 


societies, 
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‘Inthe 1950s, however, the Muslim Brotherhood in 


ed . 
© sled for an exclusively Islamic state in place of the 


* ,r multiccommunal state that Gamal Abdel Nasser had 


the people within their borders were primarily of f 
r yRohonea ded nthe early 1960s new circumstances were beginning 


rivalry among new nations’ religious communities. Many 
countries inherited a relatively simple form of this problem: 


Islam, and of one form of that faith, the Sunni. That majority 


adherence could in some way be associated with or bolster the y fostet increased Islamic activity; some popular, some sup- 


| pred by official institutions. In these years critics of Mo- 


national identity, while discomfiting only a small! number of 
people. Turkey, Iran, Jordan, Indonesia, Yemen, and all the ! ynmad Reza Shah Pahlavi began to rally around the exiled 
states of North Africa and the Arabian Peninsula fall into this yjatlah Ruhollah Khomeini; the writings of ‘Ali Shari’ati 
category. Elsewhere, self-consciously Islamic governments | ‘ygan 10 influence Muslims inside and outside Iran; and two 
have introduced a religious intolerance. For example, in Iran, | geal pan-slamic organizations were formed, the Muslim 
imtolerance discouraged by the Shari‘ah is encouraged by local _ World League (1962) and the Organization of the Islamic 
sentiment as well as by the staunch nationalism Iran shares Conference (1971). All these developments occurred in the 
with secular states. The leaders of the Islamic Republic of Iran wake of the formation of the Organization of Petroleum 
have associated being Iranian with being Muslim. Exporting Countries in 1961 and culminated in Egypt’s suc- 
Further from the centre of Isl4mdom, Islam plays various vss in its war with Israel in 1973. 
roles as a minority religion. Among Turks in the Central Asian The resurgence of economic and military power was not the 
ource of identity. only factor that could foster those who had maintained an 


states, for example, Islam is an important s | 
Muslims living in western Europe and the Americas arereca terest in Islam all along. In a few parts of the Muslim world, 
erally able to form communities and practise their religion as petroleum-based prosperity promoted increased international 
they will: in Canada, for example, Isma’ili Muslims, under the influence and pride; elsewhere, modernization was producing 
guidance of Aga Khan IV, form a cohesive group that pro- widespread educational and economic cleavages and popula- 
motes the economic and cultural development of its members. tions with very low median ages. As dissatisfaction with the 
In the United States, tenets of IslAm were embraced by the material failures of secular modernization grew, so did disen- 
founders of the American Muslim Mission (originally called chantment with the Western ideologies that had undergirded 
Nation of Islam) in the early 1930s. As the community has it. Eventually these forces would bring forth the Islamic 
developed, its leaders have increasingly emphasized the Qur’an revivalism and fundamentalism that would dominate the late 
and Muhammad’s example as sources of authority. nd early twenty-first centuries. 

Although Islamic activism never disappeared during the 
BEES which Muslim countries were becoming independent, 
other ideological orientations seemed more important berween 
the end of rhe Second World War and the declararion of the 
eee af Iran ea ha Many Westerners Or Wes. 

pected religion to recede as moderniza torn 


twentieth a 





PART 3 
{SLAM IN THE 
_ MODERN WORLD 





ISLAMIC REVIVALISM 





‘inc evivalism builds on a considerable legacy of activism 
‘tireform, A common theme was the need to purify Islam 
tough the suppression of foreign (un-Islamic) practices and 
|"tetum to the fundamentals of Islam - the Qur’an and the 
‘teddof Muhammad and the early Muslim community. In the 
inal ofthe twentieth century the Muslim Brothethood in 
| Ap and the Jama’at-i-Islami (Islamic Society) in South Asia 
“feame prototypes of present-day Islamic movements. Their 
lacy included the belief thar Islam affects public policy as 
| Mich asit does private worship, and the objective of establish: 
“tpeffective ofganizations to implement an Islamic system of 
_ Sovernment and law. 
During the 1970s contemporary Islamic revivalism 
_ ‘merged, The personal aspect was reflected in increased em- 
) phasis upon religious observances (mosque attendance, Ra- 
_ Madan fast, outlawing of alcohol and gambling), the 
' Proliferation of religious literature, and the birth of new 


| associations or movements that sought to “[slamire” he 


Me 


. 
' population. 
| 
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/ | ; salem. The Israelis, meanwhile, won 
At the same time, Islam dramatically re-emerged in publi arnt c - 
n public solo the main road to Jerusalem through the Yehuda 


inte. Throughout the Islamic world Is!4mic symbols, slogans, 
ideology, and actors became prominent fixtures in politics, 
Religion was used both by incumbent governments and by 
Opposition movements to reinforce their legitimacy and mo- 
bilize popular support. Instances of Islam reasserting itself 
were seen in Libyan leader Muammar al-Qaddafi’s Green 

Book of Islamic socialism; Zia ul-Haq’s 1977 coup d’etat in 

Pakistan and his call for the establishment of an Islamic system 
of government; Ayatollah Khomeini’s Lranian Revolution of 


1978-9; the seizure of the Grand Mosque in Mecca by Gan 
militants in 1979; President Anwar el-Sadat’s appeal to Islam £61356 Nasser nanonalized the Suez Canal, a vital water- 


in Egyptian politics, his Jegitimation of the 1973 war a moaning Europe and Asia that was largely owned by 
Israel as a jihad, and his assassination in 1981 by religious mad and Bnosh concerns. France and Britain responded by 
extremists; and the Afghan resistance (by mujahideen, or toly Ging 2 deal with Israel - whose ships were barred from 
warriors) to the Soviet invasion and occupanon chroughout sy te canal and whose southern port of Elat had been 
the 1980s. mauded by Egypt - whereby Israel would invade Egypt; 
so and Bntain would then intervene, ostensibly as peace- 
tums, and take control of the canal. In October 1956 Israel 
maded Egypt's Sinai Peninsula. In five days the Israeli army 
aaured Gaza, Rafah, and Al-*Arish and occupied most of the 
vansula east of the Suez Canal. The Israelis were then in a 
manon t0 Open sea communications through the Gulf of 
iba. In December, after the joint Anglo-French interven- 
no, a UN Emergency Force was stationed in the area, and 


eos ("Hills of Judaea”) and successfully repulsed re- 
dhesb attacks. By early 1949 the Israelis had managed to 
ey il of the Negev up to the former Egypt—Palestine 
on, except for the Gaza Strip. Between February and July 
#45 a result of separate armistice agreements between 
mind each of the Arab states, a temporary frontier was 
nitewren Israel and its neighbours. 

‘sons mounted again with the rise to power of Egyptian 
maxi! Gamal Abdel Nasser, a staunch pan-Arab national- 


The Arab—Israeli Wars 


During the Arab-Israeli Wars the forces of Islamism and Arab 
nationalism coalesced. The war of 1967 was preceded by a 
series of military conflicts berween Israel and various Arab 
forces, most notably in 1948-9 and 1956, and was followed 


by the Yom Kippur War in 1973 and the Israeli invasion of beach forces withdrew in March 1957. Though Egyptian 
Lebanon in 1982. brces had been defeated on all fronts, the Suez Crisis, as it 

The first war immediately followed Israel's proclamation of sometimes known, was seen by Arabs as an Egyptian 
eee oe me 14 1948. In an effort to forestall the ncory. Egypt dropped the blockade of Elat. A UN buffer 
eee ee aCipalestineyitirab forces from Egypt, force was placed in the Sinai Peninsula. 


Transjordan (Jordan), Iraq, Syria, and Lebanon occupied rh 

areas 1n southern and eastern Palestine not apportioned , e 

Jews by the United Nations (UN) partition of Pale oo. 
an 


Arab and Israeli forces clashed for the third time in June 5- 

10 1967, in what came to be called the Six-Day War (or June 

War). In early 1967 Syria intensified its bombardment f 
O 












a 
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Israeli villages from positions in the Golan Heights. When the 
Israeli Atr Force shot down six Syrian fighter jets in reprisal 
Nasser mobilized his forces near the Sinai border, aifsissiie 
the UN force there, and again sought to blockade Flat. In May 
1967 Egypt signed a mutual defence pact with Jordan. 

In reaction, on June 5, Israeli planes destroyed the Egyptian 
air force on the ground in a pre-emptive strike that began the 
total rout of ali Egyptian, Jordanian, and Syrian forces. Israeli 
troops captured huge quantities of arms and took many 
prisoners. Six days later, Israeli troops stood victorious along 
the Suez Canal, having overrun the Sinai Peninsula; on the 
banks of the Jordan River, after occupying the entire West 
Bank; and atop the Golan Heights, after driving the Syrians 
from that strategic position. Most significant to all involved, 
Israel had captured the remaining sections of Jerusalem ce 
already under its control, including the Old City and the 
Western Wall. 

Israel's victory gave rise (Oo another exodus ot P 
with more than 250,000 people fleeing to the eastern ba 
the Jordan River. However, roughly 600,000 Palestinians 
remained in the Wesr Bank and 300,000 in Gaza. Thus the 
3 million Israeli Jews came to rule some 1.2 million Arabs 
(including the 300,000 already living in the State of Israel). 
Moreover, a movement developed amung Israclis who advo- 
cated sertling the occupied territories - particularly che West 
Bank — as part of the Jewish patrimony in the Holy Land. 
Several thousand Israeli Jews sertled in the territories in the 
decade following the war. 

It was not clear, however, how military victory could be 
ene into pease: Israeli Prime Minister Lev; Eshkrl'c secret 
offer to trade much of the newly won territory for Peace 


agreements with Egypt, Jordan, and Syna w eLte” 
e as rv 
Nasser, who, supported by an emergency resupp by 


alesrinians, 
nk of 


ly of 5 ies 


I EN 
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uj the Arabs at the Khartoum Arab Summit in The 

c « August 1967 in a refusal to negotiate directly with 
LeU Secunty Council responded by passing Resolu- 
|¢:tt n November, demanding that Israel withdraw from 
eee! temtones” and that all parties in the dispute 
cour the nght of residents of each state to live within 
eu and recognized borders”. The wording of this state- 
‘zalecame crucial to peace negotiations tor years to come. 
bas sanng “all the occupied territories” in the English 
‘m- the only one accepted by Israel — the resolution left 
‘wealor the Israelis to negotiate. The Palestinians, the resi- 
£5 of these territones, were mentioned only as retugees, it 
mg presumed that Jordan would represent them. Nearly two 
a8 ol frutless medianon ensued while Israel held the occu- 
ad temtones with a minimum of force. 


The Egypt-lsrael War and its Consequences 


"The sporadic hghting that followed the Six-Day War again 

| kreloped into full-scale war in 1973. On October 6, the 
ksh holy day of Yom Kippur (thus “Yom Kippur War’’), 
brael was attacked by Egypt across the Suez Canal and by 
ma on the Golan Heights. Washington’s initial reluctance to 
help Israel changed rapidly when the Soviet Union launched its 
own resupply effort to Egypt and Syria. The Israeli army 
feversed early losses, pushed its way into Syrian territory, 
and encircled the Egyptian Third Army by crossing the Suez 
Canal and establishing forces on its west bank. 

A ceasefire was secured by the United States while Egyptian 
troops remained east of the Suez Canal and Israeli forces had 
crossed over to its western side, and Israel and Egypt signed 
peace agreements on January 18 1974. The accords provided 


aa 
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for Israeli withdrawal into the Sinai west of the Mitla and Gidi 
passes, while Egypt was to reduce the size of its forces on the 
east bank of the canal. A UN peacekeeping force was estab- 
lished between the two armies. This agreement was supple- 
mented by another, signed on September 4 1975, On May 31 
1974, Israel and Syria signed a ceasefire agreement that also 
covered separation of their forces by a UN buffer zone and the 
exchange of prisoners of war. 

The initial successes in October 1973 had enabled Egyptian 
President Anwar Sadat to pronounce the war an Egyptian 
victory and to seek an honourable peace. When Israeli inflex- 
ibility and Arab resistance combined to slow events, Sadat 
made a dramatic journey to Jerusalem on November 19 1977, 
to address the Israeli Knesset (parliament). Tortuous negotia- 
tions between Egypt and Israel ensued. The climactic meeting 
in September 1978 of Sadat, Israeli Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin, and U.S. President Jimmy Carter at Camp David in 
Maryland produced a pair of agreements known as the Camp 
David Accords. Both Sadat and Begin were awarded the 1978 
Nobel Prize for Peace for these negotiations, and on March 26 
1979, the two leaders signed the Israeli-Egyptian peace treaty 
formally ending the state of war that had existed berween the 
two countries for 30 years. Under the terms of the treaty, Israel 
returned the entire Sinai Peninsula to Egypt, and, in return, 
Egypt recognized Israel’s right to exist. The two countries 
subsequently established normal diplomatic relations. 

The Sadat peace with Israel was not without its costs, 
however. As the narrowness of the Israeli interpretation of 
Palestinian autonomy under the Camp David agreement be- 
came 5 ae could not convince the Arab world that the 
accords would ensure legitimate Palestinian rights. Egypt lost 


the financial support of the Arab states and, shore] 
signing the peace treaty, was expelled from the Arab “ ao 
fague. 
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H Feyptian constitution promulgated in 1971 demo- 
| got the political process, but, as Egypt entered the 1980s, 


jue to resolve the Palestinian issue and to relieve mass 





omic hardships undermined Sadat’s legitimacy. During 

y 90s Muslim activists - many of them radicalized by 
gasonment by Nasser and by Sayyid Qutb’s writings on 
adandthe apostasy of modern Muslim culture — were given 

at lantude to proselytize, while members of the Muslim 
hohethood were released from prison and allowed to operate 

mh telative freedom. The group al-Takfir wa al-Hijrah 
youghly, “Identification of Unbelief and Flight from Evil’’) 
agaged in several terrorist attacks, and Islamic Jihad (al-Jihad 
iHilami) and the Islamic Group (al-Jama‘a al-Islamiyah) were 
omed with the goal of overthrowing Egypt’s secular state. On 
Uaobet 6 1981, Sadat was assassinated by Egyptian soldiers 
‘sociated with Islamic Jihad. Hosni (Husni) Mubarak was 
tkted as Sadat’s successor with a mandate for cautious 
thange. Mubarak released Sadat’s political prisoners while 
prosecuting vigorously the Islamic militants who had plotted 
ie late president’s assassination. 

When Israel invaded Lebanon in June 1982, only five weeks 
aher the Jewish state’s final withdrawal from the Sinai Penin- 
sula, the invasion was perceived in Egypt as an Israeli attempt 
0 destroy Palestinian nationalism. Official relations with 
Istael were severely strained until Israel initiated its partial 
withdrawal from Lebanon in 1985. However, Mubarak’s 
cautious policies enabled Egypt to repair its relationships with 
most of the moderate Arab states. At an Arab League summit 
in 1987, each government was authorized to restore diplo- 
matic relations with Egypt, and Egypt resumed membership in 
the league two years later. 

Mubarak continued in power throughout the 1980s and 
1990s. Unrest continued, however, and 
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the government 
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a key element in the struggle 
adopted several measures aimed at curbing a dete wit 1988) became y g 


at ae rmined dri 
by Islamic extremists to destabilize the regime, Du one 


atl, 
is \y 


























of economic hardship, as falling oil prices hit heetnemiin adan, tensions panieeh ine jereanian army loyal to 
the late 1980s, the poorest Egyptians often looked to rani hse and the Palestinian guerrillas erupted in a brief 
groups such as the Muslim Brotherhood for assistance. Some eanvarin preset 1970 that became known as 
Muslim extremists, however, including Islamic Jihad and the piipember”. Driven from Jordan, the PLO intensified 
\slamic Group, continued to resort to terrorism, assassinating sanmtes in Lebanon. The presence of more than 235,000 
several government ministers and gunning down tourists near psamuans there was a source of tension and conflict: Pales- 
Egypt's most famous monuments. aushad few rights, and most worked for low wages in poor 
Although the press was initially freer under Mubarak than tions. | 
under his predecessors, in the twentieth and early twenty-first HePLO made important gains in its international relations 
centuries the Islamic courts and the rector of al-Azhar Unt- unng the 1970s, By the end of the decade the organization 
versity censored freedom of speech and the press. The Islamust Wrepresentatives in more than 80 countries. On September 
leader Ayman al-Zawahiri fled to Afghanistan, where he and Rv, the UN General Assembly, overriding, strong Israeli 
members of Islamic Jihad joined the Islamic terrorist orgamiza- hectons, pence on its agenda for the first time the “‘Pales- 
tion al-Qaeda. Domestic terrorism remained a threat to . On November 13 the assembly heard ‘Arafat 
Egypt's stability in the early twenty-first century: vad for the Palestinian people’s national rights. 


: Inernational recognition of the PLO had important reper- 
| assions within the Arab camp. At an Arab summit conference 


Palestine and the Rise of the PLO ! ‘ in Rabat, Morocco, on October 26-28 1974, King 
| Hussein accepted a resolution stating, that any “liberated” 
The \sraeli bombing of Beirut and southern Lebanon on June 3 Talestinian territory “should revert to its legitimate Palestinian 
eee anaccault on the Palestine Liberation Organization owners under the leadership of the PLO”. The Rabat decision 
\PLO), which had a number of strongholds there. Throughout was denounced by the more radical ‘rejection front’’, com- 
the 1970s and 1980s the PLO, dominated by Fatah, had acted posed of the militant Popular Front for the Liberation of 
as a state in the making, launching frequent military attacks on Palestine (PFLP), the independent faction PFLP-General Com- 
Israel. It had intensified its activities and emerged as an element mand (PELP-GC), the pro-lraq Arab Liberation Front, and the 


of major importance in the Middle East. The Arab-Israeli war 


had discredited Nasser’ ' : 
F* Pan-Arabism, and Fatah quickly tegain all of Palestine. 
permeated and mobilized the reunited Paless -. ‘\\ ee, ; ; 
providing social services and orgamizations . population, Palestinian guermila activity against Israel in 1975 was 
on Israeli occupation forces and terror ae attacks largely confined to the southern Lebanese border area but 
— e a = 6 
civilians (detended by the PLO until they ee On Israeli was overshadowed by the civil war between the militias of 
e 


“nounced Lebanon’s Christians and Muslims, which eventually killed 


| lls 


Front for the Popular Palestinian Struggle, which sought to 
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more than 100,000 people. The civil war Proved disastrous f 
the Palestinians in Lebanon. mi 


The PLO initially tried to stay out of the fighting, but by the 
end of 1975 groups within the overall organization, particu- 
larly those in the “rejection front’’, were being drawn into an 
alliance with Muslim and leftist groups fighting against the 
Christians. A peace agreement was negotiated in October 
1976. The settlement provided for the creation of a 30,000- 
member Arab Deterrent Force (ADF), a ceasefire throughout 
the country, the withdrawal of forces to positions held before 

April 1975, and the implementation of a 1969 agreement 

limiting Palestinian guerrilla operations in Lebanon. 

Although the Palestinian guerrillas suffered heavy losses in 
the Lebanese civil war, they continued to mount attacks 
against Israel in the late 1970s, and Israel again responded 
with aids into southern Lebanon. On March 19 1978 the UN 
Security Council passed resolution 425, calling for Israel to 
withdraw and establishing the UN Interim Force in Lebanon 
(UNIFIL). The Israelis withdrew their forces only partially and 


continued to occupy a strip of Lebanese territory along the 
southern frontier. 


in the late 1970s and early 1980s, Israel’s settlements in the 
West Bank grew dramatically, accompanied by an increase In 
Israeli control. As this occupation solidified, many local Pales- 
timian leaders turned to building social organizations, labour 
unions, and religious, educational, and political institutions. 
The PLO responded by making its presence increasingly felt, 
and by the early 1980s it had set up an extensive bureaucratic 
structure that provided health, housing, educational, 
media, and labour Services for Palestinians both inside and 
outside the camps. Active opposition to Israeli control in th 
West Bank spread, while frequent demonstrations, str; re 


kes, and 
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legal, 


other incidents occurred, particularly among student 
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i 1970s was a period of more active negotiation on 
sJyael disputes within the framework of the 1978 Camp 


Accords and the Egyptian—Israeli peace treaty in 1979. 

(onet Union during the time of the peace negotiations 

pied the PLO as the sole legitimate representative of the 

ixmnians and in 1981 extended formal diplomatic recogni- 

«The nations of western Europe announced their support 

(0 participation in peace negotiations in June 1980. The 

continued to seek diplomatic recognition from the United 

ws but the Carter administration honoured a secret com- 

ument to Israel, made by former U.S. Secretary of State 

iy Kissinger, not to deal with the PLO so long as it 
wined to renounce terrorism and to recognize Israel’s right 

Wexst, 

The Likud Party government of Israel viewed the possibility 

{peace and compromise with suspicion. On the grounds that 
timended to end attacks on its territory, in June 1982 Israel 
avaded Lebanon. PLO and Syrian forces were defeated by 
nae troops, and by June 14 Israeli land forces had encircled 
bunt. The Israeli government then agreed to halt its advance 
and begin negotiations with the PLO. After much delay and 
massive Israeli shelling of west Beirut, the PLO evacuated the 
tity under the supervision of a multinational force. Although 
not all PLO guerrillas were forced to leave Lebanon, the PLO 
mfrastructure in the southern part of the country was de- 
sroyed, and ‘Arafat's departure from Beirut to northern 
Lebanon marked the effective end of the PLO’s military and 


political presence in the country. Ultimately, the new govern- 
ment of Lebanon came under the sway of Syria. 

The dispersal of the PLO from Lebanon significantly weak- 
ened the organization’s military strength and political mili- 
tancy. After having established himself near Tunis, Tunisia, 
‘Arafat turned once again to diplomatic initiatives. He sought 


ii. 
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Egyptian and Jordanian support against Syria. He also looked 

to King Hussein as an intermediary for negotiations with the 
United States and Israel that might lead to a Palestinian minj- 
state on the West Bank within a Jordan-Palestine confedera- 
tion — an idea that had been favoured by the dominant factions 
in the PLO since the early 1980s. 

Palestinian demonstrations and riots continued in the 
following years and took on the character of a mass popular 
rebellion (known as the intifada, or “shaking off’’) directed 
against continued Israeli occupation of the West Bank and 

the Gaza Strip. The persistent disturbances, initially sponta- 
neous, before long came under the leadership of the Unified 
National Command of the Uprising, which had links to the 
PLO. The PLO soon incorporated the Unified Command, 
but not before the local leaders had pushed ‘Arafat to 
abandon formally his commitment to armed struggle and 
to accept Israel and the notion of a two-state solution to the 
conflict. One group, Hamas (see Chapter 8) - whose name, 
meaning “zeal” in Arabic, is an acronym of Harcakat al- 

Muqawamah al-Islamiyyah (‘Islamic Resistance Move 

ment”) - challenged the authority of the secular nationalist 


movement, especially inside Gaza, and sought to take over 


the leadership of the intifada, also rejecting any accommo- 
dation with Israel. 


‘Arafat sought to establish himself as the only leader who 
could unite and speak for the Palestinians, and in mid-1988 he 
took the diplomatic initiative. At the nineteenth session of the 
Palestine National Council (PNC), held near Algiers on Nov- 
ember 12-15 1988, he succeeded in having the council issue a 
declaration of independence for a state of Palestin 
Bank and Gaza Strip. ‘Arafat proclaimed the 5 
defining its borders) on November 15. Within q 

2S countries (including the Soviet Union a 


ein the West 
tate (without 
ayYS more than 
ne Faype bur 
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ying the United States and Israel) had extended recogni- 


io the government-in-exile. 
December ‘Arafat announced that the PNC recognized 
ylasa state in the region and condemned and rejected 
sors in all its forms. He addressed a special meeting of the 
NGenetal Assembly convened at Geneva and proposed an 
stmational peace conference under UN auspices. He publicly 
azpted UN resolutions 242 (1967), which encapsulated the 
xaciple of land for peace, and 338 (1973), which called for 
lrect negotiations, thereby recognizing, at least implicitly, the 
Sate of Israel. Although Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
med that he was still not prepared to negotiate with the PLO, 
ieUS. government announced that it would open dialogue 
wth the organization. 
The approaching end of the Cold War left the Palestinians 
diplomatically isolated, as did PLO support for Iraqi President 
faddam Hussein, who had invaded Kuwait in August 1990 
butwas defeated by a U.S.-led alliance in the Persian Gulf War 
(1990-91). Funds from Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and the Persian 
Gulf states dried up. However, prospects for a settlement of the 
outstanding issues between the Palestinians and Israel became 
igifcantly altered by several factors: the convening, of an 
imernational peace conference between Israeli and Arab del- 
egates (including Palestinians from the occupied territories as 
part of a joint Jordanian-Palestinian delegation) at Madrid in 
October 1991, sponsored by the United States and the Soviet 
Union (after December 1991, Russia); the dissolution of the 
Soviet Union in December; and the replacement, in the Israeli 
general elections of June 1992, of Shamir and the Likud-bloc 
government with a Labour Party government that was com- 
mitted to implementing, Palestinian autonomy within a year. 
Although progress at the Madrid peace conference was 
discouraging, secret meetings held in Norway from January 
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1993 between PLO and Israeli officials produced an under- 
standing, known as the Oslo Accords, that involved mutual 
recognition and envisaged the gradual implementation of 
Palestinian self-government in the West Bank and Gaza Strip 
before a permanent peace settlement. 
Despite continuing acts of violence by extremist groups on 
both sides, the Israelis completed their withdrawal from the 
West Bank town of Jericho and parts of the Gaza Strip, and on 
July 1 1994 ‘Arafat entered Gaza in triumph. Four days later 
he swore in members of the Palestinian Authority (PA) in 
Jericho, which by the end of the year had assumed control of 
education and culture, social welfare, health, tourism, and 
taxation. On September 28 1995, ‘Arafat, Israeli Prime Min- 
ister Yitzhak Rabin, and Foreign Minister Shimon Peres signed 
an agreement in Washington providing for the expansion of 
Palestinian self-rule in the West Bank and for elections of a 
chairman and a legislative council of the PA. Reaffirming the 
commitment made in the 1993 peace accord, permanent-status 
negotiations were to be concluded by 1999. 
The process was fraught with difficulty, however. After a 
decade of negotiating, less than one-fifth of the West Bank (in 
15 isolated segments) and about two-thirds of the Gaza Strip 
had reverted to full Palestinian control. The number of Israelis 
living in West Bank settlements (which now exceeded 150) had 
grown by some 80,000. Accusations were widespread of 
corruption within the PA and of human rights abuses by its 
\eaders. Am \sraeh-Palestumian summit meeting sponsored by 
the United States in July 2000 failed to resolve Outstanding 
issues, wd a second intifada erupted. Violence would continue 
to ebb and flow in the early twenty-first century, 
reaching the level of full-scale war, and the victor 


elections for the Palestinian Legislative Counc| 
cause a major political upheaval. 
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the Iranian Revolution, 1978-9 
| 
| 


soot than 2 generation, under the Shah, lran changed 

nadional conservative, and rural society to one that 
Gust modern, and urban. There was a sense, how- 
-dyttoo much had been attempted too soon and that the 


annent, either through corruption or incompetence, had 


ito deliver all that was promised, and this provoked 
ammstrations against the regime in 1978. 
The resistance gathered around the figure of Ayattolah 
ibolah Khomeim, a Shi‘ite cleric who was to lead the 
souton that overthrew Mohammad Reza Shah Pahlavi 
i913 and become Iran’s religious and political authority 
thenext ten years. His denunciations of Western influences 
udhs uncompromising, advocacy of Islamic purity had won 
uohis intial following in Iran, and by the early 1960s he had 
Inewed the title of grand ayatollah, thereby making him one 
| othe supreme religious leaders of the Shi‘ite community in the 
| country. In 1962-3 Khomeini spoke out against the Shah’s 
reduction of religious estates in a land-reform programme and 
ainst the emancipation of women. His ensuing arrest 
spatked anti-government riots, and, after a year’s imprison- 
ment, Khomeini was forcibly exiled from Iran. He first settled 
m the Shi'ite holy city of Al-Najaf, Iraq, from where he 
continued to call for the Shah’s overthrow and the establish- 
ment of an Islamic republic in iran. 
Forced to leave Iraq, he moved to Neauphle-le-Chateau, a 
| suburb of Paris. From there his supporters relayed his tape- 
| recorded messages to an increasingly aroused Iranian popu- 
lace. In January 1978, incensed by what they considered to be 
slanderous remarks made against Khomeini in a Tehran news- 
| paper, thousands of young, madrasah students took to the 
| streets. They were followed by thousands more Iranian youths 
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who began protesting the regime’s excesses. The Shah, weak- 
ened by cancer and stunned by the sudden outpouring of 
hostility against him, vacillated, assuming the protests to be 


part of an international conspiracy against him. Many people 
were killed by government forces in the ensuing chaos, serving 
only to fuel the violence in a Shi‘ite country where martyrdom 
played a fundamental role in religious expression. 

In January 1979, in what was officially described as a 
“vacation”, the Shah and his family fled Iran; he died the 
following year in Cairo. The Regency Council established to 
run the country during the Shah’s absence proved unable to 
function, and Prime Minister Shahpur Bakhtiar, hastily ap- 
pointed by the Shah before his departure, was incapable of 

effecting compromise with either his former National Front 
colleagues or Khomeini. Crowds in excess of one million 
demonstrated in Tehran, proving the wide appeal of Khome- 
ini, who arrived in Iran amid wild rejoicing on February 1. Ten 
days later Bakhtiar went into hiding, eventually to find exile in 

France, where he was assassinated in 1991. | 
On April 1, following overwhelming support in a national 
referendum, Khomeini declared Iran an Islamic republic. Ele- 
ments within the clergy promptly moved to exclude their 
former left-wing, nationalist, and intellectual allies from any 
positions of power in the new regime, and a return to con- 
servative social values was enforced. The Family Protection 
Act, which had provided guarantees and rights ro women in 


matfiage, was declared void, and mosque-based revolutionary 
bands known as komitehs (Persian: “committees” 






















| ) patrolled 
the streets enforcing Islamic codes of dress and behaviour and 


dispatching impromptu justice to 


perceived enemies of 
the 

revolution. Throughout most of 1979 the Revolug 

Guards, then an informal religious militia ¢ ae 


Ormed 
to forestall another ClA-backed c¢ ae ee snomeln 
One t 
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e/Notammed Mosaddeq and restored the Shah to 
“a 1953 - engaged in similar activity, which was aimed 
-gomidating and tepressing political groups not under 
ol of the ruling Revolutionary Council and its sister 
\ine Republican Party (both clerical organizations loyal 


jkhomeini). The violence and brutality often exceeded that 
| i SAVAK, the Shah’s secret police. 
| 


I 


| the main thrust of Khomeini’s foreign policy was the 
unplete abandonment of the Shah’s pro-Western orientation 

ii the adoption of an attitude of unrelenting hostility to- 

wards both the United States and the Soviet Union. The 

nliuas and the clerics made every effort to suppress Western 
| oltural influence - e.g. Western music and alcohol were 
maned - and punishments prescribed by Islamic law were 
temstated. Facing persecution and violence, many of the 
_ Western-educated elite fled the country. 

This anti-Western sentiment eventually manifested itself in 
the November 1979 seizure of the U.S. embassy by a group of 
lranian protesters demanding the extradition of the Shah, who 
| atthe time was undergoing medical treatment in the United 

States. Through the embassy takeover, Khomeimi’s supporters 
could claim to be as “tanti-imperialist” as the political left. This 
| ultimately gave them the ability to suppress most of the 
regume’s left-wing and moderate opponents. The Assembly 
of Experts (Majles-e Khobregan), overwhelmingly dominated 
by clergy, ratified a new constitution the following month. 
The taking of 66 US. hostages at the embassy, however, 
highlighted the fractures that had begun to occur within the 
revolutionary regime. Moderates, such as provisional Prime 

Minister Mehdi Bazargan and the republic’s first president, 
Abolhasan Bani-Sadr, who opposed holding the hostages, 

were steadily forced from power by conservatives within the 
government who questioned their revolutionary zeal. Iran also 


Le. 
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tried to export its brand of Islamic revivalism to neighbouring 
Muslim countries. Khomeini refused to countenance a peace- 
ful solution to the Iran-Iraq War, which had begun in 1980 
and which he insisted on prolonging in the hope of over- 
throwing Saddam Hussein. Khomeini finally approved a 
ceasefire in 1988 that effectively ended the war. 


Iran’s course of economic development foundered under 
Khomeini’s rule, and his pursuit of victory in the Lran-Iraq 
War ultimately proved futile. Khomeini, however, was able to 
retain his charismatic hold over Iran’s Shi‘ite masses. His gold- 
domed tomb in Tehran’s Behesht-e Zahra’ cemetery has since 


become a shrine for his supporters. Ideologically, he is best 
remembered for having developed the concept of vilayat-e 
fagib (“guardianship of the jurist’) in which he argued for 


the establishment of a theocratic government administered by 


Islamic jurists in place of corrupt secular regimes. The Iranian 


constitution of 1979 embodies articles upholding this concept 
of juristic authority. 


Khomeini’s death in June 1989 was followed by a period EB 
reform. The Assembly of Experts appointed President ‘Ali 
Khamenei rahbar, or leader, but the election of Hojatoleslam 
‘Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani brought a policy of economic 
liberalization, privatization of industry, and rapprochement 
with the West that would encourage much-needed foreign 
investment. 


In the mid-1990s, the philosopher Abdolkarim Soroush 
attracted thousands of Iranians to his lectures, in which he 
advocated a type of reformist Islam that went beyond most 
liberal Muslim thinkers of the rwentieth century. He called for 


a re-examination of all tenets of Islam, insisting on the need to 
maintain the religion's original spirit of social justice and its 
emphasis on caring for other people. In 1997 his SUpportr 

Mohammad Khatami was ele a 


c ae 
ted as Rafsanjani’s Successor. 


— 
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sani had campaigned on a platform of curbing censorship, 
c reigious excess, and allowing greater tolerance. 


ve than one yeat later some 900 new newspapers and 
nals had received authorization to publish, adding their 
ws to earlier reformist publications such as Zaman and 
(yan, However, Iran’s leader, Ayatollah Khamenei, contin- 


alto exercise Sweeping executive powers, which he did not 
yaiate to use to thwart Khatami’s reforms. Reformist news- 
npets were accused of offending Islamic principles and shut 
dan, and agents of the Iranian intelligence services assassi- 


uted six prominent intellectuals, including secular national- 


st leader Dariyush Farouhar and his 
tskandart. 


wife Parvaneh 
Inthe 1999 elections for roughly 200,000 seats on village, 
town, and city councils, reformers once again won overwhel- 
mngly, electing many women to office in rural areas. Vigor- 
ously debated was the anti-democratic nature of the office of 
therahbar, and calls for its removal from the constitution now 
began to appear in the press. In July 1999 student protests at 
Tehran University against the closing of the Salam newspaper 
and restrictions on the press provoked retaliation by police 
and a vigilante group known as Ansar-e Hezbollah; four 
students were reported killed, and hundreds more were injured 
at detained. On the day after the attack, 25,000 students 
staged a sit-in at the university, and within 48 hours demon- 
strations demanding justice for the murders had erupted in at 
least 18 major cities. Demonstators called for freedom of the 
press, an increase in personal liberty, an end to vigilante 
attacks on universities, and the release of 13 Iranian Jews 
who had been arrested by the government on allegations they 
were spying for Israel. This was the first major student 


demonstration since the 1979 revolution, and it lasted for five 
d 
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In 2001 President Khatami was re-elected by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, but successive elections in the early twenty-first 
century would see a return to revolutionary Islamic values and 
hard-line conservatism, including enforcement of the dress 
code, limited recognition of human rights, continued restric- 

tions on the media, and antagonism toward the West. 





















ISLAMIST FUNDAMENTALISM 


| 
| 


\amc fundamentalism came to worldwide attention in the 
i after the Iranian Revolution of 1978-9 and especially 
aner the 2001 September 11 attacks on the United States by al- 
| (eeda, an international Islamist terrorist network. Islamic 
| fundamentalism has swept across much of the Muslim world, 
fom North Africa to South-east Asia. Contemporary Islamic 
fundamentalism has manifested itself in personal and political 
| le, from greater emphasis on religious observances such as 
| prayer, fasting, and Islamic dress, and on family values, to the 
reassertion of Islam in politics. 

Islamist fundamentalists generally believe that they are 
engaged in a holy war, or jibad, against their evil enemies. 
Messianism, which plays an important role in Shrite Islamic 
fundamentalism, is less important in the fundamentalism of 
the Sunni branch of Islam. 

Islamism has as its goal the reordering of government and 
| society in accordance with the law of Islam. Islamist parties 
can be found in nations throughout the Muslim world, in- 
cluding Algeria, Egypt, Pakistan, Afghanistan, and Turkey. 
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Although there are regional differences among the various 
Islamist groups, there are a number of common traits, espe- 
cially the belief that Islam is a comprehensive ideology that 
offers a blueprint for social and political order. Islamism is 
primarily an urban phenomenon and one brought on by the 

urbanization of the Muslim world. It is not, however, moti- 

vated by the discontent of the poor or of displaced peasants 
but is rather a movement of lower-middle- and middle-class 
professionals. Many Islamists are university graduates, some 
with degrees from Western institutions. Among the ranks of 
the Islamist parties are doctors, educators, engineers, lawyers, 
and scientists. There are also ‘ulama’ (‘‘the learned’, or 
religious teachers) in the leadership, and all Islamists possess 

at least some knowledge of the holy texts. 

Islamism is characterized by a number of shared values. The 
most important trait is a rejection of Western models of 

government and economics, both capitalism and communism. 

Islamists tend to believe that Muslim society has been cor 

rupted by the secularism, consumerism, and materialism of the 

West. As a consequence, Islamists generally advocate a new 

Hijrah (emigration), a flight from the corrupting influence of 

an alien, Western culture. Islamism is not a completely nega- 
tive ideology, however, and the Hijrah itself can be seen as a 
flight toward a better Muslim sociery. Islamists look back to 


the golden age of Islam, before the arrival of the Westerners, 


and hope to restore the traditional values and social relations 
that characterized that period. 



























{vis Islam itself that holds the key to socieral reform, because 
WAS Not just a collection of beliefs and rituals, but an all: 
embracing ideology to guide public and Private life. Isl]Ami 

therefore, look to the teachings of Islam and i oo 

Wlamic law (Shari'ah) as the key to the creation Pecially. te 
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wrong the economically and politically disaffected popu- 
ons of the Islamic world a radical Islamism has emerged. 
fy more well-known radical groups include Hamas in 
tisnne, Hezbollah in Lebanon, and the Taliban in Afgha- 
«san. Lesset-known organisations include Egypt’s al-Jama‘a 
Hsamya (Iskamic Group), which battles the government 
atattacks and kills Coptic Christians and foreign tourists, 
iM Saudi Arabia’s Sunni Islamist Committee for the Defence 
leptimate Rights (CDLR), which organized mass Islamist 
dmonstranons and was connected to bombings; subse- 
wently outlawed by the Sa’ud family, whose legitimacy it 
iveatened, it thereafter operated in London, until it broke 
ant in 1996. Although these groups have been accused of 
| wnonst acts, however, Islamism itself is not intrinsically 


| 
| 
\ 


nolent and can be a movement of peaceful social and 
politcal reform. 


Origins of Contemporary Fundamentalism 


Muslim belief and history have provided the sources for the 
world view of Islamic activists. A Muslim’s duty is obedience 
and submission (islam) to the will of God. However, the 
submission incumbent upon the Muslim is not mere passivity 
ot acceptance of a set of dogmas or rituals; rather, it is 
submission to the divine command, to strive (jihad) to actively 
realize God's will in history. Thus, the Qur’an declares that 
Muslims are God’s vicegerents, or representatives, on earth; 
that God has given creation to humankind as a divine trust; 
and that realization of God’s will leads to eternal reward or 
punishment. islamic activists believe that religion is integral to 
every aspect of life: prayer, fasting, 
This belief 1s reflected not only in | 


politics, law, and society. 
slam’s doctrine of tawhid 
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(oneness of God, or monotheism) 


but also in the d 
of the Islamic state and Shar‘iah. Suelepareri 


The resurgence of Islam has many and varied causes. Wide- 
spread failures (the 1967 Arab-Israeli war, Malay—Chinese 
riots in 1969, Bangladesh’s war of succession from Pakistan 
in 1971, and the Lebanese civil war in the mid-1970s) served as 
catalysts. As a result of such events, Muslims experienced a 


sense of impotence and loss of self-esteem, as well as disillu- 
sionment with the West and with governments that failed to 
respond to the needs of their societies. The 1973 Arab-Israeli 
war and Arab oil embargo and the Iranian revolution of 1978-9 
produced a newfound sense of pride and power. 

The negative effects of modernization are equally important 
in understanding the Islamic resurgence. They include massive 
migration from villages and rapid urbanization of over- 
crowded cities; the breakdown of traditional family, religious, 

and social values; and the adoption of a Western lifestyle, 
enthusiastically pursued as a symbol of modernity but also 
criticized as a source of moral decline and spiritual malaise, 
corruption, unemployment, and maldistribution of wealth. 
For the vast majority of Muslims, the resurgence of Islam 1s 
a reassertion of cultural identity, formal religious observance, 
family values, and morality. The establishment of an Is]amic 
society is seen as requiring a personal and social transforma- 
tion that is a prerequisite for true Islamic government. Effective 


change is to come from below through a gradual social 


transformation brought about by implementation of Islamic 
\aw. 


On the other hand, a significant minority views the socieries 
and Eowernments in Muslim countries a 


They believe that un-Islamic societies an 
beter than infidels and that the religi 
been co-opted bw the Bovernmenr. S 


S hopelessly corrupt. 
d their leaders are no 
Ous establishment has 
uch critics believe thar 
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4 esablished political and religious elites must be over- 
ve and a new Islamically committed leadership chosen 
dWimic law imposed. These radical revolutionary groups, 
sgh relatively small in membership, have proved effective 


apolitical agitation, disruption, and assassination. They have 
w however, been successful in mobilizing the masses. 


By the late 1980s and early 1990s, a number of diverse 
ime movements were evident. A minority of radical ex- 
grmsts, with names like Islamic Jihad, Hezbollah, the IslAmic 
uberaton Front, and the Islamic Group, existed in many parts 
| dhe Muslim world. Islamically inspired organizations also 


rn schools, clinics, hospitals, banks, and publishing houses 
and offered a wide array of social welfare services. 
Where governments opened up their political systems, Isla- 
uc organizations participated in elections and emerged as the 
lading opposition, as in Egypt, Tunisia, and Jordan. In 
Akeria the Islamic Salvation Front swept municipal and 
patlamentary elections in the early 1990s and seemed poised 
tlocome to power when the Algerian military intervened. The 
successes of Islamic movements in electoral politics led gov- 
emments such as those in Algeria, Tunisia, and Egypt to 
| engage in political repression, charging that religious extre- 
mists threaten to “hijack democracy” — that is, to use the 
political system to come to power and then impose their will 
and undermine the stability of society. lran and The Sudan are 
often cited to support concerns about democracy and plural- 
ism, in particular as governments that deny the rights of 
minorities and women. 

\slamist movements have been politically significant in most 
Muslim countries primarily because they articulate political 
and social grievances better than do the established secular 
parties, some of which (the leftist parties) were discredited 
following the collapse of communism in eastern Europe and 
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the Soviet Union in 1990-91. Although the governments of sogied Israel's right to exist. There is clearly a nationalist 
saudi Arabia and other oil-producing countries of the Persian 


ygension to this movement, though it is also committed to the 
Gulf region have represented themselves as conforming strictly 


-~nton of a strictly Islamic state. 
to Islamic law, they continue to face internal Opposition from 


Hamas opposed the idea of a Palestinian state in the West 
Islamist movements for their pro-Western political and eco- 



























jt and Gaza and insisted on fighting a jihad to expel the 
nomic policies, the extreme concentration of their countries’ ivaels from all of Palestine - from the Jordan River to the 
wealth in the hands of the ruling families, and, in the Islamists’ \editerranean and from Lebanon to Egypt. It justified its 
view, the rulers’ immoral lifestyles. nmonst attacks on Israelis as legitimate acts of war against an 
To some extent, the Islamists’ hostility toward the West is acupying power, Like some other Islamist movements in the 
symptomatic of the rejection of modernity. But another imp- Middle East, Hamas provides basic social services — including 
ortant factor is the Islamists’ resentment of Western political chools, clinics, and food for the unemployed — that are not 
and economic domination of the Middle East. This is well 


ovided, or are inadequately provided, by local authorities. 


These charitable activities are an important source of its appeal 
among the Palestinian population. 


iMlustrated by the writings of Osama bin Laden, the founder 
and leader of al-Qaeda, which repeatedly condemn the United 
States for enabling the dispossession of the Palestinians, for 
orchestrating international sanctions on Iraq that contributed 


from the late 1970s, Islamic activists connected with the 


pan-lslamic Muslim Brotherhood (see below) established a 
to the deaths of hundreds of thousands of Iraqi citizens in the network of charities, clinics, and schools and became active in 
1990s, and for maintaining a military “occupation” of Saudi the Gaza Strip and West Bank territories occupied by Israel 
Arabia during the Persian Gulf War (1990-91). Bin Laden also after the 1967 Six-Day War. The Muslim Brotherhood’s 

condemned the Saudi regime and most other governments of 


acivines in these areas were generally non-violent, but a 
the Middle East for serving the interests of the United States number of small groups in the occupied territories began to 
rather than those of the Islamic world. Thus, the fundamen: all for jihad, or holy war, against Israel. In December 1987, at 
talist dimension of bin Laden’s world view is interwoven with the beginning of the Palestinian intifada against Israeli occu- 

resentment of Western domination. pation, Hamas was established by members of the Muslim 
Brotherhood and religious factions of the PLO, and the new 
Organization quickly acquired a broad following. 

Hamas Hamas’s armed wing, the ‘izz al-Din al-Qassam Forces, 
began a campaign of terrorism against Israel. Israel responded 
attention in the West is the militant Palestin, by imprisoning, the founder of Hamas, Shaykh Ahmad Yasin, in 
amas, which 1s formally dedicated to the coat. etn ee ge eos Hamas activists. 
and the creation of an Islamic state in Palestine. Th aerael TE CGAL ae alia een agreement between Israel 
brought it into conflict with the PLO, i a and the PLO and, along with Islamic Jihad, subsequently 


intensified its terror campaign using suicide bombers. The 


Among the Islamist movements that have attracted the most 
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PLO and Israel responded with harsh security and punitive 
measures, although PLO chairman Yasir ‘Arafat, seeking to 
include Hamas in the political process, appointed Hamas 
members to leadership positions in the Palestinian Authority 
(PA). The collapse of peace talks between Israelis and Palesti- 
nians in September 2000 led to an increase in violence that came 
to be known asthe Aqsa intifada. That conflict was marked bya 
degree of violence unseen in the first intifada, and Hamas 
activists further escalated their attacks on Israelis and engaged 
in a number of suicide bombings in Israel itself. 

In early 2005 Mahmoud Abbas, president of the PA, and 
Israeli Prime Minister Ariel Sharon announced a suspension of 
hostilities as Israel prepared to withdraw troops from some 
Palestinian territories. After much negotiation, Hamas agreed 
to the ceasefire, although sporadic violence continued. In the 
2.006 elections for the Palestinian Legislative Council, Hamas 
won a surprise victory over the moderate Fatah, capturing the 

majority of seats. The two groups eventually formed a coali- 
tion government, though clashes berween Hamas and Fatah 
forces in the Gaza Strip intensified, prompting Abbas to 
dissolve the Hamas-led government and declare a state of 
emergency in June 2007. A new Palestine—Israel peace initia- 
tive was launched, the negotiating process aimed at reaching a 


final peace deal by the end of 2008. Throughout 2007, 
however, Hamas persisted in its refusal to recognize Israel, 
and on September 19 Israel declared Gaza an “‘enemy entity”. 


Muslim Brotherhood 


The Muslim Brotherhood (Al-ikhw 
an Al- 
founded in 1928 ar Isma‘iliyah, muslimun) 


was 
\t advocated a return to the 


Egypt, by Hasan al-Banna’ 
Quran and the Hadith = 
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sivines for a healthy, modern Islamic society. The brother- 
cod spread rapidly throughout Egypt, the Sudan, Syria, 
jeune, Lebanon, and North Africa. 

| After 1938 the Muslim Brotherhood began to politicize its 


ullook. It demanded purity of the Islamic world and rejected 
| Retemuzation, secularization, 





and modernization. The 
| yotherhood organized a terrorist arm, and when the Egyptian 


_ fovernment seemed to weaken in the mid-1940s, the brother- 
| hood posed a threat tothe monarchy and the ruling Wafd Party. 
| With the advent of the revolutionary regime in Egypt in 1952, 
te brotherhood retreated underground. An attempt to assas- 
nate Egyptian president Gamal Abdel Nasser in Alexandria on 
Ocober 26 1954 led to the Muslim Brotherhood’s forcible 
suppression. Six of its leaders were tried and executed for 
eason, and many others were imprisoned. In the 1960s and 
1970sthe brotherhood’s activities remained largely clandestine. 
In the 1980s the Muslim Brotherhood experienced a renew- 
alas part of the general upsurge of religious activity in Islamic 
countries. Its new adherents aimed to reorganize society and 
government according to Islamic doctrines, and they were 
| vehemently anti-Western. An uprising by the Muslim Brother- 
hood in the Syrian city of Hamah in February 1982 was 
crushed by the government of Hafiz al-Assad at a cost of 
thousands of lives. The Brotherhood revived in Egypt and 
Jordan in the same period and, beginning in the late 1980s, its 


political arm, the Political Action Front, emerged to compete in 
legislative elections in those countries. 


Hezbollah 


Hezbollah (Hizb Allah; “Party of God”) is a militia group and 
political party that first emerged as 4 


faction in Lebanon 
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following the Israeli invasion of that country in 1982. Shi‘ite 
Muslims, traditionally the weakest religious group in Leba- 
non, first found their voice in the moderate, and largely 
secular, Amal movement. Following the Islamic Revolution 
in Shi'ite Iran in 1979 and the Israeli invasion in 1982, a group 
of Lebanese Shi‘ite clerics formed Hezbollah with the goal of 
driving Israel from Lebanon and establishing an Islamic state 
there. Based in the predominately Shi‘ite areas of the Biga’ 
Valley, southern Lebanon, and southern Beirut, Hezbollah 
coordinated its efforts closely with Iran, whence it acquired 
substantial logistical support, and drew its manpower largely 
from disaffected younger and more radical members of Amal. 
Throughout the 1980s Hezbollah engaged in increasingly 
sophisticated attacks against Israel and fought in Lebanon's 
civil war (1975-90), during which it repeatedly came to blows 
with Amal. Although Hezbollah allegedly engaged in terrorist 
attacks, including kidnappings and car bombings, directed 
predominantly against Westerners, it also established a com- 
prehensive social-services network for its supporters. Hezbol- 
lah was one of the few militia groups not disarmed by the 
Syrians at the end of the civil war, and it continued to fight a 
sustained guerrilla campaign against Israel in southern Leba- 
non until Israel’s withdrawal in 2000. Hezbollah emerged as a 
\eading political party in post-civil-war Lebanon. 

On July 12 2006, Hezbollah, in an attempt to pressure Israel 
into releasing three Lebanese jailed in Israeli prisons, launched 
a military operation against Israel, killing a number of Israeli 

soldiers and abducting, two as prisoners of war. This action 

prompted Israel to launch a major military offensive against 

MN cydanynns ethno 

: ebanese and the displacement 


of some one million. Fighting th 
B the vaunted Israel 1 
Forces to a standstill -— a feat no other Arab en 


a had 
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complished ~ Hezbollah and its leader, Hassan Nasrallah, 
werged a8 heroes throughout much of the Arab world. With- 
lebanon, Hezbollah used its prestige to attempt to topple 
hegovernment, with Hezbollah’s members (along with those 


the Amal militia) resigning from the cabinet in the months 
(llowing the war. 


| Al-Qaeda 


N-Qaeda (“the Base”), a broad-based Islamic terrorist orga- 
zation founded by Osama bin Laden, began as a logistical 
| network to support Muslims fighting against the Soviet occu- 
pation of Afghanistan; members were recruited throughout the 
\samic world. Like thousands of other Muslims, bin Laden, 
one of more than 50 children of one of Saudi Arabia’s 
wealthiest families, joined the Afghan resistance shortly after 
the Soviet Union invaded Afghanistan in 1979, viewing it as 
his Muslim duty to repel the occupation. After the Soviet 
withdrawal in 1989, he returned home as a hero, but he 
was quickly disappointed with what he perceived as the 
corruption of the Saudi government and of his own family. 
His objection to the presence of U.S. troops in Saudi Arabia 
during the Persian Gulf War led to a growing rift with his 
country’s leaders. 

By 1993 bin Laden had purportedly formed the early al- 
Qaeda network, which consisted largely of militant Muslims 
he had met in Afghanistan. The group continued to oppose 
what its leaders considered corrupt Islamic regimes and for- 
eign (particularly U.S.) presence in Islamic lands. With active 


members and sympathizers in dozens of countries, the group 
eventually re-established its headquarters 














. | in Afghanistan 
(c. 1996), where it received the patronage of the country’ 
ys 
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The Taliban 


Taliban government and merged with other Islamic extremist 


organizations, including Egypt’ ic Jj Bris . 

g ons, including Bypt S Islamic Jihad and the Islamic The Taliban (Persian: Taleban, “‘Students’?) is an ultra- 
Group. Aided by bin Laden’s considerable wealth, al-Qaeda ae bh ; 
established training camps for Muslim militants from through- Be sc pO i mnid-199 - aan om ae ged in 
out the world and funded and organized several attacks in the peestan in B the withdrawal of 




































1990s, including truck-bombings of American targets in Saudi | ee troops, the collapse of Afghanistan’s communist re- 
Arabia (1996), the killing of tourists in Egypt (1997), the ee yand the subsequent breakdown in civil order. The 
simultaneous bombings of the U.S. embassies in Nairobi, group took its name from HS membership, which consisted 
Kenya, and Dar es Salaam, Tanzania (1998), and a suicide largely of students trained in madrasahs (religious schools) 
bomb attack against the U.S. warship Cole in Aden, Yemen that. were established for Afghan refugees in the 1980s in 
(2000). northern Pakistan. In a short time the students were joined 
In 1996-8 bin Laden, a self-styled scholar, issued a series of __ by others, including members of the mujahideen and neue S 
fatwas (“religious opinions”) declaring a jihad against the formerly associated with the communists — many a a 

United States, which he accused, among other things, of - induced to switch sides by Benes ee . 
looting the natural resources of the Muslim world and ‘anh | _—ees of Saudi Arabia, then a major laliban 

3 in Laden’s apparent goa ii | 
ee cecunices Mets ea - sth ___ The Taliban emerged as a force for social order in 1994 in 
Islamic world that would eventually lead to the overthrow of | the southern Afghan province of Kandahar and quickly sub- 


moderate Islamic governments and the re-establishment of the _ dued the local warlords who controlled the south of the 
Caliphate. country. The movement’s spiritual and political leader was 

In 2001, 19 militants associated with al-Qaeda staged the _ aformer mujahideen fighter, Mullah Mohammad Omar, who 
September 11 attacks against the United States (see Chapter D)). was best known for his displays of piety and participation in 


In response, the United States led an international military 
coalition that attacked Taliban and al-Qaeda forces in Afgha- 
nistan, overthrowing the Taliban government, killing and 
capturing thousands of militants, and driving the remainder 


and their leaders (including bin Laden) into hiding. Despite the Pakistan, enabled the faction to seize the capital, Kabul, and 
subsequent capture of several key al-Qaeda members (includ- ; 


re ive control of the country. Resistance to the Taliban 
ing the militant who allegedly planned and Organized the perectiv a Y 


September 11 attacks), the organization and its sympathizers continued, however, particularly among non-Pashtun ethnic 


purportedly continued to Stage acts of terrorism through groups — namely the Tayik, Uzbek, and Hazara — in the north, 
the world ugnout 


west, and central parts of the country, 
the predominantly 
traditional Pashtu 


the fight against the Soviet occupation. 

By late 1996 popular support for the Taliban among Afg- 
hanistan’s southern Pashtun ethnic group, as well as assistance 
from conservative Islamic elements abroad, particularly from 


: who saw the power of 
ashtun Taliban as a continuation of the 


n hegemony of the country. By 200] th 
e 
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Taliban controlled all but a small section of northern Afghani- 
stan. 


Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, and the United Arab Emirates gave 
formal recognition to the Taliban government, but the move- 
ment was denied Afghanistan’s seat at the UN. World opinion 
largely disapproved of the Taliban’s social policies — including 
the near-total exclusion of women from public life (including 
employment and education), the systematic destruction of 

non-Islamic artistic relics (as occurred in the town of Bamian), 

and the implementation of harsh criminal punishments. More 
significant was the fact that the Taliban allowed Afghanistan 
to become a haven for Islamic militants from throughout the 
world, including Osama bin Laden, the leader of al-Qaeda. 
The Taliban’s refusal to extradite bin Laden to the United 
States following the 2001 September 11 attacks prompted a 
military confrontation with the United States and allied 
powers as described above (see also Chapter 9). The Taliban 
was subsequently driven from power. In the early twenty-first 
century, however, Taliban resistance would increase, with 
growing support particularly in the Pashrun tribal areas, 


and there would be an upsurge in targeted attacks and suicide 
bombings in Kabul and across the country. 




























THE TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY 


September || Attacks and Their Aftermath 


During the late twentieth century the radical Islamic funda- 
mentalism that had swept across much of the Muslim world 
erupted in militancy and terrorism against the West. While 
many fundamentalists maintained their fight for peaceful, 
albeit radical, reform, Islamist terrorist networks used violent 
means. Perhaps the most extreme example was the 2001 
September 11 attacks by al-Qaeda on the World Trade Center 
and the Pentagon in the United States, which shocked the 
world. These attacks initiated a flood of events that affected all 
aspects of life in all corners of the world. Yet seven years later, 
in 2008, Osama bin Laden, the leader of al-Qaeda and the man 
held responsible for the September 11 attacks, remained at 
large, his Taliban supporters in Afghanistan were still active, 
and many of the issues between Islamist extremists and Wes- 
tern democracies were unresolved. 


On September 11 2001, groups of attackers boarded four 


domestic aircraft at three East Coast airports in the United 


Aa 
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States and, soon after take-off, disabled the crews and took 
control of the planes. The hijackers, most of whom were from 
Saudi Arabia, had previously established themselves in the 
United States, many well in advance of the attacks. The air- 
craft, all large and bound for the West Coast, had full loads of 
fuel. At 8.46 a.m. (local time) the terrorists piloted the first 
plane, which had originated from Boston, into the north tower 
of the World Trade Center in New York City. A second plane, 
also from Boston, struck the south tower roughly 15 minutes 
later. Each structure was badly damaged by the impacc and 
erupted into flames. A third plane, from the Washington, D.C. 
area, struck the south-west side of the Pentagon just outside 
the city at 9.40, touching off a fire in that section of the 
structure. Within the next hour the fourth aircraft (from 
Newark, New Jersey) crashed in the Pennsylvania countryside 
after its passengers — informed of events via cellular phone — 
attempted to overpower their assailants. 

At 9.59 the World Trade Center’s heavily damaged south 
tower collapsed; the north tower fell about half an hour 
later. A mumber of other buildings adjacent to the twin 
towers suffered serious damage, and several subsequently 
fell. Rescue operations began almost immediately, as the 
country and the world sought to come to grips with the 
enormity of the losses. Some 2,750 people were killed in 
New York, 184 at the Pentagon, and 40 in Pennsylvania; all 
19 terrorists died; more than 400 police officers and fire- 
fighters were killed. 

The emotional distress caused by the attacks — particularly 
the collapse of the twin towers, New York City’s most visible 
landmark — was overwhelming. Hundreds of thousands of 
people witnessed the attacks first-hand, and millions watched 
the tragedy unfold on television. World markets were badly 
shaken; the towers were at the heart of New York’s financial 
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(above) Nearly one million 
pilgrims in prayer at the Great 
Mosque in Mecca, Saudi Arabia. 
The Ka’bah is a small shrine 
located near the centre of the 
Great Mosque and is considered 
by Muslims everywhere to be 
the most sacred spot on Earth. 
Muslims orient themselves 
towards this shrine during the 
five daily prayers, bury their 
dead facing its meridian, and 
cherish the ambition of visiting 
it on pilgrimage, or hajj. 


(eft) The angels decorating 
the Ka’bah at the birth of 
pucaumpad This miniature 
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Muhammad and is one o 








built by Mehmed Aga, royal architect to the 


Ottoman court, between 1609 and 1616. 
Probably the most well known of all the 


mosques in Istanbul, it has six m 


Ottoman sultan Ahmed I, designed and 
instead of the customary four, 


(above) Interior of the Blue Mosque of 
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An early nineteenth-century prayer rug from the town of Ghiordes (Gordes), 

western Anatolia (now in Turkey). Prayer rugs are used by Muslims primarily 
to cover the bare ground or floor while they pray and are characterized by the 

prayer niche, or mihrab, an arch-shaped design at one end of the carpet. The 


mihrab must point toward Mecca while the rug is in use. 


An example of Islamic calligraphy. Because representation of living beings 
is prohibited in Islam, the centre of the Islamic artistic tradition lies in work 
like this, and the word as the medium of divine revelation is a distinguishing 


feature of Islamic culture. 
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The near unanimity of support for America among politica] 
leaders was not so evident on the streets of the world’s cities, 
towns, and villages. Within hours of the attacks, cameras 
caught Palestinians on the West Bank exulting over the ter- 
rorists’ successes. Posters carrying the likeness of Osama bin 
Laden blossomed throughout the Muslim world. Public opi- 
nion polls and questioning reporters found that citizens of 


The United States declared a “‘war on terrorism’”’ and 


promptly focused on al-Qaeda and its Taliban protectors 
in Afghanistan. At home, security measures were tightened at 
such places as airports, government buildings, and sports 
venues. In 2002, President Bush signed into law the Home- 
land Security Act, which created the Department of Home- 


land Security, merging the functions of 22 existing agencies, 
many lands felt sympathy for the terrorists and antipathy for including the U.S. Coast Guard, the Secret Service, and the 
the United States. In China, government officials censored Border Patrol. In January 2002 Bush secretly authorized the 
Internet discussions that included much cheering for a blow National Security Agency (NSA) to monitor the international 
struck against American arrogance. A poll taken in Bolivia telephone calls and e-mail messages of American citizens and 
found that bin Laden was the most admired man in that others in the United States without first obtaining an order 
Andean nation. from the Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Court, as required 
Anu-Americanism was nothing new, of course, but this by the Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Act of 1978. When 
latest strain had special characteristics related to America’s the spying programme was revealed in news reports in 
overwhelming power and the way it had been used and 


perceived through the 1990s. By 2001 the new U.S. admin- 
istration under President George W. Bush was infuriating allies 
and rivals alike with its unilateral approach to international 


December 2005, the administration insisted that it was jus- 
ufied by a September 2001 joint Congressional resolution 
that authorized the president to use ‘‘all necessary and 


appropriate force” against those responsible for the Septem- 
affairs and its reluctance to join other countries in collective ber 11 attacks. 
action. In September 2002 Bush announced a new National Secur- 
Bush spent most of the first days after the attacks speaking ity Strategy of the United States of America. It was notable for 
and meeting with foreign leaders, building what he called a its declaration that the United Stares would act ““pre- 
new global coalition against terrorism. On September 24 the 


House of Representatives voted to release $582 million of the 
$819 million in dues that the United States had been with- 
holding from the United Nations. Concerns that just before 


emptively”, using military force if necessary, to forestall or 
prevent threats to its security by terrorists or “‘rogue states”’ 


possessing biological, chemical, or nuclear weapons — so-called 
weapons of mass destruction. 

mee | pomimates American policy suddenly disap- Several other states also began taking tough measures to 

peared. So, for example, Uzbekistan, with its corrupt and 

authoritarian regime that had been held at arm’s length by 


eradicate terrorist groups. Following a mass hostage-taking 
incident in Moscow in October 2002, the Kremlin ann 
the United States before September 11, became an important ee : ee 


that it was prepared to strike pre-emptively across interna- 
tional borders in order to stop terrorist actions. Australian 
Prime Minister John Howard put Australia’s security forces on 


ally and a base for American military operations soon after- 
wards. 
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high alert after a terrorist bombing in Bali, Indonesia in which 
neatly 200 people, including 90 Australian citizens, were 
killed, and in December 2002 he announced that he was 


network of caves in the Tora Bora mountains of eastern 
Afghanistan, the last stronghold of forces loyal to Osama bin 
laden and the Taliban. Many Taliban disappeared into the 
prepared to order pre-emptive strikes against terrorists any- countryside, fled to Pakistan, or shifted their allegiance. On 
where in the region. December 1§ anu-Taliban Afghan troops, backed by British 
and American commandos, surrounded a cave where bin Laden 
and a dwindling force of al-Qaeda fighters were thought to be 
Afghanistan: Operation Enduring Freedom hiding, but bin Laden was not found. 


Blaming bin Laden for the September 11 attacks, the U.S. 


turned its military wrath against the Taliban for continuing to Afghanistan's Interim Administration 200!—O3 
protect him. On September 19 2001, the U.S. dispatched more - _ 
than 100 combat and support aircraft to various bases in the International moves to solve the resulting political crisis foc- 
Middle East and the Indian Ocean. A large naval task force used on avoiding the chaos and destruction that had followed 
was sent to join what was first called Operation Infinite Justice the mujahideen takeover fr om the communist government of 
but was later renamed Operation Enduring Freedom, after Mohammad Najibullah in 1992. On November 27 a ae 
complaints were received from Muslims. The anti-terrorist sponsored conference in Bonn, Germany, convened ae 
coalition constituted for the U.S. war on terrorism included an interim government to replace the Taliban. ie ee 
Be reesetitomiGermany:and Japan, countries that were share of delegates represented the Northern Alliance. sie 
largely able to overcome their post-Second World War reluc- ters of former king Zahir Shah also participated. It was sas i 
tance to deploy armed forces abroad. that Hamid Karzai, a Pashtun tribal leader ani el a 
Allied air strikes by U.S. and British forces in Afghanistan, the former king, would lead an interim Se ors of 
aimed at Taliban military targets, began on October 7. Later, months, when a loya jirga, a traditional See 
WS. special forces launched ground raids inside the country. notables, would choose a new gov ernment. A fohani- 
The United States enlisted as an ally the anti-Taliban North- Warlordism and ethnic rivalry were prominent 1 “NTE d 
ern Alliance, the principal remaining opposition to the stan throughout 2002, yet important steps were taken oe 
Taliban in Afghanistan, relying on them to provide the bulk building a stable, democratic social structure based on tradi- 
of ground eae the ne a ee city of tional Afghan values. Karzai sought to maintain balance 
sien aie, ae le 2 endatibalgroupsiwhile laying a 
een foundation for national institutions. Security in Kabul was 
On December 9, with the fall of the Taliban’s principal city of maintained by an International Security Assistance Force 
Kandahar imminent, American B-52s began carpet bombing 4 ISAF) of 4,000 to 5,000 tro 
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participate in the ISAF, but they operated throughout the 
country in an attempt to root out fighters loyal to the Ousted 
Taliban regime or al-Qaeda. Meanwhile, growing numbers of 
Afghan civilian casualties from American military activity 
provoked criticism from those who opposed Karzai’s friendly 
relations with the United States. 
In March Karzai took initial steps toward the creation of a 
national army not dependent on tribal or ethnic loyalties. Its 
projected strength was 50,000, but only a few hundred recruits 
could be found. Beyond Kabul, Karzai’s government depended 
for support on Tajik militias, led by Karzai’s defence minister, 
Muhammad Qasim Fahim; tough Uzbek fighters in northern 
Afghanistan; and the powerful governor of Herat, Ismail 
Khan, also a Tajik. In the southern and eastern provinces, 
Pashtun tribes from which the Taliban had drawn the core of 
its strength, and who constituted more than half of the 


country’s population, expressed dissatisfaction with their 
share in the government. 












In June the country’s former king, Mohammad Zahir 

Shah, returned to Kabul and officially opened an emergency 

\ loya jirga, as prescribed by the Bonn agreement. The body's 
most important task was to choose a president of the 

\ Transinonal Authority that, according to the Bonn agree- 
ment, should replace the Interim Authority. Challenges from 
former president Burhaneddin Rabbani, a Tajik, and from 
supporters of the former king were avoided when both men 
withdrew in a demonstration of national unity, and Karzai 
was elected. His administration included four vice presidents. 
one each from Afghanistan’s Pashtun, Tajik, Uzbek, and 
Hazara ethnic groups. However, persistent violence, includ- 
ing, the assassination of the Pashtun vice president, Haji 
Abdul Qadir, a bombing in Kabul killing more than aS 
dozen Afghans, and an attempted shooting of Karzai in 
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Kandahar, demonstrated the government’s continued vulner- 
ability to breakdowns in public security. 


In 2003, preparations began to register Afghans for a 
general election in June 2004, when a fully representative 
government was to be formed under the Bonn agreement 
timetable. In November the government announced the draft 
ofa new constitution that was submitted to a special loya jirga. 
Some Afghans criticized the government for having invited 
public debate only after the constitution was drafted, and 
many advocated strict accordance with Shart‘ah. 

In the meantime, Kabul experienced a boom with the in- 
crease of reconstruction projects paid for with international 
assistance. Much of the $4.5 billion previously pledged to 
Afghanistan’s reconstruction, however, had not arrived or had 
already been used for humanitarian aid. In the summer the 
United States said it would increase its reconstruction aid by 

$900 million. More than 2.5 million refugees and internally 

displaced persons had returned to their homes, but many were 
faced with food shortages and an increased cost of living. 

When the country’s school system reopened in March, five 

million students, boys and girls, enrolled. 

The most serious worry to those working for a stable, 
democratic Afghanistan was the general deterioration of sec- 
urity in parts of the country beyond the reach of the central 


government. U.S. Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld visited 
Kabul in May and declared that major combat activity by U.S. 
forces there was over. Still, a U.S.-led coalition of 12,500 
soldiers battled against terrorist and Yaliban opposition 
throughout the remainder of the year. 
The ISAF, for whom responsibility passed to NATO in 
August 2003, was the security guarantor for areas directly 
under the control of the central government. In October the 


UN Security Council authorized NATO to send ISAF troops 
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anywhere in Afghanistan. This was intended as support fo, 
President Karzai. Tension had grown between Pakistan and 
Afghanistan after exchanges of fire between Pakistani troops 
and Afghans on the Afghan border and the ransacking of 
Pakistan’s embassy in Kabul. Reports of raids and bomb 
attacks by Taliban fighters also increased. In the summer 
the Taliban reportedly set up a new command structure for 
southern Afghanistan, its traditional base of support, and 
weeks later the establishment of another Taliban command 
for northern Afghanistan was claimed. Lack of countrywide 
security caused some, including UN special representative 
Lakhdar Brahimi, to doubt the possibility of conducting fair 
elections on schedule. Despite these concerns and continuing 
instability, a new constitution was ratified on January 4 2004. 
Nine months later, in October, democratic elections were held 


in which women were granted the right to vote, and Karzai 
was elected president. 















The Iraq War 


The conflict in Iraq consisted of two phases. The first was 4 
brief, convennonally fought war (March-April 2003), in 
which a combined force of troops from the United States 
and Britain (with smaller contingents from several other 
countries) invaded Iraq and rapidly defeated Iraqi military 
and paramilitary forces. It was followed by a longer second 
phase in which a U.S.-led occupation of Iraq was opposed by 
an increasingly intensive armed insurgency. The war was 
preceded by repeated statements by leaders of the United 
States and the United Kingdom that lraq was manufacturing 
and stockpiling weapons of mass destruction and thar jt was 


lending support to terrorist groups, including al-Qaeda. 
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Although no weapons of mass destruction were found in Iraq, 
the perceived threat of such weapons falling into the wrong 
hands was enough to create confrontations between the inter- 
national community and both Iran and North Korea and to 


inspire the creation of a new multinational partnership to 
combat proliferation of such weapons. Bush’s decision to start 
the Iraq War remains controversial. 

After Iraq’s defeat by a U.S.-led coalition in the Persian Gulf 
War (1990-91), the Iraqi Ba‘th Party, headed by Saddam 
Hussein, managed to retain power by harshly suppressing 
uprisings of the country’s minority Kurds and its majority 
Shi'ite Arabs. To stem the exodus of Kurds from Iraq, the allies 
established a “‘safe haven” in northern Iraq’s predominantly 
Kurdish regions, and allied warplanes patrolled Iraqi aircraft 
“no-fly” zones. To restrain future Iraqi aggression, the United 
Nations (UN) also implemented economic sanctions against 
lraq in order to, among other things, hinder the progress of its 
most lethal arms programmes. UN inspections during the mid- 
1990s uncovered a variety of proscribed weapons and tech- 
nology. In 1998 U.S. President Bill Clinton ordered the bomb- 
ing of several Iraqi military installations (Operation Desert 
Fox). After the bombing, however, {iraq refused to allow 
INspectors to re-enter the country. 

In November 2002 the Bush administration successfully 
lobbied for a new Security Council resolution providing for 
the return of weapons inspectors to Iraq. Although Iraq 
appeared to comply, Bush soon declared that the country 
had offered \ess than full compliance and that it continued to 
possess weapons of mass destruction. For several weeks, the 
United States and Britain tried to secure support from other 
Security Council members for a second resolution explicitly 

authorizing, the use of force against Iraq (though officials of 

both countries insisted that earlier resolutions provided suf- 
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ficient legal justification for military action). In response 
France and Russia, while agreeing that Iraq had failed x 
cooperate fully with weapons inspectors, argued that the 
inspections regime should be continued and strengthened 
and that a second resolution, which they did not support, 


would be necessary to justify military action under interna- 
tional law. 


As part of the administration’s diplomatic campaign, Bush 
and other officials frequently warned that Iraq possessed 
weapons of mass destruction, that it was attempting fo acquire 


nuclear weapons, and that it had longstanding ties to al-Qaeda 

\ and other terrorist organizations. In his State of the Union 
address in January 2003, Bush announced that Iraq had 
attempted to purchase enriched uranium from Niger for use 

in nuclear weapons. The subsequent determination that some 
intelligence reports of the purchase had relied on forged 
documents complicated the administration’s diplomatic efforts 

\ in the United Nations. Meanwhile, massive anti-war demon 
strations took place in several major cities around the world. 

\ Finally, Bush announced the end of U.S. diplomacy- On 
\ March 17 he issued an ultimatum to Hussein, giving him and 
\ tus immediate family 48 hours to leave Iraq or face removal by 
\ force, he also indicated that, even if Hussein relinquished 
power, US. military forces would enter the countrv to search 
for weapons of mass destruction and to stabilize the new 
government. After Hussein's public refusal to leave and aS 
the 48-hour deadline approached, Bush ordered the invasion 
of lraq, called Operation \raqi Freedom, to begin on March 20 












(local ume). 

The assault began when U.S. aircraft dropped several 
precision-guided bombs on a bunker complex in which the 
Iraqi president was believed tuo be meeung with semor srafé 


This was followed by a semes of air strikes directed apaitist 
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sovernment and military installations. U.S. and British ground 
forces then invaded from Kuwait. In southern Iraq the greatest 
resistance to U.S. forces as they advanced northward was from 
regular groups of Ba‘th Party supporters, known as Sad- 
dam's Fedayeen. British forces — which had deployed around 
the southern city of Basra — faced similar resistance from 
paramilitary and irregular fighters. In central Iraq units of 
the Republican Guard — a heavily armed paramilitary group 
connected with the ruling party — were deployed to defend the 
capital of Baghdad. 

Baghdad fell to U.S. troops on April 9, and the focus of 
action then moved to northern Iraq, where U.S.-backed Kurd- 
ish forces took control of Kirkuk and Mosul before Hussein’s 
home town of Tikrit fell to U.S. forces on April 14. Bush 
declared an end to “major combat operations’? on May 1. 
lraqi leaders fled into hiding and were the object of an intense 

search by U.S. forces. Saddam Hussein was captured on 

December 13 2003, and was turned over to Iraqi authorities 

in June 2004 to stand trial for various crimes; he was subse- 
quently convicted of crimes against humanity and was exe- 
cuted on December 30 2006. 

In the wake of the invasion, hundreds of sites suspected of 
producing or housing weapons of mass destruction within lraq 
were investigated. As the search continued without success 
into the following, year, Bush’s critics accused him of having, 
misied the country into war by exaggerating, the threat posed 

by Iraq. In 2004 the Iraq Survey Group, a fact-finding mission 

comprising American and British experts, concluded that Iraq 

did not possess weapons of mass destruction or the capacity to 

produce them at the time of the invasion, though it found 
evidence that Hussein planned to reconstitute programmes for 
producing such weapons once UN sanctions were lifted. In the 


same yeat the bipartisan 9/11 Commission (the National 
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Commission on Terrorist Attacks Upon the United States) 
reported that there was no evidence of a “collaborative opera- 
tional relationship”’ between Iraq and al-Qaeda. 


lraq Government and Insurgency, 2004—08 


As occupying powers, the United States and the United 
Kingdom established the Coalition Provisional Authority 
(CPA). Its primary goal was to maintain security and rebuild 
Iraq’s badly damaged and deteriorated infrastructure, but its 
efforts were widely hampered by an escalating insurgency 
involving a variety of groups comprising both Iraqis and 
non-Iraqi fighters from other Arab and Islamic countries. 
Prominent among them were remnants of the former Ba‘thist 
regime and a group under the control of Abt Mus’ab al- 
Zarqawi, a Jordanian-born terrorist linked to al-Qaeda. By 
July 2003 a provisional Iraqi Interim Governing Council 
(IGC) had been established under the direction of the CPA. 
In the months following Bush’s declaration of an end to 
hostilities, attacks on coalition forces became bloodier and 
more frequent, often numbering more than 30 a day. Civi- 
lians and Iraqi police were also increasingly targeted by anti- 
coalition forces, and the UN and the International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross pulled out most of their staffs after fatal 
bomb attacks. 

Following the collapse of the Ba’thist regime, Iraq’s major 
cities erupted in a wave of looting that was directed mostly at 
government offices and other public institutions, and there 
were severe outbreaks of violence — both common criminal 
violence and acts of reprisal against the former ruling clique. 
Restoring law and order was one of the most arduous tasks for 
the occupying forces, one that was exacerbated by continued 
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attacks against their troops that soon developed into full-scale 

guerrilla warfare; increasingly, the conflict came to be identi- 

fied as a civil war. 

After 35 years of Ba’thist rule, three major wars, and a 

dozen years of economic sanctions, the economy was in a 

shambles and only slowly began to recover. Moreover, the 

country remained saddled with a ponderous debt that vastly 

exceeded its annual gross domestic product, and oil produc- 

tion - the country’s single greatest source of revenue — was 

badly hobbled. In the Shi‘ite regions of southern Iraq, many 

of the local religious leaders who had fled Hussein’s regime 

returned to the country, and Shi‘ites from throughout the 
world were able to resume the pilgrimage to the holy cities of 
Al-Najaf and Karbala’ that had been banned under Hussien. 
The sectarian violence that engulfed the country caused 
enormous chaos, however, with brutal killings by rival 
Shi'ite and Sunni militias. The militia group of Muqtada 
al-Sadr, a radical Shi‘ite cleric, the Mahdi Army, was parti- 
cularly deadly in its battle against Sunnis and U.S. and Iraqi 
forces and was considered a major destabilizing force in the 
country. 

Although some European leaders voiced their conditional 
support for the war and none regretted the end of the violent 
Ba’thist regime, public opinion in Europe, the Middle East, 
and other parts of the world remained overwhelmingly against 
the war. Many viewed it as an act of aggression by the United 
States intended to secure American access to Iraq’s oil re- 
sources, and most Arab leaders decried the occupation of a 
fellow Arab country by foreign troops. 

Reaction to the war was initially mixed in the United States, 
but as violence continued and casualties mounted, more 
Americans began to criticize the Bush administration for what 
they perceived to be misleading statements about the threat 
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a 
posed by Iraq in the months leading up to the war, and ar 
mishandling of the subsequent occupation of the country 
In 2004 the appearance in the news of photographs of Us 
soldiers abusing Lraqis at Abu Ghraib prison west of Baghdad 
- a facility notorious for brutality under the Ba’th regime -— 
further damaged world opinion of the United States. The 
photographs and other evidence indicated that prisoners held 
by the US. at Abu Ghraib and various other locations had 
been beaten, sexually assaulted, deprived of sleep and medical 
attention, frightened by dogs, and subjected to other forms of 
inumidanon, humiliation, and abuse. They were kept naked 
for days at a time, photographed in that state, and forced to 
pose in sexually explicit positions. These acts were part of 
interrogations, supposedly to get prisoners to reveal useful 


information about terrorist activities. The existence of **ghost 
detainees” - so called because their identities and loc 




















ations 
were being, kept secret, potentially in contravention of inter- 
national law - was also reported. 


This treatment violated international humanitarian law, 
specifically the Geneva Conventions, which prohibited the 
humiliating or degrading treatment of prisoners of war. Ac- 
cording to investigators from the International Committee of 
the Red Cross, some of the abuses could be classified as torture 
and therefore violated not only the Geneva Conventions but 


also the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, 
the Convention Against Torture, and the Universal Declara- 
ton of Human Rights. 


| Several US. soldiers were to be jailed for their part in the 
incidents, and Brig. Gen. Jams Karpinski, the officer in 
charge of the prison, was suspended. Prisoner abuse Scandals 
also rocked the British, Danish, and Polish contingents in 
\raq. 


Meanwhile, efforts to hand over control of the BOvernment 
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0 the Iraqis continued. In June 2004 the CPA and the 
governing council were dissolved and political authority 


passed to an interim government headed by Ghazi al-Yawar. 
Subsequently Ayad ‘Allawi was selected prime minister. On 
January 30 2005, despite the ongoing violence, general elec- 
tions were successfully held for Iraq’s new 275-member Trans- 
tional National Assembly. A draft constitution approved by a 
national referendum in October 2005 called for a new legis- 
lature, the members of which would largely be elected from 
constituent districts. Sunni Arabs voted overwhelmingly 
against the new constitution, fearing that it would make them 
a perpetual minority. 
In a general election on December 15, the Shi‘ite United 
lraqi Alliance (ULA) gained the most seats but not enough 
to call a government. After four months of political wran- 
ging, Nuri Kamal al-Maliki of the Shi‘ite party Islamic 
Da’awah formed a coalition government that included both 
Arabs and Kurds. Kurdish leader Jalal al-Talabani, who was 
re-elected as president in April 2006, nominated al-Maliki 
as head of the new government, which included Shfite, 
Sunm, and Kurdish ministers. Al-Maliki vowed to curb 
violence, restore law and order, and fight corruption in 
the country, stressing that he was the prime minister of all 
Iraqis. At the end of June, he presented an ambitious 24- 
point plan of national reconciliation. While the Kurds and 
most Shiites welcomed the plan, the Sunnis gave only 
conditional approval, and some Sunnis rejected tt outright. 
They demanded that any such plan include unconditional 
amnesty for insurgents and a scheduled withdrawal of U.S. 


and other foreign troops from lraq before negotiations for 
reconciliation began. 


Political violence continued to grow, especially between 
Shiite and Sunni militia and terror grou 
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ps and against coali- 
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tion forces and the police, bringing the country to the brink of 
civil war and leading to the deaths of tens of thousands of 
people, including many civilians, on all sides of the Strugele, 
Most of the killings were carried out by armed militias 
belonging to Muqtada al-Sadr’s Shi‘ite Jaysh al-Mahdi and 
the Firqat-Badr militia of the Supreme Council for the Islamic 
Revolution in Iraq. These two militias were able to infiltrate 
the police force and organize death squads, which carried out 
violence and retaliation against Sunnis. The Sunni militants 


were mainly armed terrorist Islamic groups, such as al-Qaeda, 
which fought alongside secular Sunni nationalist contingents, 
















such as former Ba’thists. Many Iraqis believed that some 
neighbouring countries were helping to fuel the wiolen cs 
The Sunnis accused iran of intervening to help the Shi'ites, 


while the Shi'ites accused Syria and some Arab Gulf countries 
of helping Sunni insurgents and Islamists. 


\n October 2006, the National Assembly adopted by a very 
thin margin a law that would allow the establishment of 
federal regions in Iraq. While one of the major Shi'ite parties 
and the Kurds supported this law, Sunni leaders and a 
number of Shr'ite deputies opposed it bitterly, saying it would 
allow the establishment of a semi-autonomous Shi‘ite Pro- 
vince in the south, which would lead to more violence in the 
country and weaken the authority of the central government. 
The Kurdish community in the north remained more peaceful 


than the rest of the country and began building up its 

Own institutions and enacting legislation to create a semi- 
autonomous region. 

Five years after the en of a: \raq War, the absence of a 

isi ture of lraq conti ' 

shared vision for the : q nued to ‘ve a major 

problem in achieving effective government in the oo 

Acts of violence by Sunni insurgents, al-Qaeda partisans . 

Shi'ite militias against the U.S. and Iraqi government forcec 
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continued throughout 2007, as did confrontations between 
Shiite militias in many parts of the country. After a con- 


frontation, in August, between the Mahdi Army of Muqtada 
alSadt and forces belonging to the Islamic Supreme Council 
of lraq in Karbala’, Sadr withdrew his group from the United 
lraqi Alliance, the main Shi‘ite bloc in the parliament. The 


action was the most dramatic sign of political transformation 
in traq, signalling the fraying of old alliances and the pos- 
sibility of new groupings. The main Sunni group in the 
government, the Iraqi Accord Front, withdrew its six min- 
sets to protest, among other things, an alleged “‘genocide 
campaign” against the Sunnis. Key legislation remained 
hostage to protracted negotiations in an unwieldy parliament 
that could barely muster a quorum. 

By the end of 2007, ethnic and sectarian change in Baghdad 
had left eastern parts of the city with mainly Shi‘ite inhabitants 
(mth pockets of Sunni areas mainly in the north and down- 
town Baghdad). Iraqis (mostly Sunnis) continued to flee to 
neighbouring countries, mainly Syria and Jordan. In August 
Turkey and Iraq agreed to clear Turkish Kurdish rebels from 

northern Iraq, and Turkey threatened to halt cross-border 

guerrilla attacks by these Kurdish rebels by force if necessary. 

US. and Iraqi officials accused Iran of interfering in lraq’s 

internal affairs and attempting, to destabilize the country by 

supplying arms and training to militias. In March 2007, talks 
were held between Iranian, U.S., and Iraqi officials, and the 


patties agreed to set up a committee to work on Iraq’s 
stabilization. 


In late 2006 the Iraq Study Group, an independent biparti- 
san panel co-chaired by former U.S. Secretary of State James A. 
Baker Wi and former US. Congressman Lee Hamilton, had 
issued a report that found the situation in Iraq to be “‘prave and 


deteriorating”. lt advocated region-wide diplomatic efforts to 
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resolve the conflict and called for the U.S. military role to 
evolve into one that provided diminishing support for an Iraqi 
government that should assume responsibility for the coun. 
try’s security. In 2007, however, seeking to stabilize Iraq, Bush 


announced a controversial plan to increase the number of USS. 
troops there. Some success was achieved in reducing violence 
in Al-Anbar province, where Sunni Arab tribes, supported by 
the United States, had formed a unified front called the Anbar 


Salvation Council to fight al-Qaeda, and in Diyala province, 


where the United States tried to bring about some reconcilia- 
non between Shi'ite and Sunni tribes, urging them to cooperate 


inthe fight against insurgents and al-Qaeda groups. There was 


a decrease in the number of attacks and casualties in Baghdad 
and western \raq. 


in September 2007, however, the commander of the U.S. 
forces in \raq told the U.S. Congress that he envisioned a 
gradual withdrawal of 30,000 troops from Iraq starting In 
the spring of 2008. The same month the British government 
reduced its troop levels and began to withdraw those that 
temained from the city of Basra to bases outside the city. 
hese moves were aimed at paving the way for a complete 
withdrawal in the future. Iraqi security forces took over 

positions previously held by the British. The U.S. Senate 

also passed a non-binding resolution aimed at partitioning 
\raq along ethnic and sectarian lines ~ Kurdish, Sunni, 


; and 

Shi'ite; these units, however, would be kept inside Iraq in a 

\oose federation. Though the Kurds welcomed ae 
tion, the plan was met with criticism by satu 
Arab countries. 


other Irauis and by 
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treatment of Suspected Terrorists and the 
Norms of International Law 


The applicability of the accepted rules of war to the conflict 1n 
Afghanustan and to the war on terrorism generally came under 
special scrutiny. Once the invasion of Afghanistan began in 
October 2001, the Bush administration declared that captured 
members of the al-Qaeda terrorist organization were “Sunlaw- 
ful combatants” who had no right to protection under inter- 
national law. Furthermore, such persons could be held 
indelinitely without formal charges under powers that Con- 
pess granted the president to fight terrorism. The adminis- 
ration also said it would apply the Geneva Conventions to 
soldiers of Afghanistan's deposed Taliban regime but would 
hot grant them status as prisoners of war. 

In January 2002, as the pacification of Afghanistan con- 
tinued, the United States began transferring captured Taliban 
hghters and suspected al-Qaeda members from Afghanistan to 
a special prison at the country’s permament naval base in 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. Eventually hundreds of prisoners 

from more than 30 countries — including the United Kingdom, 

France, and Australia — were held at the facility without charge 

and without the legal means to challenge their detentions 

(habeas corpus). 


Under the Geneva Conventions, parties to an armed conflict 

have the right to capture and intern enemy combatants as well 

as civilians who pose a danger to the security of the state. The 
detaining power has the right to punish enemy soldiers and 
civilians for crimes committed prior to their capture as well as 
during, captivity, but only after a fair trial in accordance with 
applicable international law. The Geneva Conventions stipu- 
late that prisoners of war should be tried in a military court 


unless the existing laws of the detaining power permit trials of 


_ 
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its own military personnel in a civil court for the same off 

; Then 

Prisoners of war have the right to defence by a qualia 
; ie 

advocate or counsel of their own choice, to the calling 




















d 

of 
witnesses, and, if they deem it necessary, to the services of 4 
competent interpreter. According to the International Com. 
mittee of the Red Cross (ICRC), all detainees taken in war are 
protected by the Geneva Conventions, and violations of the 


accords may constitute either war crimes or crimes against 
humanity. 


The prison at Guantanamo became the focus of interna- 
tional controversy in June 2004, after a confidential report by 
the ICRC found that significant numbers of prisoners had been 

interrogated by means of techniques that were “tantamount to 

torture”. The leak of the report came just two months after the 
publication of the photographs of abusive treatment of prison 
ers by US. soldiers at Abu Ghraib. In response to the Abu 
Ghraib revelations, the U.S. Congress eventually passed the 
Detainee Treatment Act, which banned the ‘‘cruel, inhuman, 
or degrading” treatment of prisoners in U.S. military custody. 
Although the measure became law with Bush’s signature In 
December 2005, he added a “signing statement” in which 
he reserved the right to set aside the law’s restrictions if he 
deemed them inconsistent with his constitutional powers aS 


commander-in-chief. 


In June 2006 the US. Supreme Court declared that the 
system of military commissions that the administration had 
intended to use to try selected prisoners at Guantanamo on 
charges of war crimes was in violation of the Geneva Con- 

ventions and the Uniform Code of Military Justice, which 

governs American rules of courts martial. Later that year 

Congress passed the Military Commissions Act, which ae 

the commissions the express statutory basis that the court had 

found lacking; the law also prevented enemy combatants ho 
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sere not American citizens from challenging their detention 1n 
ihe (ederal courts. 


in separate programmes run by the Central Intelligence 
Agency (CLA), dozens of individuals suspected of involvement 
wnterrorism were abducted outside the United States and held 
in sectet prisons in eastern Europe and elsewhere or trans- 
fered for interrogation to countries that routinely practised 
torture, Although such extrajudicial transfers, or “‘extraordin- 
ay renditions”, had taken place during the Clinton adminis- 
tration, the Bush administration greatly expanded the practice 
aner the September 11 attacks. Press reports of the renditions 
in 2005 sparked controversy in Europe and led to official 
investigations into whether some European governments had 
knowingly permitted rendition flights through their countries’ 
territories, an apparent violation of the human rights law of 
the European Union. 
in February 2005 the CLA confirmed that some individuals 
in its custody had been subjected to “enhanced interrogation 
techniques”, including waterboarding, (simulated drowning), 
which was generally regarded as a form of torture under 
imernational law. The C1A’s position that waterboarding, 
did not constitute torture had been based on the legal opinions 
of the Justice Department and specifically on a secret memo 
issued in 2002 that adopted an unconventionally narrow and 
legally questionable definition of torture. After the memo was 
leaked to the press in June 2004, the Justice Department 
rescinded its opinion. In 2005, however, the department issued 


new secret memos declaring the legality of enhanced inter- 
togation techniques, including waterboarding. The new 


memos were revealed in news reports in 2007, prompting 
outrage from critics of the administration. In July 2007 Bush 
issued an executive order that prohibited the CIA from using 


torture or acts of cruel, inhuman, or degrading treatment, 
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though the specific interrogation techniques it was allowed 
use remained classified. In March 2008 Bush vetoed a bil 
directed specifically at the CIA that would have prevented the 


agency from using any interrogation technique, such as water. 


boarding, that was not included in the U.S. Army’s field 
manual on interrogation. 


\slimic Republic of Afghanistan 


Under the new constitution ratified on January 4 2004, 
Afghanistan was declared an Islamic republic. The constitu- 
tion prohibited laws that were contrary to the tenets of Jslam, 
but it also promised that followers of other religions would be 


free to exercise their faiths and specified individual rights of the 
kind found in many Western democratic constitutions. : 
guaranteed women equal rights with men and made specific 
provision for women’s education and social welfare. Interna- 
tional reaction was generally positive; the U.S. ambassador to 
Afghanistan, Zalmay Khalilzad, called the results ‘‘one of the 
most enlightened constitutions in the Islamic world.” 


Security fears and the threat of violence from terrorist 
groups, as well as armed disputes over regional and ethnic 
issues, posed a continuing problem, however. As elections 
approached, NATO pledged to increase its International Sec- 
urity Assistance Force (ISAF) to 8,500 troops. U.S.-led forces 
charged with hunting down the Taliban and capturing al- 

Qaeda leader Osama bin Laden were enlarged to 18.500, and 

their brief was expanded to include economic, Political, and 

social development. U.S. military officials Promised Le cx- 
panded programme of “provincial reconstruction teams” 


strengthen central and local government through villa... °° 
elopment. 


Be dev- 
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Security fears and difficulties in registering Afghanistan’s 
simated 10 million voters forced a postponement of the 
ekctions until October 2004. The Pashtun Hamid Karzai 


won the election and was sworn in as president on December 
71. His choice of running mates - Ahmad Zia Masoud, the 
brother of assassinated Tajik mujahideen hero Ahmad Shah 
Masoud, and Hazara leader Karim Khalili — demonstrated 
the importance of ethnic balance in the country’s new 
democracy. 
In 2005 Afghanistan appeared to move toward constitu- 
nonal stability and economic growth, but widespread inci- 
dents of violence made it clear that the Taliban and other 
fundamentalist guerrillas remained a serious threat to Karzai’s 
government. Violence by the Taliban escalated; in June a 
suicide bomber killed 20 people in Kandahar’s main mosque, 
including Kabul’s security chief, who was attending, the funeral 
of an anti-Taliban cleric killed three days earlier. Anti- 
American demonstrations in several locations were stoked 
by press reports that claimed that U.S. authorities at the prison 
in Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, had desecrated the Qur’an. At 
least 14 deaths were reported. 

The process outlined in the Bonn agreement of December 
2001, by which Afghanistan’s state structure would be rebuilt, 
approached completion with the September 18 election of the 
Wolesi jirga, the lower house of Afghanistan’s National 
Assembly, and provincial and local councils across the coun- 
try. The constitution required at least two female delegates 
from each of Afghanistan’s 34 provinces, and election officials 
said that almost 350 of some 2,900 candidates were female. 
Though Taliban guerrillas had promised not to disrupt the 

polling, they carried out a deadly campaign of violence leading, 


up to the elections and killed several candidates and election 
workers. 
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Atghanistan’s economic progress was stymied by bad ite 
land mines, lack of electricity, and a poor educational va 
as well as security concerns and the weakness of the central 
government. The greatest threat to economic recovery, how. 
ever, remained the nationwide economic dependence on 
opium production. Relations with neighbouring Pakistan were 

strained as Kabul officials continued to assert that madrasahs 
and camps in Pakistan were providing training and refuge for 
fighters carrying out anti-government attacks and killings 
inside Afghanistan. India, which had traditionally sought good 


relations with Afghanistan, directed its assistance at education, 


ini iv] nts and 
health care, power sectors, and training for civil serva 


; ae India 
police. Besides seeking to moderate Pakistan s 1n fluence, 


. . ao oO 
viewed Afghanistan as its gateway to trade and c 


mmunica: 
non with Central Asia. 


In 2006, five years after the overthrow of the Taliban, the 
government of President Karzai remained dependent © 
international military assistance to face the threat of BOs 
armed resistance. With no fighting force at his own commans’ 
Karzai was compelled to seek support from ethnic and pro 
vincial leaders supported by militias with little loyalty to the 
central government. A U.S.-trained Afghan National Army 


undertook its first serious engagement in the 2006 summer 
offensive, but its reliability remained uncertain. In addition to 


pon 


escalating violence, opium production, which had increased by 
50 per cent since 2005S, threatened to undermine the country’s 
economy and reinforced local support for the Taliban. 

By early spring it was obvious that Helmand pence in the 


south had become an effective base of Taliban Operations, with 
as many as 5,000 Taliban fighters in the area. In M 


NATO units together with the Afghan army open 
offensive, Operation Mountain Thrust, using ar 
cles and air cover to back up a combined force 


ay, U.S. and 
ed a massive 
MOured vehi- 
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1)000 fighters. Fighting continued throughout the on 
ndhundreds of Taliban militants were reportedly killed. In 
ily the command of this operation was transferred to ISAF. 
President Karzai worked to extend the reach of government 
authority while balancing the need for international assistance 
against the appearance of favouring foreign interests over 
Aghan ones. Opponents who accused Karzai of cooperating 
with the enemies of Afghanistan and Islam Bave support and 
sanctuary in the Pashtun tribal areas along the Afghanistan— 
Pakistan border to Taliban fundamentalists sympathetic to al- 
Qaeda and bin Laden. Heavy fighting continued in 2007, but 
by mdsummer a new Taliban strategy was unfolding: suicide 
bombing, kidnapping, and other tactics similar to those used 
by al-Qaeda in lraq were becoming typical of the resistance. 
Many ordinary Afghans had become disillusioned when the 
hopeful optimism that followed the fall of the Taliban pro- 
duced so little positive change in their lives. In an attempt to 
ease factonalism, the parliament passed, and in March 2007 
Karzai approved, a controversial national reconciliation bill 
panting amnesty to all Afghans involved in the country’s 25 
years of occupation and conflict — Taliban as well as muja- 
hideen. Crincs of the bill feared that it would allow those 


responsible for war crimes to go unpunished, but others 


insisted that national reconciliation was necessary to secure 
the country’s future. 


islam, Religious Pluralism, and the West 


Atthe end of 2007, despite several years having passed since 
the wars in Afghanistan and iraq, U.S. and coalition counter- 
insurgency forces remained in both countries, and anti- 


Western attacks, sometimes sparked by civilian casualties, 
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continued, Since September 11 2001 there have been further 
attacks hy Islamist terrorists on the West. On October 12 
2002, a massive bomb blast at a nightclub on the Indonesian 
island of Bali killed 184 people, the majority of whom were 
Western tourists. Under intense international pressure, the 
Megawati government of Indonesia supported a United Na- 
tions motion to ban the Jemaah Islamiyah terrorist network 
and faced growing demands to act against radical Islamist 
groups. On March 11 2004, Madrid suffered a devastating 
series of terrorist attacks when ten bombs, detonated by 
Islamist militants, exploded on four trains at three different 
rail stations during rush hour. The attacks killed 191 people 
and injured some 1,800 others. Then on July 7 2005, London 
suffered a series of coordinated terrorist attacks, believed to 
have been carried out by Muslim extremists, on Unde rground 
trains and a double-decker bus, killing more than 50 people 
and injuring some 700 others. 

There were also, however, efforts to reconcile Islam with 
secular socienes and teligious pluralism. In an unprecedented 
letter to world Christian leaders in October 2007, 138 Muslim 
scholars issued an appeal for peace and understanding be- 
tween the two religions, saying that “the very survival of the 
world itself ts perhaps at stake”. Signers of the letter included 
the grand muftis of Egypt, Palestine, Oman, Jordan, Syria, 

Bosnia and Herzegovina, and Russia, as well as representatives 

of both Shiite and Sunni communities in Iraq. The message 

was addressed to Pope Benedict XVI, Orthodox Ecumenical 

Patriarch Bartholomew 1, Anglican Archbishop Rowan Wil- 

liams, Orthodox Christian patriarchs, and leaders of the 

World Council of Churches and the world alliances of the 

Lutheran, Methodist, Baptist, and Reformed churches. The 

appeal was welcomed in a response issued by Yar 


me ican Sec z 
tary of State Tarcisio Bertone on behalf of Pope Bened ‘ 
wt. 
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,<‘inositive spirit” and praising its “call for a common 
gong F Ae . 
onmirment to promoting Peace . [he appeal was also 
( 


yased in a response drafted by four scholars at Yale Divinity 
(hool and endorsed by nearly 300 Christian leaders. 


in une 2007 the Los Angeles-based Muslim Public Affairs 
Council said that prejudice and discrimination against Mus- 
ims was a “root cause” of radicalism. The organization issued 
a report that called for “fighting bad theology with good 


theology” through such means as forming a U.S. government 
advisory board of young Muslims and placing Muslim cha- 


plans on every American college campus. In an effort to 
improve intrafaith relations, Shi‘ite and Sunni leaders in Costa 
Mesa, California, Detroit, Michigan, and Washington, D.C. 
signed a Muslim Code of Honour that denounced takfir — the 
labelling of another Muslim as a heretic — and hateful speech 
about the practices and leaders of other Muslim groups. The 
Washington Post newspaper reported in September that the 
US. mitary had created religious training programmes for 
lraqi detainees, led by moderate Muslim clerics, to attempt to 
persuade them to adopt a moderate, non-violent form of Islam. 
Meanwhile, outgoing Prime Minister Tony Blair announced 
that the British government had created a fund to help train 
Muslim imams in British universities in an effort to reduce the 
telance of mosques in the United Kingdom on religious leaders 
fromabroad who might not understand British society. Islamic 
studies were designated as “‘strategically important” to the 
British national interest. In May, security officials from coun- 
tries in the European Union announced a plan to profile 


mosques on the continent and to identify extremist Muslim 
leaders. 


Turkish Foreign Minister Abdullah Gul won parliamentary 
election as Turkey's president after having campaigned with 
the Islamic-influenced Justice and Development Party. Gul 
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affirmed Turkey's status as a secular democracy, and he 
pledged to “defend and strengthen” the country’s values. 
The early twenty-first century also saw renewed attempts 
at peace talks between Israel and the Palestinians, but 
despite the pull-out of Israeli soldiers and settlers from parts 
of the West Bank and from all of the Gaza Strip in 2005, 
tensions continued. In the wake of the war with Lebanon in 
2006, Israeli Prime Minister Ehud Olmert, who had pro- 
mised to pull back to permanent borders by 2010, an- 
nounced that his plan for further withdrawals from the 
West Bank was “no longer relevant”. On January 25 
2006, in a major political upheaval, Hamas won a landslide 
victory in elections for the Palestinian Legislative Council. 
Although there was a renewal of the peace process between 
Israel and the Palestinians the following year, armed groups 
of Hamas and Fatah supporters within the Gaza Strip fought 
a series of internecine battles and the region continued to be 
an area of conflict. 

Tensions between extremist factions and reformists or West- 
emers surfaced again in 2007. In Islamabad, Pakistan, more 
than 100 people were killed during eight days of conflict that 
began with street bartles berween militants and security forces 
and ended with a raid on the compound of the Red Mosque. 

The mosque’s leaders and the radical students who supported 
them wanted to impose Shari‘ah in the capital city. In August 
about 100 Muslim protesters disrupted a news conference in 
Hyderabad, India, and assaulted exiled Bangladeshi novelise 
Taslima Nasrin. Nasrin’s writings accused Islam and other 
religions of denying women’s rights and Provoking conflict. 
Gillian Gibbons, a British teacher, was convicted in November 
in Khartoum, Sudan, of having insulted Islam by allowing her 


predominantly Muslim students fo name a teddy }.,, Mu- 
hammad. Sentenced to 15 days in prison, she wa, Pardoned 
Me | 





ee 


‘two prominent British Muslims appealed to Sudan’s 
mreident, Omar al-Bashir. 

Despite continuing efforts to deter extremists and promote 
conciliation, there is little to suggest that tensions between 
simist fundamentalists and their perceived enemies will 


diminish. Rather, support for organisations such as al-Qaeda 
nay have been strengthened among the many young Muslims 


who have been radicalised by U.S.-led military actions in Iraq 


and Afghanistan. 








PART 4 


THE ISLAMIC ARTS 





ARCHITECTURE 


Early Mosques and Other Religious Buildings 


Architecture is by far the most important expression of 
Islamic art, particularly the architecture of mosques, or 
masjids, which were created outside Arabia in every centre 
taken over by the new faith during its first decades. These 
were not simply or even primarily religious centres. They 
were rather the community centres of the faithful, in which all 
social, political, educational, and individual affairs were 
transacted. 

As well as large mosques for the whole community, such as 
those erected at Kufah and Basra in Iraq and at al-Fustat in 
Egypt, tribal mosques and mosques for various quarters of a 
town or city are also known. In older urban centres taken over 
by Muslims, there were rwo variants. In some places, such as 
Jerusalem and Damascus, and perhaps in most cities con- 
quered through formal treaties, the Muslims took an available 
unused space and erected on it some shelter, usually a very 
primitive one. Alternatively, they forcibly ctransformed 


a | 
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sanctuaries of older faiths into Muslim ones, This Was th 
: * INE Case 
at Hamah in Syria and at Yazd-e Khvast in Iran. a 


The new faith’s requirement for centralization, or 4 space 


for a large and constantly growing community, seems to have 
demanded the creation of a new architectural type, developed 
in \raq: the hypostyle mosque (a building with the roof resting 
on rows of columns). A hypostyle structure could be square or 





rectangular and could be increased or diminished in size by the 
addition or subtraction of columns. The single religious or 


symbolic feature was a minbar (pulpit) for the preacher, and 
the direction of prayer was indicated by the greater depth of 
the colonnade on one side of the structure. 
During the rule of the Umayyad caliph al-Walid I (705-15), 
a number of complex developments within the Muslim com: 
munity were crystallized in the construction of three major 
mosques at Medina, Jerusalem, and Damascus. The very 
choice of these three cities is indicative: they compr!s¢ the city 
m which the Muslim state was formed and 10 which the 
Prophet was buried: the city held in common holiness by Jews; 
Christians, and Muslims, to which was rapidly accruing the 
mystical hagiography surrounding the Prophet’s Nocturnal 
Ascent into heaven; and the ancient city that became the 
capital of the new \slamic empire. Thus they were CO symbolize 
the permanent establishment of the new faith and of the state 
that derived from it. 
At first glance the three buildings appear in plan to be quite 
different from each other. The Medina mosque was essentially 
a large hypostyle with a courtyard, with colonnades on all four 


sides. Al-Aqsa Mosque 1n Jerusalem consisted of an undeter- 
mined number of parallel naves but no coy 

ioeae tTtyard, because the 
rest of the huge esplanade of the former Jewish temple 
as the open space In front of the building. “ee Served 
Mosque of Damascus 1s @ rectangle whose guts Mayyad 


t 
t limits a nd 
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yee gates are parts of a Roman temple, with an inter1or 
consisting of an open space surrounded on three sides by a 
portico and a covered space of three equal long naves parallel 
to the giblah wall (in the direction to which Muslims offer 
prayers), which are cut in the middle by a perpendicular nave. 

The three buildings, however, share important character- 
istics. They are all large spaces with a multiplicity of internal 
supports; and although only the Medina mosque is a pure 
hypostyle, the Jerusalem and Damascus mosques have the 
flexibility and easy internal communication characteristic of 
ahypostyle building. All three exhibit a number of distinctive 
new practical elements and symbolic meanings. The sthrab, 
aheavily decorated niche in the giblah wall, probably com- 
memorates the symbolic presence of the Prophet as the first 
imam. It is in Damascus only that the ancient towers of the 
Roman building were first used as minarets to call the faithful 
to prayer and to indicate from afar the presence of Islam 
(initially minarets tended to exist only in predominantly non- 
Muslim cities). All three mosques are also provided with an 
axial nave, a wider aisle unit on the axis of the building, 
which served both as a formal axis for compositional pur- 
poses and as a ceremonial one for the prince’s retinue. Finally, 
all three buildings were heavily decorated with marble, 
mosaics, and woodwork. 

The hypostyle tradition was to dominate mosque archi- 
tecture from 715 to the tenth century. As it occurs at Nisha- 


pur in north-eastern Iran, Siraf in southern Iran, al- 


Qayrawan (Kairouan) in Tunisia, and Cordoba in Spain, it 
can indeed be considered as the classic early Islamic type. Its 
masterpieces occur in Iraq and in the West. The monumen- 
talization of the early Iraqi hypostyle is illustrated by the two 


ruined structures in Samarra’ and by the mosque of Ibn Tulun 
at Cairo (876-9). 


y 
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in al-Qayrawan, the Great Mosque was built — 
between 836 and 866. Its most striking feature is the formal 
emphasis on the building’s T-like axis punctuated by two 
domes, one of which hovers over the earliest preserved en. 
semble of mihrab, minbar, and maqsurah (arched facade). At 
Cordoba, the Great Mosque was built over two centuries from 
785 to 988. It was enlarged twice in length — from 961 to 965 
the celebrated mibrab and maqsurah, comprising one of the 
great architectural ensembles of early Islamic art, were con- 


structed -— and then given an extension to the east. The 
extensive and heavily decorated mibr 


ab area exemplifies a 
uld 
development that started with the Medina mosque and wo 


continue: an emphasis on the giblah wall. 


' lan, a 
Although the hypostyle mosque was the ee bam 
fairly large number of others occur, most built 1 


: in lar 
urban locations or as secondary mosques !n & 


oe iers 
cimes. Since a simple type of square subdivided by four p 


5 . nista 
ito nine-domed units occurs at Balkh in Afgha 
Cairo, and at Toledo, it may be considered a 


er Muslim 


n, at 







pan [slammec 
- on 
type. Other types, a single square hall surrounded by #! 


ambulatory, or a single long barrel-vault parallel or perpen- 


diculat to the qiblab, are rarer and should perhaps be 
considered as purely local. 


—— 


Three other types of early Islamic building can be defined 
architecturally, and a fourth one functionally. The first type, 


the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem, completed in 691 and a 
masterwork of Islamic architecture 


» is the earliest major 
Islamic monument. Its octagonal plan, use 


of a high dome, 

and building, techniques are hardly Original, although its 
decoration is unique. Its purpose, however, is what i 

: . ; 2 % Mricat 

remarkable. Since the middle of the eighth cen the D 

of the Rock has become the focal centre of the mo pane 


1 


tury, 
i ; . St mys 
eventin the life of the Prophet: his ascension into he,” tical 





“en from 
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ing to 
herock around which the building was erected. According 


6 
af INSCrIptioN preserved since the erection of the dom 5 
however, it would seem that the building did not originally 


commemorate the Prophet’s ascension but rather the Chris- 
wlogy Of Islam and its relationship to Judaism. It seems 
prelerable, therefore, to interpret the Dome of the Rock as 
a victory monument of the new faith’s ideological and re- 
hgious claim on a holy city and on all the religious traditions 
attached to it. 


The second distinctly Islamic type of religious building is the 
ribat. As early as in the eighth century, the Muslim empire 
entrusted the protection of its frontiers to warriors for the faith 
(al-murabitun, “the people of the retreat’) who lived in special 
insntuions known as ribats. Evidence for these exist in Central 
Asia, Anatoha, and North Africa. The best preserved is at 
Susah, Tunisia: it consists of a square fortified building with a 
single fairly elaborate entrance and a central courtyard. It has 
two stories of private or communal rooms. 
The last type of religious building to develop before the end 
of the tenth century is the mausoleum. Originally Islam was 
stongly opposed to any formal commemoration of the dead, 
but three factors slowly modified this attitude. First, the 
growth of the Shi‘ite heterodoxy led to an actual cult of the 
descendants of the Prophet through his son-in-law ‘Ali. Sec- 
ond, as Islam strengthened its hold on conquered lands, local 
practices and especially the worship of certain sacred places 
resulted in the Islamization of ancient holy places by associat- 
ing them with deceased Muslim heroes and holy men or with 
prophets. Third, as more or \ess independent local dynasties 
began to grow, they sought to commemorate themselves 
through mausoleums. The masterpieces of early funerary 
architecture Occur in Central Asia, such as the royal mauso- 


leum of the Samanids at Bukhara (before 942). For their 


Aa 
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mausoleums the Muslims took over or rediscovered t] 
we 


e a 8 : 
cient tradition of the centrally planned building as the ¢} : 

wr : Ciyity 
Acteristic COMMEMOFative structure. 


The tourth kind of Mushm building is the madrasah, an 
institution for religious training set up independently of mos. 
ques. It is known from texts that such privately endowed 
schools existed in the north-eastern Iranian world as early 


as in the ninth century, but no description exists of how they 
were planned or looked. 


Early Secular Architecture 


With the disappearance of Sasanian kingship, 
\ranian imperial tradition ceased, and elsew 
minor kings and governors left their pal 


the pre-Islamic 
here conquered 

aces and castles. A new 
imperial power, first in Damascus, then briefly in the northern 
Syrian town of al-Rusafah, and eventually in Baghdad and 


Samarra’ in Iraq, was accompanied by a new secula! Mushim 
architecture, 


Three factors contributed to its evolution. One was that the 


accumulation of an immense wealth of ideas, workers, and 
money in the hands of the Muslim princes settled in Syria and 


\raq gave rise to a unique palace architecture. The second 
factor was the impetus given to urban life and to trade. New 
cities were founded from Sijilmassah on the edge of the 
Moroccan Sahara to Nishapur in north-eastern Iran, and 
ninth-century Arab merchants traded as far away as China. 
The third factor is that, for the first time since te aoder the 
Great, a world extending from the Mediterranean Seaalcic 
became culturally unified. As a result, decorative a 
sign ideas, structural techniques, and artisans an 


Motifs, de 
were available in the same places. 


¢ architects 
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tarly Islamic princely architecture has become the best 
aawn and most original aspect of early Islamic secular 
buldings. There are basically three kinds of these princely 
structures, The first type consists of ten large rural princely 
complexes found in Syria, Palestine, and Transjordan dating 
trom around 710 to 750, erected by Umayyad princes. Private 
palaces were built, notably at al-Rusafah, Qasr al-Hayr West, 
Khirbat al-Mafjar, Qasr ‘Amrah, and Mshatta. All of them 

derive their architectural vocabulary from that of pre-Islamic 

hmes. Unique to the Umayyad dynasty in Syria and Palestine, 

they share a number of features that can best be illustrated by 

Khirbat al-Mafjar, the richest of them all. 

Khirbat al-Mafjar contained a residential unit consisting, of 
a square building with an elaborate entrance, a porticoed 
courtyard, and a number of rooms or halls arranged on 
two floors. Few of these rooms seem to have any identifiable 
lunction, although at Khirbat al-Mafjar a private oratory, a 
large meeting hall, and an anteroom leading to a cool under- 
ground pool have been identified. The main throne room was 
on the second floor above the entrance. Its plan is not known 
but probably resembled the preserved throne rooms or recep- 
non halls at Qasr ‘Amrah and Mshatta, which consisted of a 
three-aisled hall ending in an apse. 

Next to an official residence, there usually was a small 
mosque, generally a miniaturized hypostyle in plan. The 


most original feature of these establishments was the bath, 
which had its own elaborate entrance and contained a large 
hall that, at least in the instance of Khirbat al-Mafjar, was 
heavily decorated. It would appear that these halls were for 
pleasure - places for music, dancing, and probably occa- 
sional orgies. In some instances, as at Qasr *‘Amrah, the same 


setting, may have been used for both pleasure and formal 
receptions. 


iii. 
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A second type of princely architecture — the urban palace 

has been preserved only in texts or literary Sources, with the 
exception af the palace at Kafah in Iraq. Datable from the very 
end of the seventh century, it seems to have functioned both ac 
a residence and as the dar al-imarah, or centre of government. 
This dual function is reflected in the use of separate building 


rhe gatematic urbanization of early Muslim civilization 


characteristic features. There does not seem 
shave heen any idealized master plan for the internal ar- 


asane of ts most 


rngement of these urban sites, even mosques or palaces being 


wnits and in the absence of much architectural decoration. The 


construction of smaller palaces, probably pavilions in the 
midst of gardens in or around major cities, seems to have 


begun with the ‘Abbasids during the last decades of the eighth 
century. 


The third type of early Islamic princely architecture 1s the 
palace-city. Severa 


\ of these huge palaces are part : - 
: yhvasn 
enormous mass of ruins at Samarra’, the temporary A 


capital from 838 to 883. Jawsaq al-Khaqani, for instance, 4 


ile that in 
walled architectural complex of nearly one square m 


a , a : ‘ of large 
reality is an entire city. It contains a formal succession BF 

room, 4 
gates and courts leading to a cross-shaped throne 


Pee ; ; : evena 
group of smaller living units, basins and fountains, and 


racetrack. These structures may have been settings for the very 
elaborate ceremonies developed by the ‘Abbasid princes. 
When a Byzantine envoy arrived in 914, for instance, he 
was given a formal presentation (described in Khatib al-Bagh- 
dadi’s Ta’'rikh Baghdad \1071; “History of Baghdad”’]) 1n- 
tended to impress the ambassador with the Muslim ruler’s 
wealth and power. Treasures were laid down, thousands of 
soldiers and slaves in rich clothes guarded them, lions roared In 
the gardens, and on gilded artificial trees mechanical devices 


made silver birds chirp. These palace-cities with their lled 
enclosures, in which thousands lived a life unkn “ea 


, : ; ; Own ft 

and into which simple mortals did not Pe hkica © others 
bringing their own shroud, was transformed into ; Without 
ious City of Brass of The Thousand and One Nip 


_ MYster 
ats. 





often located eccentrically and not in the middle of the town. 
{staotdinary attention was paid to water distribution and 
conservation, as demonstrated by the magnificent ninth- 
century cisterns in Tunisia; the ninth-century Nilometer (a 
device to measure the Nile’s level) in Cairo; and the elaborate 
dams, canals, and sluices of Qasr al-Hayr in Syria. The 
construction of commercial buildings on a monumental scale 
aso occurted. The most spectacular example is the caravan- 
seral of Qasr al-Hayr East, with its magnificent gate. 

The concern for palaces and cities that characterized early 
islamic secular architecture shows itself most remarkably in 
the construction of Baghdad between 762 and 766/7 by the 
‘Abbasid caliph al-Mansur. It was a walled round city whose 
circular shape served to demonstrate Baghdad’s symbolic 
identity as the navel of the universe. A thick ring, of residential 
quartets was separated by four axial, commercial streets 
emered through spectacular gates. In the centre of the city 
there was a large open space with a palace, a mosque, and a 
lew administrative buildings. By its size and number of in- 
habitants, Baghdad was unquestionably a city; however, its 


plan so strongly emphasized the presence of the caliph that it 
was also a palace. 


Early Materials and Decoration 


The early Islamic period, on the whole, did not innovate much 
in the realm of building materials and technology but utilized 
what it had inherited from older traditions. The most 


aon 
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important novelty was the rapid development in Iraq of 
baked brick architecture in the late eighth and ninth centuries 


a method later used in Syria at al-Raqqgah and Qasr al-Hay, 
East and in Egypt and Iran. 


As supports for roofs and ceilings, early Islamic architecture 
used walls and single supports. Most columns and capital 


Fyrly Islamic architecture is most original in its decora- 
non, Mosaics and wall paintings followed the practices of 
innguity and were primarily employed in Syria, Palestine, 
rid Spain. Stone sculpture existed, but stucco sculpture, 

fist limited to Iran, spread rapidly throughout the early 
islamic world, A variety of techniques borrowed from the 


were either reused from pre-Islamic buildings or were directly industrial arts were used for architectural ornamentation. 
imitated from older models. In the ninth century tn Iraq a brick The mibrab wall of al-Qayrawan’s Great Mosque, for 
pier was used, a form that spread to Iran and Egypt. Columns ecample was covered with ceramics, while fragments of 
and piers were covered with arches. The most extraordinary decorative woodwork have been preserved in Jerusalem and 
technical development of arches occurs in the Great Mosque at —_—_£8ipt. | > ) 
Cordoba, where, in order to increase the height of the building a and motifs of early Islamic decoration can =~ 
Se iasih oily short columns, the architects created two : ed into three major groups. The first emphasizes t i 
eee dihorseshoe arches. Almost immediately shape of contour of an architectural unit. The themes use 
rows 0 sepeLimpos £ superimposed arches were vegetal bands for vertical or horizontal elements, marble 
they realized that ee ; a. k . ld be modified to imitations for the lower parts of long walls, chevrons or other 
ee ald lleviate the inherent types of borders on floors and domes, and even whole trees on 
Se aivariety of patterns pa peneatent the spandrels or soffits (undersides) of arches, as in the 
monotony of 7 hypostyle building. “: e flat. Gabled Umayyad Mosque of Damascus or the Dome of the Rock; 
.: _ re all a. a BY sich world all these motifs tend to be quite traditional, being taken from 
wooden roots, however, were erec 


the rich decorative vocabularies of pre-Islamic lran or of the 


the east. 
west of the Euphr and simple barrel vaults to | } 
uae B ancient Mediterranean world. 


ae i in 
Vaulting, either in brick or in stone, was used, especially 











secular architecture. Domes were employed frequently in The second Bfoup consists of decorative eae aie 
Mosques, consistently in mausoleums, and occasionally in concrete iconographic meaning can be given. on oo 

secular buildings. Almost all domes are on squinches (supports tectural and vegetal decorative motifs ao poe tae kil 

carried across corners to act as structural transitions to a meant to symbolize a sort of idealized paradise oe 
dome). The most extraordinary use of the squinch occurs in the crowns of the Jerusalem sanctuary are thought to have 
ne Beyecim at Tim, where the surface of this structural been symbols of empires conquered by Islam. This use of visual 

evice is Or 5 . 2 

a os =e iene pee sonal units forms in mosques for ideological and symbolic purposes was 
ment is the earliest extant example of mugar eee not easily accepted, however, and most later mosques are 


: , nas, a st 
like decoration that would later be an impo alactite- 


devoid of | hically signifi 
rant oid of iconographically significant themes. Th r 
Islamic architectural ornamentation. Clement of eC only eX 


“eptions fully visible are the Qur’dnic Inscriptions 


Mt : os 
‘sque of Ibn Tulun at Cairo, which were used bor 


h as a 
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reminder of the faith and as an ornamental dey 


, , , ICE to ¢ 
size the structural lines of the building. mpha 
Like religious architecture, secular buildings seem | h 
O Nay 


been less richly decorated at the end of the early Islamic periog 
than at the beginning. The paintings, sculptures, and Mosaics 
of Qasr al-Hayr West, Khirbat al-Mafjar, Qasr ‘Amrah, and 
Samarra’ primarily illustrated the life of the prince. There were 
official iconographic compositions, such as the monarch en. 
throned, or ones of pleasure and luxury, such as hunting 
scenes or depictions of the prince surrounded by dancers, 
musicians, acrobats, and unclad women. Most of these sub- 


ects Were not iconographic inventions of the Muslims b 
be traced back to the classical world or to 
Central Asia. 


utcan 
pre-Islamic Iran and 


i f large 
The third type of architectural decoration consists Of larg 


- ’ O meanilg 
ornamental panels, most often in stucco, for which n 


or interpretation is yet known. The most imporrant examples 
are at Mshatta and Samarra’, although striking exa ; 
also to be found at Khirbat al-Mafjar, Qasr al-Hayt East “a 
West, al-Fustat, Siraf, and Nishapur. Two decorative motls 
were predominately used on these panels: vegetal mot! 
geometric forms. Copied consistently from Morocc 


mples are 


fs and 
o to Cen- 
tral Asia, the aesthetic principles of this latter type of a 


complex overall design influenced the development of the 
principle of arabesque ornamentation. 


Fatimid Architecty re 


The middle period in the development of Iskarn 


roughly from the year 1000 to 1500, when g i 


= art extends 
: tron 
power was replaced by a mosaic of overtapp; B central 


Turkish and Mongol invasions brought into the i: dynasties. 





Ushim World 
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v» peoples and institutions, Berbers, Kurds, and franian 


rean to play more effective cultural roles; and new Islamic 
anvinces were established in Anatolia and the Balkans, the 


Cnmea, much of Central Asia and northern India, and parts of 


eastern Africa. The immense variety of impulses that affected 
the Muslim world during these five centuries was one of the 
causes of the artistic explosion among the various dynasties. 
The tive divisions of Fatimid, Seljuq (the most important), 
Western Islamic, Mamluk, and Mongol Iran (il-Khanid and 
Timunid) art, however, are partly arbitary and to a large extent 
tentative. 

The Fatimids (909-1171), an Arab dynasty professing with 
missionary zeal the beliefs of the Isma’iliyah sect of the Shi‘ites, 
were established in Tunisia and Sicily in 909. In 969 they moved 
to Egypt and founded the city of Cairo. They soon controlled 
Syna and Palestine. During its heyday in the eleventh century, 
Cairo was the only wealthy Islamic centre and could thus easily 
gather artisans and art objects from all over the world. 

The great Fatimid mosques of Cairo — al-Azhar (started in 
970) and al-Hakim (c. 1002-03) - were designed in the 
traditional hypostyle plan with axial cupolas. It is only in 
such architectural details as the elaborately composed facade 
of al-Hakim, with its corner towers and vaulted portal, that 
innovations appear. The originality of Fatimid architecture 
does not lie in works sponsored by the caliphs themselves but 
inthe patronage of lower officials and of the bourgeoisie, if not 
even of the humbler classes, which was responsible for the 
most interesting, Fatimid buildings. The mosques of al-Aqmar 
(1125) and of al-Salih (c. 1160) are among the first examples 
of monumental small mosques constructed to serve local 
needs. These mosques were elaborately decorated on the 


exterior, exhibiting a conspicuousness absent from large 
hypostyle mosques. 





ii 
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A second innovation in Fatimid architecture wa 


S the tre 
mendous development of mausoleums. This may be 


explained 
partially by Shi’ism’s emphasis on the succession of holy men, 
but the development of these buildings in terms of both quality 
and quantity indicates that other influential social and reli. 
gious issues were also involved. Most of the mausoleums were 
simple square buildings surmounted by a dome. Many of these 
have survived in Cairo and Aswan. Only a few are somewhat 
more elaborate, with side rooms. The most original is the 
Juyush: Mosque (1085) overlooking the city of Cairo. | 
The Fatimids introduced, or developed, only two major 
constructional techniques: the systematization of the four 
centred “keel” arch and the squinch. A peculiarly Egyptian 
development was the muqarnas squinch, which became an 
architectural element in itself used for windows; 
four units: a niche bracketed by two niche segments; super 
imposed with an additional niche. Fatimid domes were $ 
or ribbed and developed a characteristic “keel” profile. 
Stone sculpture, stucco work, and carved woo 


it consisted of 
mut th 


d were ult 
lized for architectural decorations. The Fatimids also em 
ployed mosaicists, who mostly worked 1n places like 
Jerusalem, where they imitated or repaired earlier mosaic 
murals. Many fragments of Fatimid wall paintings have sur- 
vived in Egypt. Most notable is the mid-twelfth-century Cap- 
pella Palatina at Palermo, built by the Norman kings of Sicily, 
where the facets in the mugarnas ceiling were painted with 
ornamental vegetal and zoomorphic designs but also with 
scenes of daily life and other subjects. Stylistically influenced 
by Iraq: ‘Abbasid art, these paintings are innovative in their 
more spatially aware representation of i 
animals. Very similar tendencies appear ae 
and wood sculptures of Fatimid decoration, 


A 
tive trend is especially used On twelfth<¢, 


12es and of 
tthe stucco 


Nother Descira- 


Wr 


™thrabs: 
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sai complicated geometric patterns, usually based on 
“ell 


vas, which in tucn generate octagons, hexagons, triangles, 
and rectangles. Geometry becomes a sort of network in the 


midst of which small vegetal units continue to remain, often as 
laid pieces. Long inscriptions written in very elaborate 


calligraphies also became a typical form of architectural dec- 
oration on most of the major Fatimid buildings. 


Seljuq Architecture 


During the last decades of the tenth century, at the Central 


Asian frontiers of Islam, a migratory movement of Turkic 
peoples began that was to affect the whole Muslim world. The 
Seljug empire consisted of a succession of dynasties, all but one 
of which (the Ayyubids of Syria, Egypt, and northern Meso- 
potamia) were Turkic and seem to have created a compara- 
wely unified culture from India to Egypt. Cities were 
established or expanded, particularly in western Iran, Anato- 
la, and Syria. Militant Muslims, the Seljuqs also sought to 
revive Muslim orthodoxy. 

The functions of monumental architecture in the Seljuq 
period were considerably modified. Large congregational mos- 
ques were still built. The earliest Seljuq examples occur in the 
two Major new provinces of Islam — Anatolia and north- 
western India — as well as in the established Muslim region 
of western Iran. In some areas, such as the Esfahan region, 
congregational mosques were rebuilt, while in other parts of 
Islam, such as Syria or Egypt, where there was no need for new 
large mosques, older ones were repaired and small ones were 
built. Minarets became extraordinarily plentiful, particularly 


in lran, where dozens are preserved from the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 


 aalitie., 
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Small or large, mausoleums increased une 
Rtas : : Nui he 
became at this time the ubiquitous Hers and 


monument they NOW appeay 
to be. Most, such as the tomb tower of Abt Yazid al-Bistami 
a am 


(died 874) at Bastam, were dedicated to holy*iién Sane 
contemporary Muslim saints and all sorts of holy men dead for 
centuries. The most impressive mausoleums, however - like 
the one of Sanjar at Merv - were built for royalty. Pilgrimages 
were organized and, in many places hardly mentioned until 
then as holy places (e.g. Meshed, Bastam, Mosul, Aleppo), a 
whole monastic establishment serving as a centre for the 


distribution of alms was erected, with hos 
for the pilgrims. 


Although enormously expan 


tels and kitchens 


1 
ded. mosques, minarets, li 
7 


“ee rure. [he 
mausoleums were not new types of Islamic architec 


ae veh early 

madrasah, however, was a new building type- om tenn 
. e cle 

examples have been discovered in Iran, such as * t is from 

. I 5 

century madrasah of Khargird and at Samarkan@, 


. about 
Anatolia, Syria, and Egypt that most of the information 
the madrasah has been derived. In the latter Fé 


gions it was 
usually a privately endowed establishme 


nt reserved for one oF 
two of the schools of jurisprud £ orthodox Islam. Often 
jurisprudence o 

the tomb of the founder was attached to the madrasah. Later 
madrasahs were built for two or three schools of jurispru- 
dence, and the Mustansiriyah in Baghdad was erected in 1233 

to be a sort of ecumenical madrasa)) for the whole of Sunni 

Islam. In the Seliuq period there occurred a revival of the ribat 

inside cities. Khangahs (assembly halls), 


monasteries, and 
various establishments of learning other oy 
sahs were also buitt. ; addr 


The most impressive development of se. 
the time was the citadel, or urban fortres 
new princes controlled the usually alien 


culay architecture of 
The largest citadels, like those of Cai 


ecrough which the 
a They held ; fi 
and Alep ig 


> Were 
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_ ces with palaces, Mosques, sanctuaries, and baths. 
hore | | 
oa ike the Citadel of Damascus, were simpler construc 


sys, Ocasionally, as in the Euphrates valley, single castles 


sere built, possibly in imitation of those constructed by the 


Chastian Crusaders. Walls surrounded most cities, and all of 
them were built or rebuilt during the Seljuq period. 


Linle is known about Seljuq palaces or private residences in 
general. Anatolian palaces are on the whole rather small, villa- 
lke establishments; but, in Afghanistan and Central Asia, 
excavations at Tirmidh, Lashkari Bazar, and Ghazni have 


brought to light a whole group of large royal palaces erected 
inthe eleventh and early twelfth centuries. 


Commercial architecture became very important. Individual 

princes and cities probably were trying to attract business by 
erecting elaborate caravanserais on the main trade routes such 
as Ribat-1 Malik, built between Samarkand and Bukhara in 
Usbekistan. The most spectacular caravanserais were built in 
the thirteenth century in Anatolia. Equally impressive, how- 
ever, although less numerous, are the caravanserais erected in 
eastern [ran and northern Iraq. Bridges also were rebuilt and 
decorated, like the one at Cizre in Turkey. 

The forms of architecture developed by the Seljuqs were 
temarkably numerous, and they varied considerably from 
region to region. The justly celebrated Great Mosque of 
Esfahan was one of the most influential of all early Seljuq 
religious structures. Probably completed around 1130 after a 
long and complicated history of rebuilding, it consisted of a 
large courtyard on which opened four large vaulted halls 
known as eyvans. On the side of the giblah the hall of the 
main eyvan was followed by a huge cupola. The area between 
eyvans was subdivided into a large number of square bays 
covered by domes. The Esfahan mosque also had a unique 


feature: on the north side a single domed hall positioned on the 


Es, 
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main axis of the building was in all probability a formal h | 
a 


sewn of Sanjar at Merv, a system of ribs was used to 
. . "J. . fe | 
for princes to change their clothes before entering into th 
e 


caltan octagonal zone. Seljuq architects sought to make their 
— jones visible from afar and for this reason invented the double 
The two features of the Great Mosque at Esfahan that dome, thus raising the exterior height without making the 
became characteristic of Seljuq mosques were the eyvan and exterior dome too heavy. The outer shell was raised on a high 
the dome. The eyvan was an architectural element known drum, while the interior kept the traditional sequence: square 
already in Sasanian architecture that had been used in resi- bt one of transition, and dome. Domes along the eyvans 
dential buildings from Egypt to Central Asia before the elev- and the constcuction of tall circular or polygonal minarets and 
enth century. In the mosques of the twelfth century, four high facades also enhanced visibility of a building from the 
eyvains were used, with two principal effects. One was that exterior, 
the eyvans centralized the visual effect of the mosque by Architectural decoration was intimately tied to structure. 
making the courtyard the centre of the building. The eyvans Two mediums predominated. One was stucco, which contin- 
also broke up into four areas what had for centuries been a ued to be used to cover large wall surfaces. The other was 
characteristic of the mosque: its single, unified space. Whether 


brick, Originating in the tenth-century architecture of north- 


eastern ran, brick came to be employed as a medium of 
caravanserais, and palaces. They were the main architectural construction as well as a medium of decoration. The complex 
features of almost all mausoleums, where they were set Over trcoratve designs worked out in brick often had a rigidly 
circular or polygonal rooms. 


large or small, cupolas or domes were used in mosques, 


| 


geometric effect. Specially cut shapes of terracotta and brick, 
1) Two characteristic Iranian architectural forms are not pre hequently produced in unusual sizes, served to soften these 
} | sentin the Great Mosque of Esfahan but occur elsewhere tn the Beomessic pareras by modifying their tactile impact and by 
city. One is the tower. Those narrow and tall (up to about 150 introducing additional curved or bevelled lines to the straight 

| feet (50 metresl) were minarets, of which several dozen have lines of geometry. 


been preserved all over tran and Central Asia (such as the one 
at Jam). Shorter and squatter towers were mausoleums. These 
were particularly typical of northern fran. The other charac- 
teristic architectural type exists only in Esfahan in a much- 
damaged state. It is the pishtaq, or a formal gateway that 


Paintings were used for architectural decoration, especially 
in palaces. From the second half of the twelfth century col- 
oured tiles began to be utilized to emphasize the contour of a 
decorative area in a structural unit; tiles were not used, 


however, to cover whole walls. There are also examples of 
served to emphasize a building's presence and importance. architectural sculpture of animals and people. Most of the 
Vaultung in baked brick became the main vehicle for monu- decorative designs tended to be subordinated to geometry. 
mental construction in the Seliug period. A large octagonal In Iraq, northern Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt (after 
base developed the ie Squinch from a purely orna 1171), the architectural monuments do not, on the whole, 
! e whe = : : : 
mental feature into on tein both Structural and decorar; appear as overwhelmingly impressive as those of Iran, largely 
bined. In some later 4, rative 

functions com uildings Such h 
i as the 


because the taste of Umayyad and * Abbasid times continued to 


L hh, 
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dominate mosque architecture. It is in the Construction of ; vein vaults, muqarnas yaults, squinch domes, penden- 
' : ’ wits. groin Vi ' 
building types, particularly the madrasah, that most o — cults & 


) : nginality 
is apparent, while the use of eyvans and the construction of the 
many minarets found in Mosul or on the Euphrates certainly 
attest to the influence of Iranian Seljuq design. 


we domes, and the new pendentive known as “Turkish 
viongle” were all used by Anatolian builders, thereby initiat- 


vg the great development of vault construction in Ottoman 
architecture (see below). 
The main achievement of Ayyubid, Zangid, or Seljug archi- 


tecture in the Fertile Crescent, however, was the translating 
into stone of new structural systems first developed in brick. 
The most impressive instance of this lies in the technically 
complex mugarnas domes and half domes or in the mugarnas 
pendentives of Syrian buildings. Elaborate mihbrabs were also 


made of multicoloured stones that were carefully cut to create 
wmpressive patterns. 










Architectural decoration consisted primarily in the stone 
sculpture found on the facades of religious and secular build- 
ings. Although influenced by Iran and Syria in many details 
most Anatolian themes were original. The exuberance ssf 
Anatolian architectural decoration can perhaps be best dem- 
onstrated in the facades of Sivas’ Gok Medrese and of Konya’s 
Ince Minare. In addition to the traditional geometric, epi- 
praphic, and vegetal motifs, a decorative sculpture in the round 


In the new \slamic province of Seljuq Anatolia, in the or in high relief was created that included many representa- 


: ei: : : trom 
thirteenth century, the assimilation of influences 


tions of human figures and especially animals. There are few 
throughout the Muslim world - introduced by immugrants, examples of wall painting from Anatolia. Especially in Konya, 
as well as from the several native Anatolian traditions 0} however, a major art of painted-tile decoration did evolve, 
Byzantine, Armenian, and Georgian architecture — resulted possibly developed by Iranian artists who fled from the Mon- 
in an overwhelmingly original architecture. Three uniquely gol onslaught. 
Anatolian architectural features can be distinguished. One was 


limted to Konya at this time but would have an important 
widespread development later on. As it appears in the Ince oF The Moorish Period 
Karatay madrasahs, ix consists of the transformation of the 
central courtyard into a domed space while maintaining the 
eyvan. Thus the centralized aspect of the eyvan plan becomes 
architecturally explicit. The second feature is the creation of a 


facade that usually consisted of a high central portal — often 
framed by two minarets — 


Two types of structures characterize the Almoravid (10S6— 
1147) and Almohad (1130-1269) periods in Morocco and 


Spain. One comprises the large, severely designed Moroccan 

mosques such as those of Tinmel, of Flasan in Rabat, or of the 

i weean elaborately sculpted dec- Kutubtyyah (Koutoubia) in Marrakech. They are all austere 

pe Se ae CIES corner towers. The hypostyles with tall, massive, square minarets. The other dis- 

third feature is the complexity of the types af (y iets. ee ie Grnilicalty. purposes 

ments that were constructed. nerary monu- tinctive type 0 i 
Most Anatolian architecture is of stone. 1, 


including fortifications and, especially, massive city gates arith 
number of eastern Anatolian instances, brick 


low-slung, horseshoe arches, such as the Oudaia Gate at Rabat 


and the Rabat Gate at Marrakech (both twelfth century). 


_s 


Konya and a 
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In North Africa the artistic milieu did Not c | 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Hypostyle we 
such as the Great Mosque of Algiers continued to be buik 
while madrasahs were constructed with more elaborate plane 
the Bu ‘Inaniyah madrasah at Fes is one of the few monv- 
mental buildings of the period. A few mausoleums were 
erected, such as the so-called Marinid tombs near Fes (second 
half of the fourteenth century) or the complex of Chella at 
Rabat (mostly fourteenth century). Architectural ne in 
stucco or sculpted stone was usually limited to elaborate 


few vepetal 
geometric patterns, epigraphic themes, and a 5 
motifs. 


hange Vie 










African 
4 STUNTING exception to the austerity of ee eal 
architecture exists in Spain in the Alhambra a by two 
at Granada, constructed in the fourteenth : = Apart from 
successive princes, Yusuf 1 and Sean: eliceieet 
a number of gates built like triumphal arche main Intact. 
tuined forecourts, only three parts of the pais to the huge 
First there is the long Court of the Myrtles leading rowers. 
Hall of Ambassadors located in one of the eter! 7 “n there 
This was the part of the Alhambra built by Yusuf I. then : 
is the Court of the Lions, with its celebrated lion ur 
Numerous rooms open off this court, including the elaborately 
decorated Hall of the Two Sisters and the Hall of the DE 


cerrajes. The third part, slightly earlier than the first TWO, is the 
Generalife, its a summer resid 


ence built higher up the hill and 
surrounded by gardens with fountains, pavilions, and portico 
walks 
The Alhambra, one of the few _ 


medieval Islamic tumes, illustrates niet Paes from 
tectural concerns documented in literary ee er Of archi- 
trast between an unassuming exterior a, me hces: the con- 
interior to achieve an effect of secluded o, chly decorated 

te 


TL hance: 
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| | . es 
ve constant presenice of water, either as a single, static basin 0 

\ ' . . . 
xa dynamic fountains the inclusion of oratories and baths; 


snd helack of an overall plan (the units are simply attached to 
each other). 


The architectural decoration of the Alhambra was mostly of 


succo, Some of it is flat, but the extraordinarily complex 
cupolas of mugarnas, such as in the Hall of the Two Sisters, 
appear as huge multifaceted diadems. Much of the design and 
decoration of the Alhambra is symbolically oriented. The 
poems that adorn the Alhambra as calligraphic ornamentation 


celebrate its cupolas as domes of heaven rotating around the 
prince sitting under them. 


\slamic art as such ceased to be produced in Spain after 
1492, when Granada, the last Moorish kingdom in Spain, fell 
tothe Christians; but the Islamic tradition continued in North 
Ainca, which remained Muslim. In Morocco the so-called 
Sharilian dynasties from the sixteenth century onward devel- 


oped ornamentally the artistic forms created in the fourteenth 
century, 


Mamiuk Architecture 


The Mamluks were chiefly Turks and Circassians from the 
Caucasus and Central Asia who during the thirteenth century 
took over power as non-hereditary sultans in Syria and Egypt. 
They succeeded in arresting, the Mongol onslaught in 1260 and 
managed to maintain themselves in power in Egypt, Palestine, 
and Syria unl 1517. | . 
During the Mamluk period, Egypt and Syria were rich 
commercial emporiums. This wealth explains the quality 
and quantity of Mamluk art. Most of the existing monuments 


in the old quarters of Cairo, Damascus, Tripoli, and Aleppo 


ie. 
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are Mamluk; in Jerusalem almost everything visible on yy 
Haram al-Sharif, outside the Dome of the Rock, is Maml 
Driven in part by the desire of parvenu rulers and the, 
cohorts to be remembered, architectural patronage floy, 
rished because of the institutionalization of the wagf, an 
economic system in which investments made for holy pur. 
poses were inalienable. This law allowed the wealthy t 
avoid confiscation of their properties at the whim of the 
caliph by investing their funds in religious institutions. In the 
Mamluk period, therefore, there was a multiplication of 
madrasahs, khangahs, ribats, and masyids, often with tombs 
of founders attached to them. The Mamluk establishment 
also repaired and kept up all the institutions, religious or 
secular, that had been inherited by them, as can be demon: 
strated by the well-documented repairs carried on in Jeru- 
salem and Damascus. 

Nearly 3,000 major monuments have been preserved of are 
known from texts in cities from the Euphrates to Cairo. The 
hypostyle form continued to be used for mosques and ora: 
tories, as in the Cairene mosques of Baybars | (1262-3), Nasir 
(1335), and Mu’ayyad Shaykh (1415-20). Madrasahs used 
eyvans, and the justly celebrated madrasah of Sultan Hasanin 


Cairo (1356-62) is one of the few perfect four-eyvan madra- 
sahs in the Islamic world. Mausoleums were squares or poly- 
gons covered with domes. 

Characteristic of Mamluk buildings is the tendency to build 
structures of different functions in a complex or cluster. Thus 
the Qala’un mosque (1284—5) in Cairo has a mausoleum, a 
madrasah, and a hospital erected as one architectural unit. 
Mamluk patrons also tended to build their major monuments 
near each other, as in certain streets of Cairo, such as Bayn al- 
Qasrayn. From the second half of the fourteenth centur 

onward, building space for mausoleums began to be yee 
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nCaito, and a vast complex of commemorative monuments 


was created in the city’s western cemetery. In Aleppo and 
Damascus similar phenomena can be observed. 


Onginality is evident in the constructional systems used, 
athough traditional structural features continued to be em- 
ployed. The main innovations are of three kinds. First, minar- 
ets became particularly elaborate and, toward the end of the 
period, almost absurd in their ornamentation. Facades were 
huge, with overwhelming portals 25 to 35 feet high. A second 
characteristically Mamluk feature was technical virtuosity in 
stone construction. At times this led to a superb purity of form, 
asin the Gate of the Cotton Merchants in Jerusalem or the 
complex of the Barquq mosque in Cairo. At other times, as in 
the Mamluk architecture of Baybars and Qa’it Bay, there was 
an almost wild playfulness with forms. Another aspect of 
Mamluk masonry was the alternation of stones of different 
colours to provide variations on the surfaces of buildings. The 
thitd element of change in Mamluk art was perhaps the most 
important: almost all formal artistic achievements rapidly 
became part of the common vocabulary of the whole culture, 
thus ensuring high quality of construction and decorative 
technique throughout the period. 

With the exception of portals and giblah walls, architectural 
decoration was usually subordinated to the architectural ele- 
ments of the design. Generally the material of construction 
(usually stone) was carved with ornamental motifs. Stucco 
decoration was primarily used in early Mamluk architecture, 


while coloured tile was a late decorative device that was rarely 
employed. 
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Mongol Iran: Il-Khanid and Timurig Perigg 
j 


As the Mongol army swept through Iran in the thirteen 
century, such cities as Balkh, Nishapur, and Rayy, which 
been centres of Islamic culture for nearly six centuries, ye 


eradicated. The turning point toward some sort of stabily 
took place in 1295 with the accession of Mahmud Ghazany 
the Mongol throne. Under him and his successors (the j 
Khanid Dynasty), order was re-established throughout lray 
and cities in north-eastern Iran, especially Tabriz and Solu. 
niyeh, became the main creative centres of the new Mongo! 
regime. 
Stylistically, Il-Khanid architecture is defined best by but 
ings such as the mosque of Varamin (1322-6) and the mav 
soleums at Sarakhs, Merv, Rad-Kan, and Maragheh. Elements 
of architectural composition, decoration, and constructon 
that had been developed earlier were refined by Il-Khanid 
architects. Eyvans were shallower but better integrated with 
the courts, facades were more thoughtfully composed, the 
muqarnas became more linear and varied, and coloured ules 
were used to enhance the building’s character. 

The architectural masterpiece of the Il-Khanid period is the 
mausoleum of Oljeirii at Solraniyeh. With its double system of 
galleries, eight minarets, large blue-tiled dome, and an interior 
measuring 80 feet (25 metres), it is clear that the building was 
intended to be imposing. I|-Khanid attention to impressiveness 
of scale also accounted for the ‘Ali Shah mosque in Tabriz, 
whose eyvam measuring 150 by 80 by 100 feet (45 by 25 by 30 
metres) was meant to be the largest ever built. In the regions of 
Esfahan and Yazd numerous smaller mosques (often with 
unusual plans) and less pretentious mausoleums, as well-es 
palaces with elaborate gardens, were built in the fourteenth 


century. 


————w 
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The Timurid period began architecturally in 1390 with the 
sanctuary of Ahmad Yasavi in Turkistan. Between 1390 and 
the last works of Sultan Husayn Bayqara almost a century 
later, hundreds of buildings were constructed at Herat. The 
most spectacular examples of Timurid architecture are found 
in Samarkand, Herat, Meshed, Khargird, Tayabad, Baku, and 
Tabriz, although important Timurid structures were also 
erected in southern Iran. 

Architectural projects were well patronized by the Timur- 
ids as a means to commemorate their respective reigns. Every 
ruler or local governor constructed his own sanctuaries, 
mosques, and, especially, memorial buildings dedicated to 
holy men of the past. While the Shah-e Zendah in Samar- 
kand - a long street of mausoleums comparable to the 
Mamluk cemetery of Cairo — is perhaps the most accessible 

of the sites of Timurid commemorative architecture, more 
spectacular ones are to be seen at Meshed, Torbat-e Sheykh 
Jam, and Mazar-e Sharif. The Timurid princes also erected 
mausoleums for themselves, such as the Gur-e Amir and the 
‘shrat-Khaneh in Samarkand. 
Major Timurid buildings, such as the so-called mosque of 
Bibi Khanom, the Gur-e Amir mausoleum, the mosque of 
Gowhar Shad in Meshed, and the madrasahs at Khargird 
and Herat, are characterized by strong axial symmetry. 
Often the facade on the inner court repeats the design of 
the outer facade, and minarets are used to frame the com- 
position. Changes took place in the technique of dome 
construction. The mugarnas was not entirely abandoned 
but was often replaced by a geometrically rigorous net of 
intersecting arches that could be adapted to various shapes 
by modifying the width or span of the dome. The Khargird 
madrasah and the ‘Ishrat-Khaneh mausoleum in Samarkand 


are particularly striking examples of this structural 
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development. The Timurids also made use 
on high drums. nt 
In the Timurid period the use of colour in 
reached a high point. Every architectural unit oe 
on both the exterior and Interior, into panels of m, 
coloured tiles that sometimes were mixed with i, 


terracotta architectural decorations. 


Ottoman Architecture 


Originally one of the small Turkmen principalities (beyliks ty 
sprang up in Anatolia after the collapse of Seljug rule, by 152 
the Ottomans had taken control of almost the whole of the An 
world. The grand tradition of Ottoman architecture, estab 
lished in the sixteenth century, was derived from two man 
sources. One was the rather complex development of new 
architectural forms that occurred all over Anatolia in the four: 
teenth and early fifteenth centuries. In addition to the usual 
mosques, mausoleums, and madrasahs, a number of buildings 
called tekkes were constructed to house dervishes and otherhoh 
men. The tekke (or zawiyah) was often joined to a mosque 0! 
mausoleum. The entire complex was then called a &ilhye All 
these buildings continued to develop the domed, central-plan 


structure, constructed by the Seljugqs in Anatolia. 

The other source of Ottoman architecture is Byzantine, 
especially as embodied in Hagia Sophia. Byzantine influence 
appears in such features as stone and brick used together or in 
the use of pendentive dome construction. Also influential were 
the contacts that the early Ottomans had with Italy: in several 
mosques at Bursa in Turkey there are stylistic Parallels in che 

designs of the exterior facade and of windows, ga f€s, and roofs 


to features found in Italian architecture. 
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The apogee of Ottoman architecture was achieved in the 
great series of kulliyes and mosques that still dominate the 
Istanbul skyline: the Fatih &iilliye (1463-70), the Bayezid 
Mosque (after 1491), the Selim Mosque (1522), the Sehzade 
kiilliye (1548), and the Suleyman &éilliye (after 1550). The 
Sehzade and Suleyman &iilliyes were built by Sinan, the great- 
est Ottoman architect, whose masterpiece is the Selim Mosque 
at Edirne, Turkey (1569-75). All of these buildings exhibit 
total clarity and logic in both plan and elevation; such sim- 
plicity of design is often attributed to the fact that Sinan and 
many Ottoman architects were first trained as military en- 
gineers. In these buildings descending half domes, vaults, and 
buttresses and minarets lead the eye up the exterior to an 


imposing central dome. 
Ottoman architecture never managed to renew its sixteenth- 
century brilliance, and throughout the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, a consistent Europeanization occurred. Later 
buildings, such as the impressive Sulran Ahmed mosque in 
Istanbul, were mostly variations on Sinan’s architecture, and 
sometimes there were revivals of older building types, espe- 


yin the provinces. Occasionally, as in the early eighteenth- 


call | 
century Nuruosman mosque in Istanbul, interesting new var- 
strating the little-known Turkish Baroque 


lants appear, illu 
style. ae, 
While mosques and Aiill’yes are the most characteristic 
monuments of Ottoman architecture, important secular build- 
ings were also built: baths, caravanserais, and especially the 
huge palace complex of Topkapi Saray at Istanbul, in which 
400 years of royal architecture are preserved in its elaborate 
Pavilions, halls, and fountains. 
oe en gy hae th 
Mde vanery of themes os e eames of a building. A 
chniques originating from many 
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different sources was used. The Ottoman version of COloiy 

decoration deserves particular mention, for it une 
transforming smaller buildings such as the mosque of Lite 
Pasa in Istanbul into a visual spectacle of brilliant Colours 


Safavid Architecture 


The art of the Safavid Dynasty reached its zenith during th 

reigns of Tahmasp (1524-76) and of ‘Abbas I (1588-1625 

and represented the last significant development of Islame 

architecture in Iran. The Safavid period, like the Ottomaner, 

was an imperial age, and therefore there is hardly a parto! 

Iran where either Safavid buildings or major Safavid restora 
tions cannot be found. The main centres were Tabriz and 
Ardabil in the north-west, Kazvin in the central region, and 
especially, Esfahan in the west, where the best known Safavid 
monuments are located. There ‘Abbas I built a whole new ay. 
According to one description, it contained 162 mosques, 48 
madrasahs, 1,802 commercial buildings, and 283 baths. What 
remains constitutes some of the finest monuments of Islamic 
architecture. 

At the centre of Esfahan is the Meydan-e Shah, a large open 
space, about 1,670 by 520 feet (510 by 158 metres), originally 
surrounded by trees. Used for polo games and parades, it could 
be illuminated with 50,000 lamps. Each side of the meydan 
was provided with the monumental facade of a building. On 
one of the smaller sides was the entrance to the celebrated 
Masjed-e Shah mosque. On the other side was the entrance 
into the bazaar or marketplace. On the longer sides were the 
small funerary mosque of Sheykh Locfollah and, facing it, the 
‘Ali Qapu, the “thigh gare’’, the first unit of a succession of 
palaces and gardens that extended beyond the meydan, most 
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(hich have now disappeared except for 3 Chehel aoa 
he palace of the “Forty Columns”. The ‘Ali Qapu was, 10 ITS 
lower floors, a semi-public place to which petitions could be 
brought, while its upper floors are a world of pure fantasy - a 
succession of rooms, halls, and balconies overlooking the city, 
which were purely for the prince’s pleasure. 
The Meydan-e Shah unites in a single composition all the 
concerns of medieval Islamic architecture: prayer, commem- 
oration, princely pleasure, trade, and spatial effect. No other 
remaining Safavid monument can match its historical! impor- 
tance, and in it are found the major traits of Safavid construc- 
tion and decoration. The forms are traditional, for the most 
part, and even in vaulting techniques and the use of coloured 
tles it is to Timurid art that the Safavids looked for their 
models. The Persian architects of the early seventeenth centurv 
sought to achieve a monumentality in exterior spatial compo- 
sition; a logical precision in vaulting, and a colouristic bril- 
lance that has made the domes and portals of Esfahan justly 


famous. 


Mughal Architecture 


Like Onoman art, the art of the Mughals was a late imperial 
artof Muslim princes. lt successfully fused Persian, Indian, and 
various provincial influences to produce works of unusual 
refinement and quality. From the thirteenth century onward 
there can be seen an adaptation of Islamic functions to 
indigenous forms. The earliest Islamic tomb to survive 1s the 
Sultan Ghari, built in 1231, but the finest is the tomb of 
lrurmish, who ruled from 1211 to 1236. The interior, covered 


wth Arabic iscfiptions, in its cj 
» In its richness dis 
bdan quliy plays a strong 
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Safavid Architecture 


The art of the Safavid Dynasty reached its zenith during 
reigns of Tahmasp (1524-76) and of ‘Abbas | (1588-14, 


and represented the last significant development of kin, 
architecture in Iran. The Safavid period, like the Ottomans, 
was an imperial age, and therefore there is hardly a pandl 
Iran where either Safavid buildings or major Safavid reson 
tions cannot be found. The main centres were Tabnu and 
Ardabil in the north-west, Kazvin in the central region, and 
especially, Esfahan in the west, where the best known Safavd 
monuments are located. There ‘Abbas I built a whole newary 
According to one description, it contained 162 mosques, 4 
madrasahs, 1,802 commercial buildings, and 283 baths. Wha 
remains constitutes some of the finest monuments of Islamc 
architecture. 

Ac the centre of Esfahan is the Meydan-e Shah, a large opts 
space, about 1,670 by 520 feer (510 by 158 metres), originally 
surrounded by trees. Used for polo games and parades, It could 
be tlMuminated with 50,000 lamps. Each side of the meydan 
was provided with the monumental facade of a building. On 
one of the smaller sides was the entrance to rhe celebrated 
Masjed-e Shah mosque. On the other side was the entrance 
into the bazaar or marketplace. On the longer sides were the 
small funerary mosque of Sheykh Lorfollah and, facing it, the 


‘Ali Qapu, the “high gate”, the first unit of a succession of 
palaces and gardens that extended beyond the meydan, most 
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sf which have now disappeared except for the Chehel Sotun, 
the palace of the “Forty Columns”. The ‘Ali Qapu was, in Its 
lower floors, a semi-public place to which petitions could be 
brought, while its upper floors are a world of pure fantasy — a 
succession of rooms, halls, and balconies overlooking the city, 
which were purely for the prince’s pleasure. 

The Meydan-e Shah unites in a single composition all the 
concerns of medieval Islamic architecture: prayer, commem- 
oration, princely pleasure, trade, and spatial effect. No other 
remaining Safavid monument can match its historical impor- 
tance, and in it are found the major traits of Safavid construc- 
tion and decoration. The forms are traditional, for the most 
part, and even in vaulting techniques and the use of coloured 
tiles it is to Timurid art that the Safavids looked for their 
models. The Persian architects of the early seventeenth century 
sought to achieve a monumentality in exterior spatial compo- 
sition; a logical precision in vaulting, and a colouristic bril- 
liance that has made the domes and portals of Esfahan justly 


famous. 
Mughal Architecture 


Like Ortoman art, the art of the Mughals was a late imperial 
art of Muslim princes. It successfully fused Persian, Indian, and 


various provincial influences to produce works of unusual 
tehnement and quality. From the thirteenth century onward 
thee can be seen an adaptation of Islamic functions to 
er forms. The earliest Islamic tomb to survive is the 
tan Ghar buj , 
i: \, built tn 1231, but the finest is the tomb of 
sh, who ruled from 1211 te 123¢ 
> 1256. The interior 
, Covered 
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It was in the fourteenth-century architecture of 
Asian sites such as Tughluqabad, Gaur, and eet 
that a uniquely Indian type of Islamic hypostyle Mostye u 
created, with a triple axial nave, corner towers, axialgle, 
ets, and cupolas. In Ahmadabad the Jami‘ Masjid (c. i 
a masterly exposition of the style, while dating from ‘ 
second half of the fifteenth century are the small by y 
quisite mosques of Muhafiz Khan (1492) and Rani Sabr,, 

(1514). 

It was also during these centuries that the first mausoleun; 
set in scenically spectacular locations were built. By then th 
conquering Muslims had fully learned how to utilize loca 
methods of construction, and they adapted South Asian de. 
Orative techniques and motifs. At Bijapur is the Dol Gunbad 
(built by Muhammad ‘Adil Shah), a tomb of exception 
grandeur, with one of the largest domes in existence. 

What Mughal architecture brought to the Islamic tradition 
(other than traditional Indian themes, especially in decoration} 
was technical perfection in the use of red sandstone or marble 
as building and decorative materials. The mausoleum of 
Humayun in Delhi (1565-9) is built entirely of sandstone 

and red marble; the city of Fatehpur Sikri (from 1569 onward) 
and the Taj Mahal at Agra (1631-53) summarize the devel- 


opment of Mughal architecture. 

At Akbar’s Fatehpur Sikri is the Jami‘ Masjid (1571), with 
its colossal gateway, one of the finest mosques of the Mughal 
period and one that served as a model for later congregational 
mosques; other nota ble buildings on the site are the exquisitely 
carved Turkish Sultana’s house; the Panch-Mahal: the Divan-e 


Kh4ass and the so-called hall of private audience. 


Shah Jahan (1628-58) built the Tay Mahal as a tomb for his 


wife, Queen Mumtaz Mahal. The five Principal elements of the 
»~OQ gateway; garden set out along classica| 


complex — main 
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Mughal lines (a square quartered by long watercourses, with 
paths, fountains, and ornamental trees); mosque; jawdab (lit- 
erally “answer”; a building mirroring the mosque); and mau- 
soleum (including its four minarets) — were conceived and 
designed as a unified entity according to the tenets of Mughal 
building practice, which allowed no subsequent addition or 
alteration. The marble mausoleum rises up from a tall terrace 
fat the four corners of which are elegant minarets) and is 
crowned by a graceful dome. The southern end of the complex 
is graced by a wide red sandstone gateway with a recessed 
central arch inlaid with black Qur’4nic lettering and floral 
designs. Two notable decorative features are repeated 
throughout the complex: pietra dura and Qur’anic verses in 
Arabic calligraphy. One of the inscriptions in the gateway 
invites the faithful to enter paradise. 

Later architectural monuments, during the reign of Aur- 
angzeb, represent a distinct decline. The tomb of Safdar Jang at 
Delhi {c. 1754) was among the last important works to be 
produced under the Mughal dynasty and had already lost 
the coherence and balance characteristic of mature Mughal 


architecture. 


European Influence and Contemporary Trends 


Much of the Muslim world was first introduced to ““modern”’ 
European architecture through its adaptation in Istanbul or 
in other major Ottoman cities like Smyrna or Alexandria. 
Nineteenth-century European engineers and _ architects 
adapted modern structural technology and decorative styles 
tolocal Islamic needs or idioms: the Sug al-Hamidiyah bazaar 
in Damascus was built with steel roofing; the Hejaz railway 


station at Damascus was decorated in a sort of Oriental Art 








Nouveau style, Much of the Enropean 
ever, was drab and eniiteas anized architect 
In the 1940s and 1750s, extensiy 
and building projects were undertaken in eyey i 
countries, and the wealthy Arab states 4s Cl _ 
revolutionary Iran, transformed their tradition i 
countryside with spectacular modern complexes sine 
housing projects to universities. Many of these buildings vp, 
planned and constructed by Western firms and architecs a 
some are mere copies of European and American modes 
adapted to the physical conditions and visual traditions ofty 
Muslim world. Others are interesting and even sensine 
projects: spectacular and technically innovative, such as th 
Intercontinental Hotel in Mecca (Frei and Otto) and the Hi 
Terminal of the King Abdul Aziz International Airport a 
Jidda, Saudi Arabia (the U.S. firm of Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill); or intelligent and imaginative, such as the govem 
ment buildings of Dhaka, Bangladesh (designed by the lat 
Louis Kahn of the United States) or the numerous building 
designed by the Frenchman André Ravereau in Mali o 
Algeria. 

In the early twenty-first century, virtually all six Gulf Co: 
operation Council (GCC) countries — Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman 
Qatar, Saudi Arabia, and the United Arab Emirates (U.A.E)- 
showcased levels of economic development and infrastructut 
expansion not seen since the 1970s oil boom. At this tune 2 
range of transportation and construction projects was under’ 
way in Dubai, including light- and urban-rail systems, a sports 

complex, luxury hotels, and island developments. In 2007 the 
mixed-use Burj (‘““Tower”’) Dubai, the final height of which 
was expected to exceed 2,640 feet (800 metres), was officially 
designated the world’s callest structure, despite the fact that it 


was still under construction. 


hy 


€ planning Mn 
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gd by an increase in the number of foreign firms in the 
ego and the profusion of world-class banking institutions, 
ingthet witha great concentration of Arab investment capital 
snd liquidity, infrastructure projects were being financed on a 
scale not hitherto experienced. Nakheel (‘The Palms”), a 
Dubai property-development company with government ties, 
chimed to have some $30 billion in projects under way in 
1007, most notably a trilogy of palm-shaped man-made 
archipelagoes, to include residences for more than 250,000 
people, and the World, which comprised some 300 small man- 
made islands arranged to look from the air like a map of the 
world, Saadiyat Island, just off the coast of Abu Dhabi, was at 
the centre of a reclamation project that would expand a 
natural island half the size of Bermuda into a much larger 
complex of hotels, golf courses, marinas, and private resi- 
dences, It was expected to house as many as 150,000 full-time 
residents, as well as a 670-acre (270-hectare) cultural district. 
Bahrain, Oman, and Qatar had similar islands under con- 
struction or in the planning stages. 
On the tourism front, in addition to the dozens of luxury 
hotels planned for the new islands, hotels containing more 
than 7,000 rooms and suites opened in 2007, with plans to 
double the hotel ‘bed stock” in Dubai alone to at least 80,000 
within a decade, Dubai already boasted the Burj Al Arab, a 
1 billon, 1,052-foor (321 -metre) sail-shaped “‘seven-star” 
hate andthe $500 million Hydropolis, the region’s first under- 
Vater hate Not to be outdone, Abu Dhabi welcomed guests to 
, billion Emirates Palace Hotel. Local and foreign demands 
oe spurred an expansion of spas and swimming pools, 
ss rinks, and golf courses, as well as expanded facilities 
_.. andhorse racing (in Dubai construction began on the 


mul ill 
fee, Muare-foot [7.1 million Square-metre| Meydan 


con, 
complex). One of the most remarkable projects 
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was Du bailand, a massive complex of entertainmen. 
amenities that included the Mall of Emirates (the te, %y 
shopping mall outside North America) and a | va 
(2.25 square-kilometre), 25-storey indoor skireson §) " 
which opened in late 2005, was a winter wondetln. 
desert, with “real” man-made snow, ski slopes of tay 


difficulty, a snowboard quarterpipe, and other faciits, 
The arts were not ignored, especially in Abu Dnab, wh 
announced that the cultural district on Saadiyat Island wou 
include a performing arts centre by Iraqi-born London-basd 
architect Zaha Hadid and two art museums: a Frank Gehp: 
designed Guggenheim Museum, and Louvre Abu Dhabi, th 


Paris icon’s first international outpost. 
Zaha Hadid, known for her radical deconstructivist design 
3 


Pl inacterized mayarasensenet fragmentation, instability, and 
movement) in 2004 became the first woman to be awarded 
the Pritzker Architecture Prize. Her previous work included 
the Vitra Fire Station (1989-93) in Weil am Rhein, Germany, 
composed of a series of sharply angled planes and resemblinga 
bird in flight, and the Lois & Richard Rosenthal Center for 
Contemporary Art in Cincinnau, the first American museum 


designed by a woman. 
Within the Islamic world emerged several schools of arch 
tects that adopted modes of an international! language to sult 
local conditions. The oldest of these schools were in Turkey, 
where architects such as Eldhem and Cansever, among many 
others, built highly successful works of art. Other major 
Muslim contributors to a contemporary Islamic architecture 
were the Iranians Nader Ardalan and Kemzan Diba, the Iraqis 
Rifat Chaderji and Muhammad Makkiya, the Jordanian Ras- 


sem Badran, and the Bangladeshi Mazhar ul-Islam. Finally, a 
the visionary Epyp 


unique message was being transmitted by 
tran architect Hassan Fathy, who, in eloquent and prophetic 
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terms, urged that the traditional forms and techniques of 
vernacular architecture be studied and adapted to contempor- 
aty needs. Directly or indirectly, his work inspired many 
young architects in the Muslim world and led to a host of 
fascinating private houses, mosques, and educational facilities. 
The Aga Khan Award for Architecture was instituted to 
encourage penuine and contemporary architectural innovation 


in Islamic lands. 








VISUAL AND DECORATIVE ARTS 


From the very beginning of Islam there occurred a major arta 
trade and of the city. More than any other culture and 
certainly earlier than any other, the Islamic world created 
number of secular tastes and sponsored techniques of secular 
beautification. This gave an impetus to techniques of ceramics, 
textiles, and metalwork, raising the quality of all decorauve 
arts. This particular feature of the Islamic tradition survivedall 
political misfortunes. Remarkably beautiful objects were made 
as late as the early nineteenth century, and the techniques and 
traditions were often revived in the twentieth century with 
considerable success. New techniques in the decorative arts 
were invented and spread throughout the Muslim world. The 
amount and intensity of creative energies spent on them 
transformed the decorative arts into major artistic forms of 
Islamic culture. 

The emphasis has always been on artists’ technical skill, on 
their ability to do visual tricks, or on the speed and efficiency 
with which they created. The artist was regarded not as a 
prophet or a genius bur as a technically equipped individual 
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who succeeds in beautifying the surroundings of all people. 
There is a hedonistic element in Islamic art, therefore, but this 
hedonism is intellectually and emotionally mitigated by the 
conscious knowledge of the perishable character of all things 
human. Islamic art is thus a curious paradox, for as it softened 
andembellished life’s activities, it was created with destructible 

materials, thereby reiterating Is!4m’s conviction that only God 

remains. 

Although Islamic art is strictly aniconic, and Muslims are 
not permitted to make images of God or of the Prophet, many 
forms of Islamic art celebrate Muhammad’s name and pre- 
sence. There are calligraphic representations of his various 
names, especially Muhammad, found everywhere in the Isla- 
mc world and preserved in many mosques, especially those of 
the Ottoman Empire, in which they held a prominent position. 
There are also many Persian, Turkish, and Mughal miniatures 
in which his figure is represented in a stylized fashion, though 

his face is usually hidden or effaced. Miniatures of the Mi’raj 
(Nocturnal Ascent) represent some of the greatest masterpieces 
of this genre of painting. 

The Islamic visual arts were created by the confluence of two 
phenomena: a number of earlier artistic traditions and a new 
haith, Technically, as well as ideologically, the Islamic world 
took over an extremely sophisticated system of visual forms, 
but remained resistant to influences from Arabia itself. The 
pre-Islamic sources of Islamic art are thus entirely extraneous 
to the milieu in which the new faith was created. In this respect 
the visual arts differ considerably from most other aspects of 
llamic culture. 

What did happen during early Islamic times, however, was 
he establishment of a dominant new taste. It occurred first in 
‘ina and Iraq, the wo areas with the largest influx of Muslims 
“nd with the two successive capitals of the empire, Damascus 
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under the Umayyads - who ruled from 661 tp 750. 

Baghdad under the early ‘Abbasids - whose rule extend, 
late as 1258 but whose princes ceased to be a significa 
cultural factor after the second decade of the tenth ceniy 
From Syria and Iraq this new taste spread in all directions an 


adapted itself to local conditions and local materials, th 
creating considerable regional and chronological variations 


early Islamic art. 


Early Decorative Arts 


Very little is known about early Islamic gold and silve 
objects, although their existence is mentioned in many texs 
as well as suggested by the wealth of the Muslim princes 
Except for a large number of silver plates and ewers, prob- 
ably made for Umayyad and ‘Abbasid princes and belonging 
to the Sasanian tradition, nothing has remained. Dating from 
the tenth century are a large number of Buyid silks, a group 
of funerary textiles with plant and animal motifs as well as 
poetic texts. One of the characteristic features of early Islam 
textiles is their use of writing for identifying and decorative 
purposes. 
The most important medium of early Islamic decorative atts 
1s pottery. Initially Muslims continued to sponsor whatever 
varieties of ceramics had existed before their arrival. Probably 
in the last quarter of the eighth century new and more 
elaborate types of glazed pottery were produced. The area 
of initial technical innovation seems to have been Iraq. Trade 
with Central Asia brought Chinese ceramics to Mesopotamia, 
and Islamic ceramicists sought to imitate them. It is Probably 
in Iraq, therefore, that the technique of lustre glazing was first 
developed in the Islamic world. Egypt also played a leading 
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part in the creation of the new ceramics; a glass goblet is the 
catlest datable lustre object. Early pottery was also produced 
in north-eastern Iran, where excavations at Samarkand and 
Nishapur have brought to light a new art of painted under- 
glaze pottery. Its real novelty lay, however, in the variety of 
subjects employed. 
While new ceramic techniques may have been sought to 
imitate other mediums (mostly metal) or other styles of pottery 
(mostly Chinese), the decorative devices rapidly became purely 
and unmistakably Islamic in style. A wide variety of motifs 
were combined: vegetal arabesques or single flowers and trees; 
inscriptions, usually legible and consisting of proverbs or of 
good wishes; animals that were usually birds drawn from the 
vast folkloric past of the Middle East; occasionally human 
figures drawn in a strikingly abstract fashion; geometric des- 
ins, all-over abstract patterns; single motifs on empty fields; 
and simple splashes of colour, with or without underglaze 
sgraffto designs (i.e. designs incised or sketched on the body 
or the slip of the object). 
craks in other mediums also developed. Glass was as 


important as pottery, but examples have been less well pre- 


served. A tradition of ivory carving developed in Spain, and 
st third of the tenth century 


the objects dating from the la | $ 
onwvard attest to the high quality of this uniquely Iberian art. 


Many of these carved ivories certainly were made for princes; 
their decorative themes were drawn from the whole vocabu- 
Y of princely art known through Umayyad painting and 
ahs of the early eighth century. These ivory carvings are 
ooo in that they exemplify the fact that an art of 

"ili the round never totally disappeared in the Islamic 


"orld « 
at least in small objects, 
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The middle period (1000-1500) was a time of expan 
when the art of various dynasties becomes wide 
Fatimid caliphs (909-1171) both sought and produced dec 
Orative arts within their empire. Little has been preserved o| 
the former, notably a small number of superb ewers in tod 
crystal. A text has survived, however, that describes the in. 
perial treasures looted in the middle of the eleventh century) 


dissatisfied mercenary troops. It lists gold, silver, enamel, and 
porcelain objects that have all been lost, as well as texts 
(perhaps the cape of the Norman king Roger Il is an example 

of the kind of textiles found in this treasure). The inventory 
also records that the Fatimids had in their possession many 
works of Byzantine, Chinese, and even Greco-Roman prover: 
ance. Altogether, then, it seems that the imperial art of the 
Fatimids was part of a sort of international royal taste that 

downplayed culrural or political differences. 

Ceramics, on the other hand, were primarily produced by 
local urban schools and were not an imperial art. The most 
celebrated type of Fatimid wares were lustre-painted ceram«s 
from Egypt itself. A large number of artisans’ names have been 
preserved, thereby indica ting the growing prestige of these 
craftsmen and the aesthetic importance of their pottery. Most 
of the surviving lustre ceramics are plates on which the 
decoration of the main surface has been emphasized. The 
decorative themes used were quite varied and included all 
the traditional Islamic ones — e.g. calligraphy, vegetal and 
animal motifs, and arabesques. The most distinguishing fea- 
ture of these Fatimid ceramics, however, is the representation 
of the human figure. Some of these ceramics have been 
decorated with simplified copies of illustrations of the princely 
themes, bur others have depictions of scenes of Egyptian daily 
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Fatimid Arts 


The middle period (1000-1500) was a time of expansion 
when the art of various dynasties becomes evident Th 
Fatimid caliphs (909-1171) both sought and produced de. 
orative arts within their empire. Little has been preserved of 
the former, notably a small number of superb ewers in roc 
crystal. A text has survived, however, that describes the im- 
perial treasures looted in the middle of the eleventh century by 
dissatisfied mercenary troops. It lists gold, silver, enamel, an 
porcelain objects that have all been lost, as well as textes 
(perhaps the cape of the Norman king Roger fl isan example 
of the kind of textiles found in this treasure). The inventory 
also records that the Fatimids had in their possession many 
works of Byzantine, Chinese, and even Greco-Roman proven 
ance. Altogether, then, it seems that the imperial art of the 
Fatimids was part of a sort of international royal taste that 
downplayed cultural or political differences. 
Ceramics, on the other hand, were primarily produced by 
local urban schools and were not an imperial art. The most 
celebrated rype of Fatimid wares were lustre-painted ceramics 
from Egypt itself. A large number of artisans’ names have been 
preserved, thereby indicating the growing prestige of these 
craftsmen and the aestheric importance of their pottery. Most 
of the surviving lustre ceramics are plates on which the 
decoration of the main surface has been emphasized. The 
decorative themes used were quite varied and included all 
the rraditional Islamic ones - e.g. calligraphy, vegetal and 
animal motifs, and arabesques. The most distinguishing fea- 
ture of these Fatimid ceramics, however, is the representation 
of the human figure. Some of these ceramics have been 
decorated with simplified copies of illustrations of the Princely 
themes, but others have depictions of scenes of Egyptian da ily 
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life. The style in which these themes have been represented is 
simultaneously the hieratic, ornamental manner traditional to 
Islamic painting combined with what can almost be called 
spatial illusionism. Wheel-cut rock crystal, glass, and bronze 
objects, especially animal-shaped aquamaniles (a type of water 


vessel) and ewers, are also attributed to the Fatimids. 
Manifestations of non-princely Fatimid art include the art of 
hook illustration. The few remaining fragments illustrate that 
probably after the middle of the eleventh century there devel- 
oped an art of representation other than the style used to 
illustrate princely themes. This was a more illusionistic style 
that still accompanied the traditional ornamental one in the 
same manner as in the paintings on ceramics. 


Seljug Arts 


The arts of the Seljuq period demonstrate an extraordinary 
artistic energy, a widening of the social patronage of the arts, 
and a hitherto unknown variety of topics and modes of 
expression. Glass and textiles continued to be major mediums 
during the Seljuq period. Ceramics underwent many changes, 
especially in Iran, where lustre painting became widespread 
and where new techniques were developed for colouring 
pottery. The growth of tile decoration created a new dimen 
sion for the art of ceramics. Inlaid metalwork became an 
important technique. First produced at Herat in Iran (now 
in Afphanistan) in the middle of the twelfth century, this type 
of decoration spread westward, and a series of local schools 
were established in various regions of the Seljuq domain. In 
this technique, the surfaces of utilitarian metallic objects 
(candlesticks, ewers, basins, kettles, and so forth ; 


‘ ' S 
braved, and then silver was inlaid in the cur aon 
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the decorative design more clearly visible. Manuscript illus 
tration also became an important art. Scientific books, includ. 
ing the medical manuals of Dioscorides and of Galen, o, 
literary texts such as the picaresque adventures of a verh,| 
genius known as the Maqamat, were produced with narrative 


illustrations throughout the text. 

All of the technical novelties of the Seljuqs seem to have had 
one main purpose: to animate objects and books and to provide 
them with clearly visible and identifiable images. Even the 
austere art of calligraphy became occasionally animated with 
letters ending in human figures. The main centres for producing 
these arts were located in Iran and the Fertile Crescent. It would 
seem from a large number of art objects whose patrons are 
known that the main market for these works of art was the 
mercantile bourgeoisie of the big cities. Thus the decorative arts 
and book illustration reflect an urban taste. 

The themes and motifs used were particularly numerous. In 

books they tend to be illustrations of the text, even if a 
manuscript such as the Schefer Magamat (1237) sought to 
combine a strict narrative with a fairly naturalistic panorama 
of contemporary life. Narrative scenes taken from books or 
reflecting folk stories are also common on Persian ceramics. In 
all mediums, however, the predominant vocabulary of images 
is the one provided by the older art of princes; however, Its 
meaning is no longer thar of illustrating the actual life of 
princes but rather that of symbolizing a good and happy life. 
Next to princely and narrative themes, there are depictions of 
scenes of daily life, astronomical motifs, and myriad topics 
that can be described burt not understood. 

While ic is possible within certain limits to generalize about 
the subject matter of Seljuq art, regional stylistic definitions 
tend to be more valid. Thus the bronzes produced in north. 
eastern Iran in the twelfth century are characterized by simple 
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decorative compositions rather than by the very elaborate ones 
created by the so-called school of Mosul in Iraq during the 
thirteenth century. In general, the art of metalwork exhibits a 
consistently growing intricacy in composition and in details to 
the point that individual subjects are at times lost in over- 
lapping planes of arabesques. 

Ceramic pieces from Iran have usually been classified accord- 
ingtoa more or less fictitious provenance. Kashan ware exhibits 
a perfection of line in the depiction of moon-faced personages 
with heavily patterned clothes, while Rayy ceramic work is less 
sophisticated in design and execution but more vividly co- 
loured. Saveh and Gurgan are still other Iranian varieties of 
pottery. In Syria, Raqqah pottery imitated Iranian ceramic 
wares but with a far more limited vocabulary of designs. 

The main identifiable group of miniature painters was the 
socalled Baghdad school of the first half of the thirteenth 
century. The miniatures painted by these artists are character- 
ed by the colourful and often humorous way in which the 
urbanized Arab is depicted. The compositions are documen- 
tary caricatures in which the artist has recorded the telling and 
recognizable gesture or a known and common setting or 
activity. In many images OF compositional devices one can 
recognize the impact of the richer Christian Mediterranean 
tradition of manuscript illumination. A greater attention to 
esthetic considerations is apparent in the illustrated manu- 
script of the Persian epic Vargeh o-Golshah, unique in the 


Seliuq period. 
Western Islamic Arts 


Although a very original calligraphy was developed, the other 
Western Islamic arts cannot be compared in wealth and 
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importance either with what occurred elsewhere in Islam at the 
same time or with earlier objects created in Spain. There ate 
some important examples of metalwork, wood inlaid with 
ivory, and a lustre-glaze pottery known as Hispano-Moresque 
ware. The fact that the latter was made in Valencia or Malaga 
after the termination of Muslim rule demonstrates that Islamic 
traditions in the decorative arts continued to be adhered to. 
The term Mudéjar, therefore, is used to refer to all the things 
made in a Muslim style but under Christian rule. Numerous 
examples of Mudejar art exist in ceramics and textiles. 
Mudejar art must be carefully distinguished from Mozara- 
bic art: the art of Christians under Muslim rule. Mozarabic att 
primarily flourished in Spain during the earlier periods of 
Muslim rule. Its major manifestations are architectural dec- 
Orations, decorative objects, and illuminated manuscripts. 
Dating mostly from the tenth and eleventh centuries, the 
celebrated illuminations for the commentary on the Revelation 
to John by an eighth-cenrtury Spanish abbot, Beatus of Lieb- 
ana, are purely Christian subjects treated in styles possibly 
influenced by Muslim miniature painting or book illustration. 
The most celebrated example, known as the “Saint-Sever 


Apocalypse”’, is in the collection of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
in Paris. 


Mamluk Arts 


Egypt and Syria were wealthy during the Mamluk period and 
museum collections of Islamic art generally abound with 
Mamluk metalwork and glass. Some of the oldest remaining 
carpets are Mamluk. The arts of the Mamluk period achieved 
a high level of technical perfection bur were often lacking in 
originality, however. The so-called “Baptistére de Saint Loyis” 
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(c. 1310) is the most impressive example of inlaid metalwork 
preserved from this period. Several Mamluk illustrated manu- 
scripts, such as the Magamat (1334) in the Nationalbibliothek, 
Vienna, display an amazing ornamental sense in the use of 
colour on gold backgrounds. Mamluk mosque lamps provide 
some of the finest examples of medieval glass. The wooden 
objects made by Mamluk craftsmen were widely celebrated for 
the quality of their painted, inlaid, or carved designs. And the 
bold inscriptions that decorate the hundreds of remaining, 
bronzes testify to the Mamluks’ mastery of calligraphy. 


Persian Painting 


A new period of Persian painting began in the Mongol era, 
and, even though here and there one can recognize the impact 
of Seliug painting, on the whole it is a limited one. Although 
the new style was primarily expressed in miniature painting, it 
isknown from literary sources that mural painting flourished 
aswell. Masterpieces of Persian literature were illustrated: first 
the Shah-nameh (Book of Kings) by the eleventh-century poet 
Ferdowsi and then, from the second half of the fourteenth 
century, lyrical and mystical works, primarily those by the 
twelfth-century poet Nezami. Historical texts or chronicles 
such as the Jami‘ al-tawarikh (Universal History of Rashid al- 
Din) were also illustrated, especially in the early Mongol 
period. 

The first major monument of Persian painting in the Mon- 
gol period is a group of manuscripts of the Jami’ al-tawarikh. 
The miniatures are historical narrative scenes. Stylistically they 
ate related to Chinese painting — an influence introduced by 
tie Mongols during the I|-Khanid period. Chinese influence 


“an sull be discovered in the masterpiece of fourteenth-centu ry 
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Persian painting, the so-called Demotte Shaki : 
strated between 1320 and 1360, with its 56 ase 
tures. The compositional complexity of these nce 
attributed to the fact that several painters probabl Wer 
involved and that the artists drew from a wide vary 1 
different stylistic sources (e.g. Chinese, European, and loc 
Iranian traditions). It is the earliest known illustrative wox 
that sought to depict in a strikingly dramatic fashion th 
meaning of the Iranian epic. Its battle scenes, its description 
of fights with monsters, and its enthronement scenes ate al 
powerful representations of the colourful and often crue 
legend of Iranian kingship. The artists also tried to expres 
the powerlessness of humanity confronted by fate in a series ot 


mourning and death scenes. 

The Demotte Shah-namebh is but the most remarkable ofa 
whole series of fourteenth-century manuscripts, all of which 
suggest an art of painting in search of a coherent style At the 
very end of the period a manuscript such as thar of the poems 
of Sultan Ahmad still exhibits an effective variety of estab 
lished themes, while some of the miniatures in the Deutsch 
Staatsbibliothek, Berlin, and in the Topkapi Saray, Istanbul, 
illustrate the astounding variety of styles studied or copied by 
Persian masters. 


A more organized and stylistically coherent period in Per 


sian painting began around 1396 with the Khwaju Kermani 
manuscript and culminated between 1420 and 1440 in the 
paintings produced by the Herat school, where the emperor 
Baysungur created an academy in which classical Iranian 
literature was codified, copied, and illustrated. Although sev- 
eral Shah-ndamehs are known from this time, the mood of these 
manuscripts is no longer epic but lyrical. Puppet-like figures 
almost unemotionally engage !n a var ety of activities always 
set in an idealized garden or palace depicted against a rich gold 
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backer 
mi noel of semtous pleasure that ali 
lor what is represented i | Sep icteaeyaren Pocky, 
: 7 1s not the real world but a divine 
paradise in the guise of a royal palace or garden. At its best, as 
in the Metropolitan Museum Nezami, this style of Persian 
painting succeeds in defining something more than mere 
otnamental colourfulness. It expresses in its controlled lyricism 
a fascinating search for the divine, similar to the search of such 
epic characters as Nezami, Rumi, or Hafezt; at times earthly 
and vulgar, at other times quite ambiguous and hermetic, but 
often providing a language for the ways in which human 
beings can talk about God. 
Another major change in Persian painting occurred during, 
the second half of the fifteenth century at Herat under Husayn 
Baygara. This change is associated with the first major painter 
of Islamic art, Behzad and his school. In the Garrett Zafar- 
nameh (c. 1490), the Egyptian Cairo National Library’s Bu- 


stan (1488), or the British Museum’s Nezami (1493-4), the 


f the earlier lyric style were endowed 


stereotyped formulas 0 
nviron- 


new vitality. Behzad’s interest in observing, his e 
more realistic poses and 


His works also 
f the 


with | 
men resulted in the introduction of 
f daily life or genre elements. 
pretation © 


by chance that 


numerous details 0 
reflect a concern for a psychological inter 


scenes and events depicted. It is thus not 
portraits have been attributed to Behzad. 


Ottoman Arts 


Dunng the late period of Islami 
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There are several distinctive Ottoman schoo "| 
Iznik, Rhodian, and Damascus ware Their dif ) 
intimately tied to that of architectural ceramic fall 
such as that which transformed Istanbul's Rustem Pisin, 
que. Both in technique and in design, Ottoman ceramic 
the only major examples of pottery produced in the ly 


IslAmic period. | 
Ottoman miniature painting does not compare in qty 
with Persian painting, which originally influenced the Tutkst 
school. Yet Ottoman miniatures do have a character of theu 
own, either in the almost folk-art effect of religious mag 
in the precise depictions of such daily events miltan 
expeditions or great festivals. Among the finest examples 
the lacter is the manuscript Surname-1 Vehbi, painted by 
Abdulcelil Levni in the early eighteenth century. 
The production of metalwork, wood inlaid with ivory, Usak 
carpets, and textiles flourished under the Ottomans, both in 
Istanbul workshops sponsored by the sultan and in numerous 


Provincial centres. 


Safavid Painting 


The Satavid period marks the last significant development of 
Islamic are in Iran, for after the middle of the seventeenti 
century original creativity disappeared in all mediums. Rugs 

and objects in silver, gold, and enamel continued to be made 
and exhibited a considerable technical virtuosity, even when 
they were lacking in inventiveness. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Possibly for the 
first time in Islamic art, painters were conscious of historical 
styles. Miniatures from the past were collected, copied, aia 
imitated. Patronage, however, was fickle. A roya] whim would 
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gather painters together or exile them. Many names of painters 
have been preserved, and there is little doubt that the whim of 
patrons was being countered by the artists’ will to be socially 
and economically independent as well as individually recog- 
nized for their artistic talents. 
Three major painting styles, or schools (excludin ganumber 
of interesting provincial schools), existed in the Safavid period. 
One school of miniature painting is exemplified by such 
masterpieces as the Houghton Shah-nameh (completed in 
1537), the Jami’ Haft owrang (1556-1665), or the illustra- 
tions to stories from Hafez. These large, colourful miniatures 
were all executed in a grand manner. Their compositions are 
complex; individual faces appear in crowded masses; there is 
much diversification in landscape; and, despite a few ferocious 
details of monsters or of strongly caricaturized poses and 
expressions, these book illustrations are concerned with = 
cdealized vision of life. The sources of this school lie oe ts 
Timurid academy. Behzad, Sultan Muhammad, Sheykhza Pa 
Mir Sayyid ‘Ali, Aqa Mirak, and Mahmud Musavvir con 
each in his own way, the ideal of a balance 


ued and modified, | 3 
between an overall composition and precise rendering of ¢ 
“ of Safavid painting 


The miniatures of the second tradition ete 
seem at first to be like a detail out of the work of the Pp 


school. The same purity of colour, elegance of poses, ee 
details, and assertion of the individual figure 1s found. ate 
Reza and Reza ‘Abbasi (both active around 1600) excelled in 
extraordinary portrayals of poets, musicians, courtiers, and 
aristocratic life in general. 
eg sien of painting, the beautiful personages 
epcnpane tel iin 
the time. But it is in 


BS, mostly dating fro 
m the sevente 
enth 
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century, that the third aspect of Safavid Painting » 
interest in the depiction of minor events of bay i a 
stunning precision Safavid artists showed 4 Whole soc 
falling apart with a cruel sympathy totally absen ca 
literary documents of the time. 7 
While architecture and painting were the main artisn 
vehicles of the Safavids, the making of textiles and Carpet 
was also of great importance. It is in the sixteenth century tha 
a hitherto primarily nomadic and folk medium of the de. 
Orative arts was transformed into an expression of royal and 


urban tasks by the creation of court workshops. The predo- 


minantly geometric themes of earlier [ranian carpets were na 
abandoned entirely but tended to be replaced by vegeta 
animal, and even occasional human motifs. Great school 
of carpet-making developed particularly at Tabriz, Kashan 
and Kerman. 


Mughal Arts 


Mughal art was in continuous contact with Iran or, rathtt 
with the Timurid world of the second half of the fifteent 
century. The models and the memories were in Herat 0 
Samarkand, bur the artists were raided from Safavid Iran, 
and the continuous flow of painters from Iran to the Mughal 
Empire is a key factor in understanding Mughal painting. 
There appears to have developed what can only be called an 
Indo-Persian style, based essentially on che schools of Iran but 
affected by the individual tastes of the Indian rulers and by 
local styles. 
The kind of subject that tended to be illustrated was re- 
markably close to those used in Safavid history books — 
legendary stories, local events, portraits, and genre scenes. 
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gihat evolved quickly was a new manner of execution, and 
his style can be seen as early as about 1567, when the 
celebrated manuscript Dastan-e Amir Hamzeh (Stories of 
Amir Hamzeh) was painted (some 200 miniatures remain 
and are found in most major collections of Indian miniatures). 

Also notable are the Khamseh (Quintet) of Amir Khosrow of 
Delhi, and a manuscript of the Ne’mat-nameh (Book of 
Ne'mat) painted for a sultan of Malwa in the opening years 
of the sixteenth century. Its illustrations are derived from the 
Turkmen style of Shiraz but show clear Indian features 
adapted from the local version of the western Indian style. 

Traditional Iranian themes — battles, receptions, and feasts 
- acquired monumentality, not only because of the tnordi- 
nate size of the images but also because almost all of the 
objects and figures depicted were seen in terms of mass 
rather than line. Something of the colourfulness of Iranian 
panting was lost, but instead images acquired a greater 
expressive power. Mughal portraiture gave more of a sense 
of the individual than did the portraits of the Safavids. As in 
a celebrated representation of a dying courtier, Mughal! 
drawings could be poignantly naturalistic. Mood was im- 
portant to the Mughal artist - in many paintings of animals 
there is a playful mood; a sensuous mood is evident in the 
lust Muslim images to glorify the female body and the 
erotic, 

By the opening years of the sixteenth century, a new and 
"gorous style had come into being. Among the finest examples 
this ate a series illustrating the Bhagavata-Purana and the 
jp itcasibe of Bilhana. A technically more refined variant 

* this style, preferring the pale, cool colours of Persian 
“vation, a fine line, and meticulous ornamentation, is best 


Wi by a manuscript of the ballad Candamyana by 
aud (c. first half of the sixteenth century). 
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Although the Mughal dynasty came to power in India wi {n addition to such large manuscripts, books, generally 


Babur’s great ey Panipat in 1526, the Mughal Sy poetic works, with a smaller number of illustrations done 
was almost exclusively the creation of Akbar (1556-1605 


, by a single master artist were produced. In stvle the works 
who created a large atelier which he staffed with artis; : : 


| rend to be finely detailed and exquisitely coloured. Represent- 
recruited from all parts of India. The work covered a wi  _ingsome of the most delicate and refined works of the reien of 


variety of subjects: histories, romances, poetic works, myths Akbar are the Baharistan of Jami‘ (1595), a Khamseh at 
legends, and fables, of both Indian and Persian origin. The Neamt (1593), a Khamseh of Amir Khosrow (1598) cated 
earliest paintings (c. 1560-70) are illustrations of Tuti-nameh an Anwar-e Subayli (1595-6). 


(Parrot Book) and the Dastan-e Amir Hamzeh. The Tut Among the most elaborate works of the emperor Jehangir 
nameh shows the Mughal style in the process of formation (1605-27), who preferred portraiture to books, are the great 
the hand of artists belonging to the various non-Mugna court scenes showing him surrounded by courtiers. The com- 


positions have lost the bustle and movement so evident in the 
works of Akbar’s reign; the figures are more formally ordered, 
their comportment in keeping with the strict rules of etiquette 
of the Mughal court. Though many have magnificent borders 
decorated with a wide variety of floral and geometrical des- 
igns, the colours are subdued and harmonious, the bright 
slownng palette of the Akbari artist having, been abandoned. 
Jahangir honoured his painters, designating his favourite Abt 


traditions is clearly recognizable, but the style also reveals a 
intense effort to cope with the demands of a new patron. The 
transition is achieved in the Dastan-e Amir Hamzeh, quit 
unlike Persian work in its leaning toward naturalism and 
filled with swift, vigorous movement and bold colour. The 
forms are individually modelled; the figures are superbly 
interrelated in closely unified compositions, in which depth 


; , , ; ° ch atten- mi 22\, ; 
es ger a i. a ie pa — 4\ Hasan Nadir-uz-Zaman | ee: : “ Age’’); among a 
e expression oO ‘ : s rtfa) 
aoc Saas were some very important histor works i$ a perceptive noe ae a a - a — 
; 7 ; her. Ustad Mansur, designated Nadir-ul- “sr 
sclenie <csipr wi oak nm ae Ree produced studies of birds and animals which are 


iyeh (History of the House of Timur, c. 1580-85) and other 
works concerned with che affairs of the Timurid dynasty, t0 
which the Mughals belonged. Each of these contains several 
hundred illustrations, and the painter provides a picture of 
contemporary life and of the rich fauna and flora of India. | of Shab Jahan) and in several albums assembled for the 
Ir was in the illustrations to Persian translations of the | ‘bperor. Subjects include genre scenes, showing gather ings 
Hindu epics the Mahabharata and the Ramayana that of ascetics and holy men, lovers in a garden or On a terrace 
the Mughal painrer revealed to the full the richness of Musical parties, and a leuk eee ¢ ’ 
his imagination, and the Razs-nameh, as the Mahabharata 1659.) 799 Sals. From the ai O Aurangzeb 

YT), the standard of workmanship declined, how- 


ghal painting essentially c. 
y CAME to an e 
"gr of Shah “Alam I] (1759-1 806). 


unparalleled. 
Under Shah Jahan (1628-58), the style becomes noticeably 


reid. The best work is found in the Shahjabannameh (History 


of the age. 


the nd during 


| 
| 
! 
| 
is known in Persian, is one of the outstanding Masterpieces | Mr, and M 
; u 
| 
| 
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Traditions of craftsmanship established jn the 

arts came to full flower during the Mu Tt .i 

ate en ales Bae ee 6 Bhal Aynasy they success of an art object depended less on the local tradition 
je | ee made in the imperial workshops AD in * __ thanon the taste of the Europeans. Traditional techniques and 

contribution to Carpet weaving was the landscape Care designs of the decorative arts often had to be maintained 

reproduced pictorial themes inspired by miniature Day “artificially through government subsidies, for the local marker, 

* except in Morocco or India, was more easily seduced by 


Metal objects of sumptuous quality were also made, ay, | 
"second-rate European objects. 
During the period of occupation it was questioned whether 


example of which is a splendid, elaborately chiselled site 
century cup. Jade or jadeite was used together with cys alien techniques necessarily brought with them new forms. As 
make precious vessels as well as swor d and dagger hilt Ty various schools based on the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris 
greatest period for jade carving seems to have been th were formed, however, the faculties and the students suffered 
seventeenth century; a few outstanding examples associat? from constant uncertainty as to whether they should preserve 
with the emperors Jahangir and Shah Jahan are of simguls an art that was mostly artisanal or revolutionize it altogether. 
delicacy and perfection. The practice of inlaying jade, andao The results of dozens of new art schools and of a more 
stone, with precious or semi-precious stones became mor enlightened patronage than during the nineteenth century 
popular wich the reign of Shah Jahan. are less than spectacular, however, especially in painting. In 
The range of ornamental patterns used reflected architec spite of several interesting attempts to deal with calligraphy, 
tural decoration. They consisted mainly of arabesques ad with geometric designs, or with local folk arts, successes so far 
varied geometric patterns together with floral scrolls and othe have not been clearly identified. But Turkey, Jordan, Egypt, 
Morocco, Iraq, Pakistan, and Indonesia have all produced 


designs adapted from Indian traditions. From the seventeenth 
century, a type of floral spray became the most favoured moo! 
and was found on almost every decorated object. 


Va 


talented artists. 


European Influence and the Modern Period 


There had been European influence prior to European occt- 
pation: in Mughal India, European landscapes and Wester 
spatial concerns influenced painting in the eighteenth century; 
and Persian painting has exhibited constant Western influence 
since the seventeenth century. During European occupation of 
Muslim territory, there was a conscious revival of traditional 
decorative arts, but new techniques were often employed This 
especially occurred in India and Morocco, where the retail 


| 


| 











Islamic literatures exist over a Vas 
area, for they were produced wher 
rule J trer Mi 
Mr n 


chapter focuses on the literartut 
centre of Islam; Turkey and th 
Central Asia; and Arabic, the lang 
Indian vernaculars nevertheless co! 
Islamic literary subjects; a number 
Islamic lore were elaborated in Kashn 
and Muslim India can boast a fine ! 
and prose. Some fine Muslim short sto: 
in modern Malayalam. There is also : 
liceracure of Malaysia and in tha 
languages, including Swahili, while 
spora of Muslims has seen Islamic lite 


throughout the world. 
le “fSEs of the 


+ Layla al-Akhyaliyyah. 














In contrast to the th 
poets, who were depi 
hardship in the desert, 
Who Has Put Evil in His A 
This tradition of poetr 
the primary linguistic pre 
recorded text of the Qur’an. | 
a central place within the 
sultans, emirs, governors, ane 
the Islamic world, often bei 
authorities for public recitatios 
cially panepyrics). 
The earliest-known Arahic poet 
of poem marked by particular | 
pulse. The git'ah (‘segment’) w: 
devoted to a single theme or else c 
a particular occasion; the murthiyy 
poem. While many git’ahs are comy 
the structure of others suggests they at 
rer poetic performances. That lengthie: 
polythematic poem with a tripartite 
extend ro 100 lines or more. It co 
celebration of the tribe and its way ¢ 
mast, the poem's speaker comes across 
menr and muses nostalyically about time 
beloved. A second secrion (the rahal 
thus affording the opporrunim tor deser 
are among che most famous and t 
tradition of Arabic poetry, A secoon 
yradihy) comes third, in which one 
poses” ts proclaimed: boasts conde 
endurance of the tribe's fighters, che xen 
the beauty of 16 We 





of 105 people , 





: if gf >, 
wht wl . 
ey itl 
, ypu ) TUS 
feandin esentatives of the 
had been | in written 





Mer allagut ‘also known 

ong poems” and the Seven 
re tte allaqah ot sixth-century 
s the most famous line of poetry 


‘ommpanions, and let us weep for the 
nd an abode mid the sand-dunes 
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Hawmal 
sidub were the predominant forms of 
¢ only ones. The rajaz served several 
camel drivers’ songs, known as al- 
em composed in rajaz) was also 
and other types of didactic and 
poetic forms utlized the colloquial 
the quma, for example, and the 
an Peninsula, the zajal and the 
nderfully accurate picture of Al- 
period (eighth—ffteenth centuries), 
ration across North Africa CO the 


iticantly to both the elite and POp- 
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the Arabic poem Occurred tn 


BS NaDK alMala’ikah and 


asa “4 Stem thar Used 

} thered in ACE and repetition 
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1 wy 

cy and fuleler (“boasting | 

However, the traditional form of the gave one | en Oe canes » alec famous tor his 
— ae Se coe sh iL Misk Katur, the Ethiopian slave 
pen name of Bishara al-Khurt), Badav leben er sa theoreadh cums. Chile defeat in 

of Muhammad al-Ahmad), and Molva! oye ae tert @ CAT ano 

hold an important place tn the hearts a many | nea pnamary tacus of derision in this type of 
In genre, there were three type : te ta he community and the family has 
poetry: panegyric (madh), the praise ot the tt | amr extent in the protection of its women, 
a genre that was to become the | ie thew impugned. The Al-Nagu id (Flytings), 
expression during the Islamic period: | ban pene jousts between poets in Al-Mirbad. the 
whereby the poet takes verbal aim at the ev Hthe uty Al-Basrah (Basra), during the 
and impugns their honour (most often ® | “we level of invective to new heights 
women); and praise of the dead, or « ia ease smother gave birth to a fornicator: 
| Was « pygmy with stubby legs.’’ The 


The great master of the panegyric. 
wn found no shortage of targets in the 


most illustrious poet, is al-Mutanabhi (“He ¥ mt 
Be a Prophet”), who composed a famous © The great poet Abi; Nuwas even teases 
great tenth-century ruler of Aleppo, Say! alDi n whRashid over a scandal concerning the 
was adopted immediately in the cause of Isla w mealenies of lite in the Arabic-speaking world 
seventh-century poet Hassan ibn Thatit, ofte | ventury, however, rendered most attempts 
“the Prophet's poet”, composed panegyncs erous, though this did not prevent the Iraqi 
hammad, initiating a tradition of poems ir wi Nawwab trom taking por shots at the rulers 
Prophet that continued throughout the ensuing cet ie “The son of Ka*bah is having sex./The 
With the first dynasty of caliphs, the Umayyads on hold.” 
eri i the lite and courage of a tribal comrade 


became a mayor propaganda device. The publ 


of poenis thar record the policies and vxtui mon for the earliest elegies in Arabic. 


e a means of public affirmation of the 


t afl 


continued into the ‘Abbasid period. With Abt Rl he bears 
tlae panegyric became the supreme manitestane eb bite and ws rulers, A particular topic of commu- 
iN poetic creativity toward elaboration in imagery s ‘. , 
thar was subsumed under the heading of Ault" femmes mt fall of an entire city to enemy forces, such 
of figurative language). As an important source oy ; Wea cdegy of che ninth-century poet [bn al-Rumi 
the panegyric — now extolling both the state of the » ed Mtawah ws an army of slave labourers. Through 
ruled and the glory of the ruler’s “wn persemame ~ bec, : aie Wb emury and into the twenty-first, the elegy 
Major Mode of EXxpressiON 10 Peele POEM UNO BE 16 . wel © el is purpose as an expression of personal 
~ “S Wowker communal grief and steadtastness; 


century. 
| mS -« 4 
ee 119% “And He Came Home ... 








ina Shroud"), by the Palestinian pues uy 


modern example. 
To these three poetic genre 
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we ob toast pores (uediyyat) also emerged, to 
ceemmmmnty by the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid 
jenes HF wene Ot the morning departure 1s 


obj x" 


from the opening section 


very vigorous Arabic poetic trac a tk Oren 
emphasis was on how poets speaker's companions are the 
aspects of nature and often in unting dog. Ab Nuwas’s divan 
imagery that likened attributes , Scategory, and a noted practi- 

another. The images of camels ; ats eritte [ba al-Mu’tazz. 

poets, such as Imru’ al-Qays, are indulged in by the Arab poet for 
strong link in Islam between the Wi contemplation found a fruitful source 
that elaborate descriptions of atte Mim’s pointed comments on the ephemer- 
replicate within their own palace: peta witht theme, but also-in the 
come would become, and remain. juest tor a more individual mode of 
Aeatsic poeny. Tegal a While many poets comeibaseet co 
by the romantic pocts of the twentit \/Atahiyah whose name is most closely 
Mahmud Taha’s poem Ughnivah rifivve BRP pein ehh). aaa seep 
As the ceremonial gasidah during the Ee ey . ame 
became more and morc the realm of paney he great historical figures of yesteryear 
within the pre-Islamic tradition - wine, h ammon abode in the grave: = — 
maxims — emerged as separate genres I Iho among humanity ts immortal?” With 
Although the Qur'an made injunctions agai * arn, the homiletic aspect ts blended with 
| Ton eniplation and pessimism: for him life ts an 


ing, the sheer number of poetic divans (colle 
contain sections devoted to khaviriyyat 


trates the exrent to which poetry could be used s 


religious orthodoxy. This reached its height 


was: “Ho, pour me a glass of wine, and cont 
wine!/Do not do it in secret, when it can be g 


open.” The imagery of the wine poem 
framework tor the poetry of the Sufi (myst 


that of che Egyprian Ibn al-Fand. His mysox 


a 
*> 


mennons not only wine (now acting as 
east 46> ® 


achievemenr of a transvendent state 
theme of the absent beloved 





RE 


Win 


> wie, eee sf 1 


UN there | 
jammed Gt love poetry called ‘Udhri, named 


ry 


» has been present in the Arabic poetix 
varhest poems committed ro written form. 
ment, the nomadic lifestyle, and the need tor 

Joenmnbute to a poetic vision that focuses on 

j seem leek and nostalgia. During the Islamic 

i. beerenpwed approach to love was adapted and 


A 


o =, 


| Mme wrehach the poet Jamil, one of its best-known 
e we termed In these puems the lover spends a 
{ aeet ced inging . 
Pinang fog 
6 fur the beloved, who is 
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fyrannical and cruel (aiming arrows at the hean and 
et remai o 
y mains the object of worship and adoration, Ty. 
cen tl 
; turtes of recorded Arabic Poetry are replete with colle. 
Of poetry written by ‘Udhtri poets, all of whomare knownly, 
name that incorporates their beloved’s: Jamil Buthiny 


Mayjnun Layla, Kuthayyir ‘Azzah. 
Another strand of love poetry, ‘Umari, named for the pr 

‘Umar ibn Abi Rabi’ah - whose poems reveal much cls 

contact with the beloved and reflect a strongly narcisisn 


attitude on the part of the poem's speaker - emerged » 
ban centres early in the Islamic era. With the 


passage of time, elements from these two strands were blended 
into a unified tradition of the Arabic love poem (ghazal). ii 
Bashshar ibn Burd’s divan contains love poems of both types, 


while Abg Nuwas composes verses involving homosexual and 
hips. The genres of zajal and muwashshah 


Arabia’s ur 


bisexual! relations 
thar originated in Muslim Spain blended ‘Umari and ‘Udhi 
themes with songs and popular poems in Romance dialects 
The ghazal has remained popular into the modern period. 
The twentieth century produced significant change in Arabi 
love poetry. The Syrian diplomat and poet Nizar Qabban 
managed in a single career to become the Arab world's 
primary love poet and a commentator on political controver- 
sies: ‘“‘Ah, my love!/What is this nation of ours that can treat 
love like a policeman?” New initiatives in imagery and mood 
were fostered by romantic poets such as Khalil Jubran (more 
ea ioe in et as Khalil Gibran), Iliyya Abi 
The major break ie ee ie eu Den 

n came tn the aftermath of the 

Second World War. The metrical experiments undertaken 
the Iraqi poets Nazik al-Mala’ikah and en a ertaken Dy 
in the 1940s, the translation into Arabic of the eee 

1 , e 
segments of Sir James Frazer’s The Golden Bough: A Scud 
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Comparative Religion ( 
hae 11922) Roa T.S, Eliot’s poem The Waste 
» Especially repardinge 
and Falestine, stimulated the development of en vel oe 
‘ Nircly ne 

lag a a and content of the poem and the role = 

D . Jawtiq Zayyad, Fadwa Tugan, Samih al-Qasim, and 
Rashid Husayn all addressed themselves to the injustices they 
saw in Palestinian daily life, while Mahmud Darwish’s work 
encapsulated the fate of his fellow Palestinians through vivid 
depictions of their losses, their defiance, and their aspirations. 
Other poets, such as the Iraqi ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Bayan, 
expressed their commitment to the cause of revolutionary 
change on a broader canvas. 

Beirut in the 1950s witnessed the creation of the poetry 


Poetry”). At ifs core were Yusuf al-Khal and 
guably the mest 


In 1¢s radical 


proup Shi'r (° f 
Adonis (the pen name of ‘Ali Ahmad Sa’id), ar 
odern Arabic poetry. ar 
pproach to poetic form (including the prose poem) anc te 
) . ro asc ' 
experiments with language and imagery, this sF a re 
blemanc of the many new directions that Arabic poe 2 iieile 
vets such as the tebanese Khalil Haw! an 

sh ‘Abd al-Sabur lett hehind them divans that 
we already acknowledged as rwentieth-century Classics of 
Arabic poetry. Among the notable poets taking poetry in 
new directions at the curn of the twenty-first century were 
the Syrian Muhammad al-Maghut, the Moroccan Muham- 
mad Bannis, the Iraqi Sa’di Yusuf, and the Egyptians Mu- 


hammad ‘Afifi Matar and Amal Dunqul. 


influential figure in m 
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the utterances of soothsayers (kubhan), which are in th 

characteristic form of a pre-Islamic discourse known as Sa) 

(usually translated as “rhyming prose” but almost certainly 

very early form of poetic expression) also used in the Qur'y 

There were also accounts of the pre-Islamic peninsular tribes 

and their great battles, the so-called Ayyam al-‘Arab (“Bank 

Days of the Arabs’’), characteristic of the genre of the khahar 
(‘‘report’’). Along with the collections known as Hadith (ac. 
counts of the Prophet’s sayings and actions) and Sahih (the 
second most important source of Islamic law and practice after 
the Qur’an itself), these reports also became part of the 
collections of maghdazi (accounts of the Prophet’s raids during 
his lifetime) and sirah (biographies of the Prophet). 

A major feature of premodern prose literature in Arabic was 
adab, a term that in modern usage is translated as “literature 
but which also implies a close linkage between the act of 
writing and the manners and norms of a community. In the 
case of Arabic, that community consisted of functionaries of 
the Islamic court, especially bureaucrats and chancery offi- 
cials. With the elaboration of caliphal and other varieties of 
court life, the adib (‘‘litterateur”), the practitioner of adab, 

joined forces with the zadim (“boon companion”’) and the 
zarif (‘‘arbiter of taste and fashion”’) in providing both enlight- 
enment and entertainment for the ruler. The adab prepared 
codes of conduct and practice for the secretariat, which was 
growing in conjunction with the administrative needs of the 
ever-expanding Islamic dominions, and produced useful (and 


often diverting) materials. 

The arts and subgenres of ada were brought to new levels 
of sophistication in the ninth century by one of Arabic litera- 
ture’s greatest figures, ‘Amr ibn Bahr, whose physical ugliness 
led him to be forever known by the nickname al-Jahiz (“The 
Man with Boggling Eyes’’); and during the tenth and eleventh 
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centuries by Abit Hayyan al-Ta whidi, one of Arabic’s greatest 
stylists. A prodigious polymath, al-Jahiz compiled anthologies 
of poetry and anecdote about animals (Kitab al-hayawan) and 
msets (Kitab al-bukhala’), wrote essays (rasa’il) on every 
conceivable topic, and produced a highly influential work 
of criucism, Kitab al-bayan wa al-tabyin (Book of Clarity 
and Clarification). What sets his work apart is his tocal 
mastery of a clear and concise Arabic style and his great 
predilection for digression. Aba Hayyan al-Tawhidi wrote a 
renowned anthology of anecdotes, Kitab al-imta’ wa al- 
mi anasah (Book of Enjoyment and Bonbomie), and an often 
cuttilous commentary on cultural and political infighting, 
Kitab mathalib al-wazirayn (Book on the Foibles of the Twe 
Ministers). 
Many other court officials, bureaucrats, and arbiters of 
public discourse also contributed fo a continuing process 
whereby information, opinion, and entertainment — manuals, 
discourses on the Qur’an, collections of anecdotes and poetry, 
snd essays on specialist topics - were placed at che disposal of 
heeducated elite of the courts within the Islamic dominions, 
Ibo Qutaybah’s Kitab ‘uyun al-akhbar (Book of Springs of 
Information, or Book of Choice Narratives), which prc 
awailable to its readers information and anecdote on a or 
ninety of ropics (eloquence, friendship, asceticism, and 22H 
is one of the earliest examples of the 


etiun on women), h fe 
was Cnaracter- 


Curious yer engaging variety of materials that | 
snc of the court’s literary salons (nzajalis). The Kitab al- 
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the perils of passion — the theme of love was especially 
popular. Sheikh al-Nafzawi’s Al-Rawd al-‘atir fi nuzhat gi 
khatir (The Perfumed Garden Concerning the Heart's Do. 
lights) is, thanks to the interest of Sir Richard Burton (who 
translated it under the title The Perfumed Garden of the 
Cheikh Nefzaoui), widely known in the English-speaking 
world as a classic among sex manuals. 

Speakers and writers of other languages who became Mus- 

lims and worked in the various offices of the court also trans- 
lated works into Arabic. The eighth-century Persian scholar 
Ruzbih, who adopted the Arabic name Ibn al-Mugaffa’, trans- 
lated a collection of animal! fables about kingship, Kalilah wa 
Dimmnah (Kalilah and Dimnah). Much of the Hellenistic heritage 
was also translated from Greek into Arabic and stored in the 
great Baghdad library Bayt al-Hikmah (“House of Wisdom }. 
There was also a tradition of historical and geographical wrt- 
ing. Especially notable is al-Mas’udi’s Muri al-dhahab wa 
ma'adin al-jawahir (The Meadows of Gold and Mines of Gems), 
in which he traces the history of the world up to his own time. 
The tradition of writing histories of enormous scope continued 
throughout the ensuing centuries, with famous contributions by 
Ibn Miskawayh, Ibn al-Athir, Ibn Kathir, and Ibn Khaldun, 
whose introduction to his history A/l-Mugaddimah, which 
soughr to explain the basic factors in the historical development 
of the Islamic countries, is generally acknowledged as a major 
milestone in historical studies. 

The hay has been the inspiration for a school of travel 
narrative, a genre for which the Arabs are well known (and of 
which the series of tales recounted by Sindbad the Sailor, a late 
addition to The Thousand and One Nights, is an apt reflec- 
tion). Some of the best known are Ibn Jubayr’s Rihlah (Trq- 
vels), a somewhat hyperbolic account of the curiosities he 
encountered on his journey from Grenada to Mecca, and Ibn 
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puritah's narrative of his travels from Tangier to Mecca and 
onto China and back, Tuhfat al-nuzzar fi ghara’ib al- amsdr 
wv ab al-asfar (Beholder's Delight Concerning Strange 
Cines and Incredible Travels). Others composed narratives 
wolving travel into the worlds of the imagination. The 
dventh<entury Andalusian poet Ibn Shuhayd, for example, 
volaed his Risalat al-tawabi’ wa al-zawabi' (Epistle on Famil- 
ur Spirits and Demons) to converse with the spirits of his 
poetic forebears. 

One genre that is specific to the Arabic literary tradition is 
the nagamah, a form of narrative that emerged during the 
ienth century out of several already existing trends. It was a 
ysitor to the court of Rayy in fran, al-Hamadhani, who 
managed to combine the new aesthetics of style — especially 
the adoption of saj‘- with attractive vignettes of social and 
relecrual life into a totally new genre. Developed by his great 
cessor al-Harin into a vehicle for tremendous feats of 
sylsie virtuosity, the maqamah genre was a much-favoured 
node of prose expression for the intellectual elite of the 
Arabx:speaking, world until the latter half of the twentieth 
Ie A: f 
Ammues within Arab societies toward appropriateness - 
language use and performance mode long excluded popular 


bic literary canon. Until the advent of 
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The development of modern Arabic fiction took place with 
in a cultural context in which two major forces were in sag 
interest in the products and critical methods of wath 
literary traditions and a search for inspiration in the Araby 
literary heritage. The short story was the first to adapt itself 
Early Egyptian pioneers such as ‘Abd Allah Nadim and 
Mustafa Lutfi al-Manfaluti published vignettes that cast a 
critical eye on the habits and foibles of their fellow country- 
men, while in Lebanon Khalil Jubran (Khali! Gibran) and later 
Mikha’il Nu’aymah analyzed the problems of family life and 
broader societal issues, such as the role of the clergy and 
problems of emigration. A major advance in short-story 
writing occurred in the early and mid-twentieth century with 
a group of Egyptian writers, the Jama’at al-Madrasah Ha- 
dithah (‘‘New School Group”), of whom Yahya Haqqi and 
Mahmud Tahir Lashin were the most accomplished. 

Writers in other regions developed their own local tradi- 
tions; these include the Palestinian Khalil Baydas, the Tunisian 
‘Ali al-Du’aji, the Iraqi Dhu al-Nun Ayyub, and the Lebanese 
Tawfiq Yusuf ‘Awwad. Women writers also began to con- 
tribute short stories that provided new insights into issues of 


family and society; among such pioneers were Suhayr al- 
Qalamawi of Egypt, Ulfar Idilbi of Syria, and Samirah ‘Azzam 
of Palestine. 

Two writers, by their concentration on the art of the short 
story, came to be widely acknowledged as masters of the craft: 
Yusuf Idris of Egypt and Zakariyya Tamir of Syria. Beginning 
a writing career in the 1950s, Idris recounted the realities of the 
life of the poor and, as political oppression grew, added 
symbolic portrayals of oppression and alienation that encap- 

sulated an entire era in contemporary Arab societies. Zakar- 
iyya Tamir’s contributions to the genre tended to be concerned 
with a highly terse and symbolic representation of the callous 
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oditierence of authority and os . 
through nightmarish visions of ees racy, often expressed 
At the beginning of the twenty-first century, the short 
vasby farthe most popular literar y genre in the Arab Orne 
was also frequently adapted for film and television. oe 
guished contributors to the genre included Ahmad Buzufur 
(Buztur) of Morocco, Hasan Nasr of Tunisia, Haydar Havdar 
of Syria, Fu'ad al-Tikirli and Muhammad Khudayyir of Iraq, 
Layla al-’Uthman of Kuwait, and Yahya al-Tahir ‘Abdallah, 
Muhammad al-Bisati, Salwa Bakr, and Ibrahim Aslan of 
Egypt. 
Through the popularity of early cranslations into Ara bic of 
works of European fiction and imitations of them by Arab 
wntets, the novel rapidly established a place for itself in che 
itmic world. Among the earliest examples in Arabic were 
Ghuhet al-hagg (1865; Forest of Truth), an idealistic allegory 
ho edom, and Al-Huyam fiji 
set during the sevent 
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autobiographical travel narrative as a MEANS t0 compare 

criticize contemporary societies. Those critica| features 

even more marked in Muhammad al-Muwayliti’s Hay 
Tsa ton Hisham (1907; Isa ibn Hisham’s Tab) 2 high 
sarcastic account of turn-of-the-century Egypt under Brits 
occupation. 

The novel in Arabic developed at a different pace in differen 
regions. An important moment in the Egyptian tradinon wa 
the 1913 novel Zaynab by “a peasant Egyptian”. It presen 
the reader with a nostalgic picture of the Egyptian countrysids 
which serves as the backdrop for the fervent advocacy oft 

need for women’s education. The author, Muhammad Huson 
Haykal, wrote the work while studying in France, an he 
influence of European Romantic narrative traditions 1s clear. 
Elsewhere, novel writing was initiated at a later date: in Lraqhy 
Mahmud Ahmad al-Sayyid with Fi sabil al-eaway (1721; on 
the Marriage Path); in Algeria by Ahmad Rida Huhu with 
Ghadat umm al-qura (1947; Maid of the City) and in Mot 
occo by ‘Abd al-Majid ibn Jallun with Fi al-tufulah (19575 In 
Childhood). 

The development of nationalism coupled with developments 
in education and interest in other literary traditions spurted 
the novel’s development during the 1930s. Early publications 
were Taha Husayn’s fictionalized autobiography, Al-Ayyatt 
(3 parts, 1929-67; The Days), and the republication of Hay- 
kal’s Zayzab in 1929. The following decade saw the appeat- 
ance of works by Tawfiq al-Hakim (notably ‘Awdat al-nh 
[1933; Return of the Spirit] and Yawmryyat na’ib fi al-aryal 
{1937; Diary of a Country Prosecutor; English translation. 
The Maze of Justice}), Ibrahim al-Mazini, ‘Abbas Mahmadal- 
‘Aqqad, Mahmud Taymur, and Mahmud Tahir Lashin, Much 


influenced by these important literary figures, a young philo- 
sophy graduate from Cairo University began to explore the 
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novel genre, and in 1939 the first novel of Naguib Mahtouz 
(Nab Mahfue) appeared: ‘Abarth al-agdar (Fates' Mockery). 
Mahfouz, who in 1788 became the first Arab writer to WIN 
the Nobel Prize for Literature, is acknowledged as the writer 
who bought the Arabic novel to a stage of complete maturity 
and acceptance within the Ara bic-speaking world, The sovi.l 
realsm of hus early “quarters” novels, each one set in 33 
diferent section (quarter) of the old city of Cairo, culminated 
inthe ustly famous Cairo Trilogy '1956-7). He then turned to 
4 more symbolic mode (with examples such as A/-Liss wa <a/- 
blah {1961; The Thief and The Dogs] and Thartharah fave 
al Nil|1966; Chatter on the Nile|). Thereafter he participated 
wih the members of a younger novelistic generation in a 
any of explorations of newer modes and styles, while sell 
casting a critical eye On developments in his homeland and 
on the major issues confronting the citizens of the 
doping world. Today, the novel genre flourishes st 
vgrte Aab word: indeed, to the Egyptian critic oe et 
‘h swenty-fifst century marked “the ¢ra of 
te being, OF Ue l-riwayah 
to cite the itle of his book Zaman 4 , 
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scene was lively and varied. Drama spread to other region 
through the visits of troupes from both Western countries anf 
Egypt itself. Slapstick and singing and dancing were popular 
but there were few plays of a more literary or textual aspec, 
The Egyptian writer Tawfiq al-Hakim, who published his 
earliest plays under the pseudonym Husayn Tawhig, answered 
this need, publishing a series of lengthy plays based on themes 
culled from Greek legend, the Qur’an, and Middle Eastemn 
history in the 1930s. 

The first of the plays was Abl al-kahf (English translation 
Tawfig al-Hakim’s The People of the Cave), based on the 
legend of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, who emerge from: 
prolonged period of sleep to find themselves living in te 
Christian era. Ah/ al-kahf is probably based on the interpreta 
tion of this story in the Qur’an. Attempts to perform this pla 
revealed at once a tension between a quest for a “literary’ 
tradition of Arabic drama based on the form of the language 

that is standard throughout the Arab world, and the naturd 
desire to employ colloquia! dialects and portray the immediate 
and pressing social and political issues of the day ~ a tension 
that has continued to dog Arabic drama ever since. As al- 
Hakim’s career proceeded, he undertook a number of expetr 
ments in an attempt to reconcile these tensions. His most 
memorable experiment was his attempt to forge what he 
termed a ‘‘third language’’, which achieved a cleverly crafted 
level between the literary and the colloquial through the use of 
syntactic and lexical elements common to both. The result 
allowed a play to be read on the page as a literary text and to 
be acted on stage as a somewhat lofty version of the colloquial. 
Al-Hakim was one of the favourite authors of Egyptian 
President Gamal! Abdel Nasser, and the two decades after 
1952, when Nasser came to power, have come to be reg- 
arded as a kind of ‘‘golden era” for not merely Egyptian 
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drama but Arabic drama as a whole. Beginning in the 1950s 
yqd 1960s with Nu‘man ‘Ashar, who presented the Egyptian 
public with insightful analyses of its class structure and 
vaues, @ series of dramatists, among them Sa’d al-Din 
Watbah, Mahmud Diyab, and ‘Ali Salim, penned in the 
colloquial dialect of Cairo dramatic texts that were highly 
successful on stage. Another contributor in this period was 
Yusuf Idris, whose celebrated play Al-Farafir (1964; The 
Farfoors, or The Flipflap) combined elements of traditional 
comic forms of dramatic presentation with such Brechtian 
eflects as the presence of an “author” as a stage character 
and the use of theatre-in-the-round staging. Alfred Faraj 
took a somewhat different course, invoking tales and in- 
adents from history and folklore (and especially from The 
Thousand and One Nights) in order to illustrate contem- 
porary political and social realities. His works, in a more 
lterary Arabic than that adopted by his fellow dramatists, 
gained a broad audience throughout the Arabic-speaking 
world, Even within the less-fertile environment of the 1980s 
and 1990s, a younger generation of Egyptian dramatists 
made notable contributions to the genre, among them Mu- 


hammad Salmawi and Lenin al-Ramli. 
These patterns of development were echoed elsewhere in the 


Arab world. In Syria the leading dramatist was Sa’dallah 
annus, whose works made important contributions to the 
development of experimental theatre in the Arab world, in 
paricular the relationship of stage to audience. Staged in the 
dhemath of the Arab-Israeli Six-Day War of June 1967, 
Holt samar min ail al-kbamis min Huzayran (1968; Sotree 
* the Fifth of June) was a devastating commentary on the 
\ 8 
) : deleat. Mughamarat ra’s al-mamluk Jabir (1971; The 
mite of Mamluk Jabir’s Head) and Al-Malik buwa al. 
nal (1977. The King’s th Kj : ; 
e King) continued his ongoing 
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experiments with theatre dynamics through what he 
masrah al-tasyis (“theatre of politicization”), 

In Palestine, there were plays that reflected the rs 
conflicts that were part of daily life, such as Mu‘: Ba 
Thawrat al-Zanj (1970; The Zany Revolt\ and 
Samih al-Q4sim’s Qaragash (1970). The tightly 
circumstances in which the Palestinians lived also leds 
appearance of the Hakawati theatre troupe, which 
villages and performed its own plays in a variety 0! i 
spaces through the turn of the twenty-first centu 
Tunisian writer ‘Izz al-Din al-Madani, one of the 
fruitful contributors to the history of modern Arabi 
ma during the twentieth century, composed a sie 
plays that were both experimental and popular, they 
cluded Thawrat sahib al-himar (1971; The Donkey " 
er’s Revolt) and Diwan al-Zanj (1973, The & 
Collection). Moroccan theatre was represented at the 


PR om 


of the twenty-first century primarily by the multi-talemte 
al-Tayyib al-Siddiqi, who adapted textual materials cull 
from the heritage of the past, as in Diwan Sidi Ane 
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The main literary achievement of the Ghazn 
however, was that of Ferdowsi (died 1020), H, 


inherited tales and legends about the Persian kings « 

Shab-nameh, which deals with the history of ia 

beginnings and contains between 35,000 and 6( 

short rhyming couplets. A large part of the work 

tales of the hero Rostam and the struggle betwe 

Turan (the central Asian steppes). The poem is of 

ered the masterptece of Persian national literature 

attempts have been made to emulate it in Iran, 

Turkey. 

Other epic poems, on a variety of subjects, were 

during the eleventh century. The tales of Alexander | 

and his journeys and poetical romances were popula 
These were soon superseded, however, by the great ro 
epics of Nezami of Ganja (died c. 1209), in Caucasia. TI 
work of his Khamseh (Quintet), Makhzan ol-asrar (Tre 

of Mysteries), is didactic in intention; the subjects of 
following three poems are traditional love stories. >The 
part of the Khamseh is Eskandar-nameh, which relates 
adventures of Alexander in Africa and Asia, as well as © 
discussions with the wise philosophers. Nezami's ability 
present a picture of life through highly refined language an 
wholly apt choice of images is quite extraordinary. Unsurpns 
ingly, Nezami’s work inspired countless poets’ imitanons 
different languages — including Turkish, Kurdish, and Urdu - 
while painters constantly illustrated his stories for centuries 


afrerward. 
In addition to epic poetry, the lesser forms, such as ch 


gasidah and ghazal, developed during the eleventh and owelfth 
centuries. Many poets wrote at the courts of the Seljugs and also 
at the Ghaznavid court in Lahore, where the poet Mas’ud-< 
Sa’d-e Salman (died 1121) composed a number of heartfelt 
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From the eleventh century onward what was to hew 
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-sinost 25 years in Multan (in present 
are still sung. While in 


the Mantiq ut-tayr (The Conference of the Birds), the ston 
30 birds who, in search of their spiritual king, journey chroug 


seven valleys. 


The most famous of the Persian mystical masnawis 5° 
Mawlana (‘Our Lord”) Jalal ad-Din ar-Rumi (died 127% | ee hs bvely ghazals 
and is known simply as the Masnavi. It comprises som  tave met the young Amir Khosrow of Delhi (died 1325), 
26,000 verses and is a complete encyclopaedia of all & | « sion of the most versatile authors to write in Persian, 
ld but in the entire realm of Persian culture. 


mystical thought, theories, and images known in the om 
teenth century. It is regarded by most of the Persian-readit ‘ 
orders of Sufis as second in importance only to the Quilt | " wrote panepyrics of seven successive kings of Delhi 
| Le ’ oF ; ce. 
| _- “unng Nezami’s Khamseh, introduced a novelistic 


Jalal ad-Din was also the author of love lyrics — inspired & 
love for the wandering mystic, Shams ad-Din of Tabry - | + he masnavi by recounting certain events of his 
| af " ' . 
| a ®poencal form. His ghazals contain many of the 
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plays, all handled fluently and presented in te: 


language. 
Fpics, panegyrics, and mystico-didactical p 
reached their finest hour by the end of the thir: 

the one genre to attain perfection slightly later wa: 

of which Mohammad Shams od-Din Hafez (died 

the incontestable master. Hafez lived in Shiraz, an 

collection of work — his divan contains about 400 

was soon acclaimed as the finest lyrical poetry eve 

Persian. He 1s an outstanding exponent of the ambig 

oscillating style that makes Persian poetry so attra 
different levels of experience are all expressed thr 
same images and symbols: the beloved is always cruel, 

a chaste virgin or a professional courtesan, or (as 
cases) a handsome young boy, or God himself - or ever 
political plane, the remote despot. The human beloved 
effortlessly be regarded as God’s manifestation; the 10s 
came a symbol of highest divine beauty and glory; the ni 
ingale represented the yearning and complaining soul; 
cup, and cupbearer became the embodiment of enraptutl 
divine love. No other Persian poet has used such comp! 
imagery on so many different levels with such harmonious a 
well-balanced lucidity. 

Hafez’s contemporary in Shiraz was the satirist ‘Obevd 
Zakant (died 1371), noted for his obscene verses and for h 
short *szasnau: called Mush o-gorbeh (Mouse and Cat), 2 
amusing political satire. With few new forms or means 0 
expression open to them, ‘Obeyd and other puers began 
ridiculing the classic models of literature: thus, Boshaq {died 
c. 1426) composed odes and ghazals exclusively on che subject 


of food. 


The last great centre of Islamic art in the region of Iran es 
the Timurid court of Herat, where Dowlatshah (died 1494 
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plays, all handled fluently ang Di cwenm 
language. oni 
sngesed his much-quated biographical work on Persian 


Epics, panegyrics, and mystico-didactg« r 
- et. The leading figure in this circle was ‘Abd or-Rahman 
deed 1492), who wrote an excellenr imitation of Neza- 





| reached their finest hour by the end of he . 
nre In perfection slightly , Reorersel " 

the eae BC Co attain pe fection light lateriny ass Kewerseh, enlarging it by the addition of two mystical 

of which Mohammad Shams o4-Din Hater dee sassies int 4 sepret called Haft oterang (The Seven Thrones 

“si Manor), Among his other works are biographies of the 


the incontestable master. Hafez lived in Shia. . 
we Sunds tnd, in imitation of Sa‘di, the Baharestan (Orchard 
. Written in prose interspersed with verses. Jami also 


collection of work — his divan contains about # 
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) finest lyrical poetry , | 
was soon acclaimed as the y - | fe treatises about literary riddles and various kinds of 
Persian. He is an outstanding a i ellectual games, of which Muslim society in the late fifteenth 
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different levels of experience are all expressed thn 
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effortlessly be regarded as God's manifestation, auroduced from Persian into Arabic as early as the eighth 
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he statesman’s craft 


rroduction fo ¢ 


imagery on so many different levels with such harmonin® 
ds. In the same period 


of Government), a good in 


well-balanced lucidity. 
Hafez’s contemporary in Shiraz was the sanrist ‘On 
Zakani (died 1371), noted for his obscene verses and te according (0 medieval {slamuc standar 3 
short wtasnavt called Mush o-gorbeh (Mouse and (£.% aod environment, even 4 mystic like al-Ghazali felt disposed [O 
me a Nasihat al-muluk (Counsel for Kings). Others, espe- 


amusing political satire. With few new forms or mei 
expression open to them, ‘Obeyd and oth er poets bese 
ridiculing the classic models of Iterature:- thus, Boshag si 
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cates BE . . 
story form (in which several unconnected takes ar 


together by a common framework or narrator device. » 
dl (Pir is 


ited from India, became as popular in Iran as it had bee 
Arabic-speaking countries. The Sendbad-nameh and 


szramebh (Parrot Book), which is based on Indian tales. 

good examples. The first comprehensive collection « 

taining prose is Jawamu’ al-hikayat (Collections of St 

‘Owfi (died c. 1230). 

Anecdotes were an important feature of the biogras 
literature that became popular in Iran and Muslin 

Biographies of the poets of a certain age or of a specifie 

were collected together. One of the most remarkable wor 

this field is Chahar magaleh (Four Treatises) by Nevar 

‘Aruzi, a writer from eastern Iran. Written in about 115b.th 

little book is an excellent introduction to the ideals of Persia 

literature and its writers, discussing in detail what is require’ 

to make a perfect poet. This tendency toward “anecdotal 

writing can also be observed in the cosmographical books and 
in some of the historical books produced in medieval Iran. The 
cosmography Nuzhat al-qulub (Pleasure of the Hearts), bs 
Hamdollah Mostowfi (died after 1340), underlined the mys- 
terious aspects of the marvels of creation and mixed folklor 
istic and scientific material. 

Historical writing proper had been begun by the Persians as 
early as the late tenth century, with Bal’ami’s abridged trans: 
lation of the vast Arabic chronicle by at-Tabari (died 923}. Its 
heyday in Iran, however, was the Il-Khanid period (mid: 
thirteenth to mid-fourteenth century). Iran was chen ruled 

by the successors of Genghis Khan, spurring interest in the 
history of pre-Islamic Central Asia, whence the rulers had 
come. Tartkh-e jehan-goshay (History of the World Conquer- 
or), by ‘Ata Malek Joveyni (died 1283), and favs’ at-tay ankh 
(Collector of Chronicles), by the physician and vizier Rashid 
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: al L318, are outstanding exa mples of histories 
m= valuable information. 


to poetry and serious prose work, Islamic 
= contains a great quantity of popular litera- 
-h the most tamous expression is Alf laylah wa 
wsand and One Nights), first translated into 


» as Hazur ufsumak (Thousand Tales). These fanciful 


vere later expanded with stories and anecdotes 
lad. Subsequently, some tales about rogues, 


tr. ind vagabonds were added in Egypt. Independenr 


ves. such as that of Sindbad the Sailor, were also 


re-lsidmic umes the Arabs had recounted tales of the 


rab ("Days of the Arabs”), which concerned their 


rs and had dwelt upon tales of the heroic deeds of 


i cher brave warriors. In [ran, many of the historical 
J myths had been borrowed and turned into high 


Secrwe. Accounts of the glorious adventures of 
Islamic times were afterwards retold 
y. Thus, the Dastan-e Amir 
le Hamzah ibn ‘Abd al 


ddition of more and 


5 from early 
opt iran, India, and Turke 

4. story of Muhammad’s unc 
ves slowly enlarged by the a 
The epics of Kéroglu are common to 


laouan and Turkish tradition; he was a noble warrior- 


“we sho became one of the central figures in folk literature 


Central Asia to Anatolia. 


“popular epics were composed in the late Middle Ages, 
~ Scher basis local traditions. One such epic was based 


* ‘atco-lranian legend of an eighth-century hero, Abu 
“i sum heroic figures, the Muslim peoples further 
stieactet ~ basically a type of low-class theo- 


A | ted Nawaddin He 3 ws i 
#0 Tadshik. “an Turkish, Juha in Arabic, and 
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Shortly after the introduction of the Printing pre, Tree i 
and Iran began to produce cheap hooks, somerimet Meen. “were fe the largest sense of the word. The feelings and 
containing popular romantic love stories or fairr whe | = “men were stated and interpreted; their oppres- 
é ae : ti praalems, : 
cording to Persian tradition, the last classic author teem a “1 4 “sp were a major theme 
’ ; , ate . rst decades Of the twenti 
was Jami, who died in 1492. The beginning of the cntems Rate ins of Powke”’ B 2 entieth century. The 
ial in the hist f the Muslim East | es Baharidied 951), though 
Saere et ne DN Ee : : mys tsacal in form, were of great influence; they dealr with 
the young Isma’il I founded the Safavid rule in Iran. anc events and appealed to a wide public. 
Shi‘ite persuasion of Islam was declared the state re A inch of modern Persian literature is closely con- 
Safavid Iran lost most of its artists and poets to the neght | e 4 group of Persian authors who lived in Berlin 
ing countries: there were no great masters of pocin = = fer World War. There they established che Kaviani 
snming the poems they printed were several by ‘Aref 


between the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries. Wh | EUS | 
Persian Shah Isma’il wrote Turkish mystical verses, his’ died 19.34), one of che first genuinely modern writers. 
temporary and enemy, Sultan Selim J of Turkey (died 12 | published the first shore i of aes on 
composed quite elegant Persian ghazals. And while som i > whose outspoken social criticism and comp i 
accomplished poets were to be found writing in Persian wth the traditional ach and ta eed style 

—_ , — dern Persian prose. Many young 

died 1530) composed hs wipeatd anew era of mo 

eae baie ee a « adopted this new form, among them Sadeq Hedayat 


autobiography in Eastern Turkic. 196). whose stores - which describe the distress and 
ee. ; 4 195)), whose stories - 
For Islami ineteenth century marked the ’ 
cece ae: sum of a hopeless youth, and are written in a dprect, 




















beginning of a new epoch. While the last “classical pos | been translated into many lan- 
Qa’ani (died 1854), had been displaying the traditional gu nie Language - have been 

: irist Yaghma (died 4 
morous artistry, his contemporary, the satirist Yag eciiufng Per diedevemen played a considerable 
i. terature. Ihe 


te development of modern Persian li 
sof Paro E'tesam: (died 1940) are regarded as near 
ty in their sympathetic 


1859), had been using popular and comprehensible language 
to make coarse criticisms of contemporary society. As in the 
other Islamic countries, a move toward simplicity is discernible 
during the last decades of the nineteenth century. The member 
of the polytechnic college Dar ol-Fonun (founded 1851), led bv 

its erudite principal Reza Qoli Khan Hedayat, helped to shape 
the ‘“‘new” style by making translations from European lan- 
guages. Shah Naser od-Din himself described his journeys to 
Europe in the late 1870s ina simple, unassuming sole and in 


so doing set an example cto future prose writers. 
Ac the turn of the twentieth century, literature became for 


wm despite a trace of sentimentali } 
~scnem of the poor. Some Persian writers whose left-wing 


eel sieas brought them into conflict with the government 
= se ae Sonet Union. Of these, the gifted poet Lahuti (died 
~ Ge most important representative. 
‘ee antudes that have informed literature are even 
~” “mpauonsin poeiry, where there has been a loosening 
*200e, and imagery has been used in new ways. One 


many younger writers an instrument of modernization ang of 
Se paw 
pat was Forugh Fattokhzad, who wrote powerful yer 


le 
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very feminine poetry. Her free verses, internr 
rities of the age, are full of longing. — 1 
minded writers as Seyavush Kasra’i also bortc 
heritage of poetic imagery, transforming it in 
that win a response from modern readers. 


Turkish Literature 


The earliest Turkish literature was produced 
controlled Anatolia during the later thirteenth ce 
the fourteenth century, writing in Turkish flouris 
Ottoman Empire. The oldest genre of Turkish Inter. 
heroic epic, of which the prime example ts the Arta 
Korkut (The Book of My Grandfather Korkut, Englst 
lation The Book of Dede Korkut); sources suggest th 
tales date from the ninth and tenth centuries. Ong! 
created by an oral bard, or ozan, there is no overall narran 
framework, but most of the 12 tales revolve around legend 
Oghuz heroes. Much of the style of the Korkut predates ( 
heroic tradition of the Oghuz Turkish poet-musician know 
the a@stk, who emerged in the sixteenth century in Anaic 
Iran, and the southern Caucasus. The classical asik of t 
Anatolian Turkmen tribes was Karacaoglan, who flourishe 
the later sixteenth century or possibly the mid-seventee 
century. His poetry 1s closely related to folk verse, and he 
generally treats lyrical themes without the mystica! subtext 
that was common in courtly verse of the period. 


During the seventeenth century the popular urban sor 
(sarki) was taken up by court poets and musicians. The ere. | 


seventeenth-century poet Na’ili was the firse to include syc 


songs in his divan, a practice that reached tts culmination 


the following century with Ahmed Nedim. The outstanding 










areenth century Was Asik Om 


~ ue, and themes of Pre-Ontom 


er, who 


poems and courtly lyrics, oF gazels 


i¢ thirteenth century, mystical (Sufl) 


major branch of Turkish literature, with 
marily in Anatolian Turkish. One of the 


ets of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
xa, author of the Garibnameh (The Book of 
tw poem of some 11,000 couplets that 


al and moral themes. It is considered 

vis (Persian: masnavis) of the era. 
of a divan and of the didactic mesnevi 
Treatise of Counsel), was the period’s 


mer 
A 


reenth century Seyid Imadeddin Nesimi, 
east Anatolia, created brilliant Sufi verse in 
ym of Turkish rather closer to Azerbaijani. 


ntury saw a split between heterodox Sufi 
enin the verse of Kaygusuz Abdal, and the 


of Esrefoglu Rumi, whose verse, like that of 
cates his sacerdotal authority to his disciples. 
xteenth century, this style of poetry, generally 
‘dvine”), was practised by such sheikh-poets 
ulseny and his son Giilsenizade Hayali. The 
g the suxteenth and seventeenth centuries of this 
whuch was intended to be sung in the dhiby 


tthe monopoly over MYSticisrn 


- %h brotherhoods of that era. The mace ; 
ets ~* Of. 
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literature. ) os 
ae 7 dominant forms Were the pave! met « vce no treat the geste # na seal 

origina rom t te | ae 1. heal pO SH 
( = y - Arabic gasidah), The imap ota =” | cxuny Nevertdes, eOOTT on 
cast the poet as the lover sing; ai? st 

aoa p oy er singing to his beloved - thar te | oceans eranure were written 10 Oe 6 Cah 
nightingale singing to the rose. The speaker, addressee, xe Puan Rontrand Lonel, a mpsocd! 2280) . 
theme might change from couplet to couplet. Or iginally, itm, " Wceetkesan (1822; The Suftere™s’- 3 ————_— 
mainly religious gazels that retained a single speaker » saverphs bs Kegecade Izzet Molla. 
theme, but by the mid-seventeenth century, with the ws de pace es the Orroman Inc fori par 2CSURSE*- 
of poets Cevri, Na’ili, Fehim, and Nesati, gazels of al) e= ses hrs indudine the elaborate centored and sere 


became largely monothematic. Jon in limited use. Poems chat use Gaese Seress 2 


The kaside was an encomium whose object was to prasee at eoes, in which case ther are called 


subject, and could be secular or religious. The religious ba of the terkibbend genre 1s the elegy sor S=— 


had as its ostensible subject God, the Prophet Muhammad ® nt onmen by Baki in the sixteenth coma. 
“Alt, Muhammad’s son-in-law and the fourth caliph. Secula sama forms uulize varving numbers of COMPAS. 
kasides usually took as their subject individuals - a sultan: ¢ museddes, which has three. exempuned OF me 

vizier, a pasha, or a high member of the secular bureaucrac)- msde aval hod (Stx-Line Poem on His Qs: 32522). 


or specific events, such as a military victory. 
The Ottomans’ principal narrative poetic form, the mesnai, Fatonagt tor Ontoman poets in the classxai 2z= 720eo 


was also made up of couplets. During the late fourteenth and he wre anached to the unperial household i= Bars2 o:. 
early fifteenth centuries, Ottoman writers achieved distnco00 |, lgaphul gy Piiire cuppontdaratlie . peoaimeia 
by writing original mesnevis, such as the Cengname (Tale of 


~~ ~ 
7 -~ 


| "cours of the Onoman princes. Aside Om cae 

the Harp), a mystical allegory by Ahmed-i Dai, and | eo), At scra cfistztewrtictitedlso veomalfinete 

satirical Harname ( Tale of the Donkey), by Sinan i. A "tl upkeep of poets. A major basis for chis strucmure 0% 
century later, Lamii Celebi of Bursa, influenced by ® Ri, Pe cialis. Tad 

ae ,, lOnage was the bureaucranzation of the wlemag (thc 

fifteenth-century Persian scholar and poet Jami, wtal pling of ‘wlan’ Plata fh 
translations of the major Persian miesnevis into Turkish. —— g of ‘ulama’). A talented poet who was 2 
mi, adrese (madrasah) could expect an appeane- 


The acknowledged Ortoman master of the genre in the latt 
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accession of Murad Ill as sultan jp 1574 
O , oe 
ttoman poetry of the later fifteenthandsinende |  ®**"0CUry Ottoman poets. The Mawlawi 
| | : W 
represents a mature synthesis of the three mye pMTenaN an order of dervishes who we soth rn 
ir smi ; . re foHowers of 
a cuteenth century Sufi mystic and poet Rumi, exerted : 


languages - Turkish, Persian, and Arabic - vs | 
se influence , ri 
matrix of Turkish syntax. The hterary produce ie ihe = Cevri and Nesati are the prime 
cuncie ot leaders of the “ ' 
Ottoman court, however, remained predominant ati e “fresh ae, who were committed 
9 oman capital the order be 
he sixteenth century was marked bj Les | §an to create 
Stylistically, cne ” Jiremanive structure of literary evaluation that was inde- 
went of the courtly tradition, which had by this time 


trends: further elaboration of the Turkish court 
become largely dominated by the higher ulema. The leading 
the later seventeenth century was Nabi, whose fame 


later fifteenth century and the creation of a new smn 
sainly on his didactic mesnevt Hayriyye, which contains 


Sufi and secular concerns. The foremost representatn 
er was Havali be 

soral maxims for his son. 
he cighteenth century witnessed significant changes 1n style 


former movement was Baki; the latt 
tion of the classic 


In the second half of the sixteenth centur), the court 
asserted itself by way of the brilliant poetry of Baki, aa 
member of the ulema, and in the first half of the sevente “pre that led ultimately to the dissolu 
century by Yahya Efendi, who rose to the position of sie | tim ot Ortoman poetry. The first third of the eighteenth 
lislam, the highest rank within the ulema. However, thir | omtury was dominated by Ahmed Nedim, 
was challenged by Nef’i, an aristocrat from the easter Af | ati 
tolian provinces and a master of the baside, who emphastt | rig and 1730. Nedim’s fame rests ia aaa 

his outsider identity by perfecting his satirical verse = | bis work In CwO lesser genres. | eee ian 
Arabic: Aya’) and by adopting features of the new lade | gang display an entirely new aware ae = 
Jurazensacs of the buildings being praised and thus | 

of literary 


Persian style of the Mughal court. In doing so, he mat : 
| th fom formal, highly stylized techniques 
“Treenuznan to ones based partly on observation of worldly 


a major stylistic movement in Ottoman poetry. The pana 
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of whom wrote some of the very finest verse in Onom 
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poetry of the Indian school, or Sabk-i Hindi.) Th; | “Shes Pasa, wh | 
s period al |,” asa, whose gazels shows a happy synthesis of the 
| Stadion of Baki with the “fresh” (or “Indian”) style 
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characterizing the traditiona} lvric 31 ive 
tional opposite - hiciy, ty. Near id 
went even further in his sebrengiz (city-des 
which Hubanname (The Book of Beauties) Zenann: 
Book of Women), and Cenginame (The Book 
Boys) were part. All of these are replete with 4; 
descriptions that are both satirical and vulgar. These t 
cies took a more mature form in the Mihnetkesan 
Kegecizade Izzet Molla, who wrote a humorous ; 
phical sesnevi of his trials and misfortunes as he was 
exile from the capital which has been hailed by son 
first work of modern Ottoman literature. 
One of the most important Ortoman literary classic 
created at the end of the eighteenth century, when Seyh 6 
a sheikh of the Galata Mawlawiyah dervishes, wrote his 
Persianate language mesnevi Hiisn ti ask (1782; Beauty 
L.ove}, an allegorical narrative poem, which 1s perhaps 
greatest mesnevi ever written by an Ottoman poet. The! 
chapter of traditional Ottoman verse was written in the 
and late nineteenth century within a bureaucratic arcle, th 
Enctiman-i Suara (‘Council of Poets”) group of Leskolkab 
Galib Bey, which also included Arif Hikmet Bey and \enis 
hirlt Avni Bey. The Indian-style poets of the mid-seventeen® 
century, especially Na’ili, Nesati, and Fehim, furnished thé 
models for these late Ortoman poets, who rejected the pe 
change thar began engulfing Ortoman literature in the 184! 
The lack of faith in traditional literary models that had 
emerged during the later eighteenth century rook a drasnc new 
rurn for the generation that experienced the Tanzimat reforms 
which began in 1839, aimed at modermzing the Oroman 


state. The most radical new voice was that of Ibrahin Sinasi. 
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One of the leading Shor 


Character; OStOrY w a 
characterized by a hig Y Writer ir 


bly nuance det "lth 
. FOUPS and a keen ory © the ba 
within Istanbul, Among his best : el 
baheeleri (1919: The Peach Chi ‘i vn a i 
tion of the placid lives of an earlier ea dey 
bureaucrats, and Saka (1913: The Joke), a a Me 
view of the same class during his own time 2 
Other writers who emerged during the catty ye 
century, such as Memduh Sevket Esendal, Omer Sry 
Yakup Kadri Karaosmanoglu, and Resat Nuri Ging 
employed the short story mostly as a vehicle for socal, 
tion and commentary. One of the period's more sa 

figures was Halide Edib Adivar, who wt 
best-known works in English and was th first Turkish ene 
Among her worlsa 


ro attain widespread recognition. 
er (1935), which later becani 


I hakkal. Sevket Sireyya arte 


Various social p 


writer 


The Clown and Hs Daught 
bestseller in Turkish as Sinek 
mir’s autobiographical novel Suya anayan ada (136); Tt 


Man in Search of Water) displays 2 brilliant style and reves 
personal and national self that was ae 


deep search for 4 


Turkish prose. 
In poetry the outstanding figure of that generanon wi 


Yahya Kemal Beyatli. Although he supported republiat 
principles, much of Beyatli’s poetry glorifies the Ottoman pat 
His lasting artistic achievement was his synthesis of classical 
Ottoman and contemporary French poetry. One of the mos! 
multifaceted figures of twentieth-century Turkish lita 
was Ahmed Hamdi Tanpinar, who wrote scholarly works 


on mod ish li 
ern Turkish literature, short stories, lyrical poet 


and novels — VI 
els — the last giving him a reputation as the found 


of mo ; j 
< dernist fiction in Turkey. Saatler; ayarlama ornstitiisl 
PLAYS ELA 
form 196]; The Time 


(serialized 1954, published in book 
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Regulation Institute), the MOSt complex 
Turkish until the 1980s and 1990s, was 2 novel written jn 
t's the autobiography of Hayri Irdal, a ae Peo. 
bourgeots born in Istanbul in the 1890s. ¥ educated pectic 
Most poets of the 1930s and 1940s rejected B Byatlice 
Ottomanism and preferred a much simpler style ens ys 
folk poetry. The ourstanding figure of the era was the com- 
munist Nazim Hikmet. Much influenced by the modernise 
syle of the Russian poets Aleksandr Blok and Vladimir 
Mayakovsky, hus Seyh Bedreddin destani (1936; The Epic 
sf Sheibh Bedreddin) is an unprecedented work that blends a 
folk ballad style with poetic modernism. A political prisoner 
ln long periods in Turkey, Hikmet’s later poetry was not 
wehlohed in Turkey until 1965 and so affected only a much 
He went on to become the most widely 


aclated Turkish poet of the rwentieth century. 
1)el - aa 3 
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became one of Turkey’s mos 
: of Lurney’s most influent 
5 most mluential 
POCKS Curing the. 


Second World War era. Choosing a simplified and doy 
hterary form, Necip Fazil Kisakiirek turned his stig ie 
alienation of the individual in modern society into a cony, 
vative Islamist political message. Collections of his poem 

include Sonsuzluk kervant (1953; The Caravan of Eten 


and Siirlerim (1969; My Poems). 

The two outstanding short-story writers of the mé 
twentieth century were Sait Faik Abasiyanik and Sabahan 
Ali. Abasiyanik revolutionized the Turkish short story by 
choosing a stream-of-consciousness style in which plor 1 
de-emphasized. His many collections of short store include 
Semaver (1936; The Samovar) and Mahkeme kapist (The 
Court-House Gate), published posthumously in 1956, Saba- 
hattin Ali addressed social themes. His short story Sos (1937, 
The Voice) is representative of his thematic concerns: it de- 
scribes an encounter between two educated urbanites and 
village troubadour, through which Sabahattin All potnts t 
ward the incompatibility of the aesthetic ideals of the West and 

those of a Turkish village. 

As literacy spread to the countryside after the founding of 
the Turkish republic in 1923 and the output of urban waiters 
became more varied, Turkish writers expanded their thematic 
horizons. Among the most influential novelists of the genera: 
tion born in the 1920s is Yashar Kemal, who in 1955 pub- 
lished the novella Teneke (The Tin Pan) and his first full-length 

novel, Jzce Memed (Thin Memed; English translation Memed, 
My Hawk), both of which brought him immediate recogni: 
tion. The la tter, later made into a film, is set in the rural eastern 
Anatolia of his youth and portrays the glaring social contra- 
dictions there, often aggravated by the process of moderniza- 
tion under the capitalist system. Kemal subsequently published 
novels at frequent intervals, including Yer demir gop bake 
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11963; rom Earth, Copper Sky), Binbogalar efsanest (1971: 
the Legend of a Thousand Bulls), and Demurctler eee 
anayett (1974: Murder in the Ironsmiths Market), as well 


as highly acclaimed collections of short stories. 

dale Agaoglu portrayed life from a more personal and 
introverted perspective. Her novels deal with a broad spectrum 
of the social changes and repression that occurred within the 
Twhish republic, and she was among the first Turkish writers 
fo eat sexual themes in depth. Her first novel, Olmeye 
simak (1973: Lying Down to Die), brought her considerable 
success. Another writer who treated sexual issues was the 
womising young novelist Sevgi Soysal, whose career was 
at short by her death in 1976. Her first novel, Yurernek 
(1910:To Walk}, features a stream-of-consciousness narrative 
anda keen ear for local dialogue. 

Although he wrote prolifically in every genre, Necati Cumalt 
sknown primarily as a short-story writer; he explored the end 


of Tuksh fife in the Balkans in his collection Makedonya 
poet Attila Ilhan also 


1900 (1976; Macedonia 1900). The 

vrore several successful novels. His poems on the Balkan Wars 

catastrophes that led to the fall of the 
e of modern Turkey, a 

| of his novels, including 


Calls to Prayers at 


tes on the political 
Yronaa Empire and the emergenc 


tenethar healso developed in severa 

Dmaslensabah ecanlan (1982; Morning 

™ Sublime Port). 
Anon the poets of the latter half of the twentieth century, 
tui Karkor blended European and Ottoman sensibilities 
: ‘right-wing Islamist perspective. His poetry collections 
in Korfec (1959; The Gulf) and Sisrler VI (1980; Poems 
‘ os smet Orel began his career as a Marxist, but by 

, PS writing had become strongly Islamist. Ozel’s 

poetry include Evet ; : 
‘4 cao vel isyan (1969; Yes, Rebellion) 
giivimserken (1984. Whi) Smilj 
€ Smiling at My 
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Executioner). Ataol Behr r 
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folkloric forms in hi an ee ai em _qguse the Turkish language sets her critique of modernity 
In Tis poetry, volumes of which include y, | gat from and beyond earlier attempts to treat similar themes 


satmada (1978; During the Siege) and Turkiye izginyirdyy Fi licatue 
guzel yurdum (1985; Turkey My Sad Home, My Beaty \  Thewors of Pamuk and Tekin microred Turkey’s identity 
Home). In Hilmi Yavuz’s poems the aesthetics of Otomn | —thetun of the ewenty-first century, when the country was 
civilization become the object of deep, at times nostie )  tebetto,on the one hand, a sophisticated urban civilization 
reflection within a thoroughly modernist framework. Hy | wih history of both confronting the West and desiring to 
volumes of poetry include Dogu siirleri (1977; Poem of te |) xamlzte is values and, on the other hand, a rural culture thar 
East); Seasons of the Word (2007) isa collection of his poetn ematned embedded in the developing world and vulnerable to 


in English translation. pat modernity, 
The two best-known novelists in Turkey at the tuen of th 

twenty-first century were Orhan Pamuk and Latife Tekin. hr 

very distinct ways, both expanded the scope of the noel 

Turkish and opened up modern Turkish literature to readersin 

Europe and North America. Pamuk gained international fame 

with Beyaz kale (1985; The White Castle), the first of bis 

novels co be translated into English. This work, set in the mid- 
seventeenth century, is a meditation on the oppositions bet 
ween East and West. He returned to these themes in his 
subsequent novels, including Kara kitap ( 1990; The Black 
Book) — which, set in contemporary Istanbul, alludes to Orto- 
man mystical literature while playfully deconstructing the 
Turkish cultural present - and Kar (2002; Snow). Pamuk 
won the Nobel Prize for Literature in 2006. 

Tekin’s firse novel, Sevgili arsiz Olvim (1983; Dear Shameless 
Death), depicts many of her own experiences as a displaced 
villager from Anatolia in the metropolis of Istanbul. Berd 
Kristin ¢op miasallart (1984; Beri Kristin: Tales from the 
Garbage Hrlls) focuses on female characters living in a new 
shanty town. Tekin’s deconstruction of narrative duplicates 

the deconstruction of every element of the life of the former 
villagers, which does not spare any part of their former 
religious and social belief system. The manner in which he 
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novels use the Turkish language sets her critique of modernity 
apart from and beyond earlier attempts to treat similar themes 
in Turkish literature. 

The works of Pamuk and Tekin mirrored Turkey’s identity 
at the turn of the twenty-first century, when the country was 
the heir to, on the one hand, a sophisticated urban civilization 
with a history of both confronting the West and desiring to 
assimilate its values and, on the other hand, a rural culcure chat 

remained embedded in the developing world and vulnerable to 

a predatory modernity. 


. inthe me | 
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won the Nobel Prize for Literature in 2006. 
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Islamic Secularism and Nationalism 





In 2007, 1,387,454,500 people practised Islam in 210 
countries throughout the world. The majority were in Asia 
(961,961,000) and Africa (378,135,700), with large popu- 
lations in the Middle East, India and Malaysia, and a 
significant diaspora throughout Europe (39,691,800). 
North America had 5,450,600 Muslims, Latin America 
1,777,000, and Oceania just 438,400. The sections on 
regions and countries of the world below focuses on places 
where there is a significant presence of Muslims or a 
Muslim state. 

While some modern states, such as Turkey, have taken a 
secular route, separating religion from government (see Chap- 
ter 6; Secular Nationalism in the Twentieth Century, for the 
history of the Turkish secular state), others, such as Iran and 
Saudi Arabia, have adopted an Islamic state, supporting 
Shari'ah law (see Chapter 6; Islamic nationalism, for the 
formation of Saudi Arabia as an Islamic state). 

More than nine-tenths of the population in Turkey is 
Muslim. In 1928 Islam ceased to be the official state religion, 
and since that time the state has found itself periodically at 
odds with religion. Turkey’s strong secularism has resulted in 
what have been perceived by some as strictures on the freedom 
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of religion: for example, the headscarf 


tted tn a number of public venues, In addition, the armed forces 


have maintained a vigilant watch over Turkey’s political 
secularism, which they affirm to be a keystone among Turkey’s 
founding principles. The military has not left the maintenance 
of a secular political process to chance, however, and has 
intervened in politics on a number of occasions. The harshness 
of Turkey’s penal code, particularly article 301, which pun- 
ishes insults to the Turkish state and Turkish identity, was also 
seen as an obstacle to the country joining the European Union 
(EU). 
In 1995, the Welfare Party, an Islamic party, polled a 


majority in national elections but was unable to find a coali- 
Howing year it formed a short-lived coali- 
in 2002, the Justice and 
a Partisi; AKP), a party 
Ivanized by an amend: 


tion partner; the fo 
tion government. Six years later, 
Development Party (Adalet ve Kalkinm 
with Islamist roots, swept tO pOW€er. Ga 

: : Spee : ban @n wearing 
ment to Turkey’s constitution eliminating a ae 
the headscarf on university campuses in February - Fe r 
ponents of the AKP renewed charges that the party A ana 
agenda threatened Turkish secular order. In March 2006 the 
constitutional court voted unanimously to hear a case that 
called for the disbanding of the AKP and a five-year ban of its 
leader, Recep Tayyip Erdogan, and dozens of other party 
members from Turkish politics. 

Saudi Arabia, the birthplace of Islam, adheres to the ideol- 
ogy of Wahhabism, an austere form of Isl4m that was em- 
braced by early Sa’ud family leaders and that became the state 
creed. Most Saudi Arabians are adherents of the majority 
Sunm branch of Islam. In modern times, the Wahhabi inrer- 
pretation of Sunni Islam has been especially influential, rahe 


views of important members of the ‘wlama’ (rehyio 
are important in government. € cCurrenr co us Scholars) 
vernme 
ne of 


has long been prohib- 
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f sgely relied on religion - including its close 
yor ‘to Wahhabism and its status as the 
| ) Or wi Medina, the two holy cities of Islam 
fase soltical legitimacy. The king is supposed to 
| | al apply its precepts and, in turn, is subject to 


Is grils. 


ea ypasmall portion of the population and are 
gost in the oases Of Al-Hasa and Al-Qatif in the 
va part of the country. Most are Ithna ‘Ashariyah, 
sogh there remain small numbers of Isma’ilis. Public wor. 
| and dsplay by non-Muslim faiths is prohibited. Public 
lghys by non-Wahhabi Muslim groups, including by other 
inu sects, have been limited and even banned by the govern- 
oe Sufism, for instance, is not openly practised, nor is 
ekbranon of the Prophet's birthday (mawlid). Shitites have 
| suffered the greatest persecution. 
Most Saudis continue to dress in a traditional fashion. In 
- publicwomen are expected to be fully veiled, and a long black 
‘ak known as an 'abayah is worn. A veil called a hijab covers 
le head, and another known as a niqab covers the face. In 
accordance with the Wahhabi interpretation of Islam, only 
‘wo religious holidays are publicly recognized, ‘Id al-Fitr and 
Idal-Adha. The celebration of other Islamic holidays, such as 
mawlid and ‘Ashura’ — an important holiday to Shi‘ites — are 
tolerated only when celebrated on a small scale at the local 
level but are otherwise condemned as dangerous innovations. 


Public observance of non-\siamic religious holidays is Sea 
ited, with the exception of September 23, which celebrates the 
unification of the kingdom. = 

The country’s international trade and its willingness to 
purchase arms from the West (in 2007 it was the largest 
purchaser in a $20 billion arms deal between the Gulf states 
and the United States) may enable it to combat extremism. In 
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——$—_-_ y in Iran, southern Iraq, Lebanon, and 


2006 there were clashes berw f gris ive most oe 
es between the government and Islamic . For Shi'ites perhaps the most significant leader in 


extremists, and a half dozen al-Qaeda operatives were killed > s Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, whose sup- 





Some Islamists were unhappy about Riyadh’s proclamation genomes Wa 7 . 

that it would make major changes to the educational system in geswertrew te Shah of Iran in 1979 and ushered in the 
an effort to emphasize the spirit of modernity, non-violence, ofthe supreme ayatollah and the Islamic Republic of 
and cooperation with non-Muslims that was dictated by in Apowerful, charismatic leader who exercised extraor- 


ian political as well as spiritual power, Khomeini was 
dened (0 by Iranians as well as Shi‘ites worldwide as ‘“‘the 


Islamic teachings. The following year liberals welcomed a 
royal decree overhauling the kingdom’s judicial system. The 





reforms would preserve the centrality of Shari‘ah but would ina” 

take away many powers exercised by the Supreme Judicial Keations between Sunni and Shi‘ite Muslims fell to a low 
Council, which was controlled by conservative clerics. In late pont m Iraq in 2003 after the U.S.-led invasion and 
September Saudi Arabia’s grand mufti, Sheikh ‘Abd al-‘Aziz | viupation of the country. When elections were held in 
al-Sheikh, issued a fatwa prohibiting Saudi youth from travel | IS, Sunni parties boycotted them, and the Shi‘ite parties 
ling abroad under the pretext of jthad. ‘on overwhelmingly, gaining control of the government 


att more than a millennium of perceived oppression by 


he Sunni majority. For their part, the Sunni majority 
4 what it perceived to be the arrogant policies of 
ihe Shf'ites in power and worried about revenge against 


The Sunni-Shi‘ite Division Within Islam 


The division of Islam into two major groups, Sunni and Shiite, their ranks, 

has its origins in the struggles over the proper line of succession The Shi'ites filled posts within the police and military, 
to the Prophet Muhammad (for the history of the schism and falsing accusations from Sunni neighbourhoods of abuses of 
their beliefs, see Chapter 3). The Sunnis constitute approx!- power and of killings. Some Sunnis, including those dis- 
mately nine-tenths of the worldwide Muslim population. placed from jobs in the security forces and police, responded 
Empire builders from the beginning, their first caliph, Abu by forming militias. Attacks took the form of bombings; one 
Bakr, ensured that Islam would be a religion of conquest as he group in 2006 blew up a Shiite mosque and holy place art 
extended the Muslim state’s sway over all of Syria and eroded Samarra’. The repercussions for Sunnis were bloody. The 
the power of the Byzantines. The Ortoman Empire, defeated in two groups continued to exchange violent attacks in 2007. 
the First World War, was the last great Sunni stronghold. In In the broader Middle East, ethnic tensions rose as Arab 
the early 1990s Osama bin Laden, the leader of al-Qaeda, leaders from nearby states saw Shi‘ite Iran as having the 


launched a jihad against what he saw as the insidious forces of ambition to control Iraq and gain wider influence over the 


secularism, including Europe and the United States. whint 3 Middle East. 
held responsible for subjecting and humiliatin — 


Sunni Muslims. £ the once 


-Proud 
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The Middle East 


Islam originated in Saudi Arabja and it was with conquest ol 
the surrounding states that the faith spread. The dominance of 
the religion varies, as indicated above with regard to Saudi 
Arabia and Turkey, and is also influenced by the history and 
ethnicity of the communities. 

In Cyprus, Turkish Cypriots — roughly one-fifth of the 
population descendants of the soldiers of the Ottoman army 
that conquered the island in 1571 and of immigrants from 
Anatolia brought in by the sultan’s government —~ are Sunni 
Muslims. The remainder of the population are Greek Cypriots, 
primarily Eastern Orthodox Christians. In 1974 Turkey in- 
vaded the island, defeating Greek forces, and established an 
independent Turkish Federated State of Cyprus in the north. 

Since then additional immigrants from Turkey, brought in to 
work vacant land and increase the total labour force, and more 
recently refugees from Lebanon, have increased Muslim : 
presentation. In May 1983 Rauf Denktash, president of the 
new state, broke off all intercommunal talks, and in Novembet 
he proclaimed the Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus 
(TRNC); the republic’s independence was recognized only 
by Turkey. 
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+ Syria was absorbed into the Muslim cali- 
| cnt . 


| . te First World War and the collapse of the Ottoman 
| see Syria became a French mandated territory, along with 
"jdnn, A treaty establishing its independence was signed in 


i, butthe country did not gain complete self-determination 
stl 1946, 


jone ethnic groups have been partially assimilated by the 

(ub majority, which includes the Bedouins. Second in 
wmber to the Arabs are the Kurds. The Armenians may 
iedinded into two groups - the early settlers, who have 
beet more or less Arabized, and the later immigrants, who 
unied after the First World War and retain their identity 
and language. Islam is practiced by a majority of the popula- 
ton. The Sunni sect accounts for about three-quarters of the 
Muslim population and is in the majority everywhere except 
nasSuwayda” mubafazah (governorate) in the south and the 
latkia muhafazah in the north. The ‘Alawites (an extreme 
Shfite subsect) are the next largest group, and most live in 
the Latakia muhafazah or in the mubafazat of Hims and 
Hamah. Most of the Druzes, the third largest group, live in 


as-Suwayda’ muhafazah; the rest in Damascus, Aleppo, and 
al-Qunaytirah. 


The constitution of 1973 declares that Syria constitutes an 
integral part of the Arab homeland, that all legislative power 
hes with the people, and that freedom of expression and 
equality before the law are guaranteed. However, the enforce- 
ment of these principles has not been thorough: especially from 
the late 1970s, constitutionally guaranteed rights were increas- 
ingly suppressed under President Assad's rule. The regional 
(Syrian) leadership of the Arab Socialist Ba’th (Renaissance) 
Party elects the head of state, who must be a Muslim. The 
principles of Syrian law and equity derive basically from 


The culture of Cyprus is divided berween the northern 
Turkish and the southern Greek sections of the country. 
The Turkish community in northern Cyprus has promoted 
its own Turkish and Islamic culture, supporting its own news- 
papers and periodicals and changing many place names fo 


Turkish. The anniversary of the proclamation of the TRNC 
(November 15) is celebrated in the north, as 
Muslim holidays. 

The Syrian people have a long and var 
predominantly Arab in character. 


are traditional 


Jed histe, 
In the first h 
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Islamic jurisprudence and secondari] 


cade. y from the French civ 


In March 2006, Najah al-Attar was appointed a vice pre- 
sident, the first woman and first non-Ba‘th Party member to 
hold the post. The following year, a prominent figure in Syria’s 
Islamist movement, Sheikh Mahmoud Qul Aghasi, known as 
Abi al-Qa’qa, was assassinated. He had urged his followers, 
the Strange Ones of Syria, to fight against U.S. intervention in 
the Muslim world. 

The Arab republic of Lebanon came into being in 1920, 
when France, which administered Lebanon as a League of 
Nations mandate, established the state of Greater Lebanon. 
Lebanon then became a republic in 1926 and achieved in- 
dependence in 1943. It had to struggle to define its position in 
relation to Israel, to its Arab neighbours, and to Palestiaiat 
refugees living in Lebanon. The Lebanese pluralistic commu 
nal structure eventually collapsed under the pressures of chis 
struggle. 

Lebanon has a heterogeneous society composed of numer- 
ous ethnic, religious, and kinship groups. Since the seventh 
century it has served as a refuge for persecuted Christian and 
Muslim sects. The population is estimated to consist of a 
majority of Muslims and a large minority of Christians. Shrite 
Muslims are the most numerous group, followed closely by the 
Sunnis; the Druzes constitute a small percentage. 

Modern Lebanon is a republic with a parliamentary system 
of government. Its constitution provides for a unicameral 
National Assembly elected for a term of four years by universal 


adult suffrage. According to the 1989 TA‘if agreement, par- 


liamentary seats are apportioned equally between Christian 
and Muslim sects. This sectarian distributio 


observed in appointments to public office. 
convention, the president must be a Maron; 


N is also to he 
By an 


UNwritten 
‘bristian, the 


| 
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att Muslim, and the speaker of the National 
aby 2 chiite. The president, in consultation with the 
vig of the National Assembly and the parliamentary 
ips ivites a Sunni Muslim to form a Cabinet, and the 
cfunet- members’ portfolios are organized to reflect the 
atunan balance. 

Ike main problem for Lebanon was to implement the 


miniten power-sharing National Pact of 1943 between the 
| (ustans and Muslims. A second factor, the role of Lebanon 
nite Arad world, was also a complex issue. Many Syrians still 
ththat the French decision to separate Lebanon from Syria in 
| I2) was invalid; many in Lebanon agreed. Lebanon’s non- 
woWement in the Arab-Israeli wars of 1967 and 1973, its 
‘rong and often heavy-handed security policies, and rumours 
ofits secret understandings with Israel all directed attention to 
Ins issue. After the ruinous Jordanian campaign against 
Palestinian militias in September 1970, Palestinians thought 
olLebanon as their last refuge, and by 1973 roughly one-tenth 
athe population of Lebanon was Palestinian. 
Under an agreement announced in Cairo on November 3 
1369, the Lebanese government gave the Palestinians virtually 
| aftee hand in the refugee camps and at forward posts in the 
| south along the Israeli frontier. In return, the PLO promised 
Ot to intervene in Lebanese politics. By 1975 the mostly 
Muslim Lebanese National Movement led by Kamal Jumblart 
sought political reform and support for the Palestinian guer- 
tillas. Into this arena stepped the relatively deprived Shi'ite 
Muslims, by now the most numerous religious community in 
Lebanon. Maronite Christians, intent on preserving their 
concept of Lebanon, frantically sought to keep their political 
dominance by crushing the power of the Lebanese leftists and 
particularly the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), 
whose actions seemed (from the Perspective of many 
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Maronites| to threaten the Unity and safety of 


cil wa that began in April 1975 the country wera 
and the central government virtually ceased t exist th 
October 22 1988, most members of the Lebanese parliament 
lastelected in 1972} metin Ta’if, Saudi Arabia. and accepteda 
constitutional compromise that adjusted the parliament, pre 
sidency, and cabinet so that Christian and Muslim represen 
tatives would share power equally, 

The war that had engulfed the Lebanese exposed the vul 
nerability of the political system, Control of the official central 
government is precarious; sectarian militias and foreign coun- 
mes exert great influence, Hezbollah replaced the PLO as 
Israels principal antagonist in southern Lebanon, waging 3 
vigorous wat against the Jewish state even after that country’ 
final withdrawal from Lebanon in mid-2000. In 2006 Hee 
bolah launched a military operation against Israel, and the 
UN brokered ceasefire in August. The following year, the 
Lebanese army seized full control of the Nah al-Bared Pales 
tinian refugee camp after 105 days of fighting the extremist 
otganization Fatah al-Islim. 

fag, ran, and Palestine have been, and remain, some of the 
most opntested areas in the world in the late twentieth and 


carly twenty-first centuries (forthe history ofthe wars in these 
regions see Chapters 7 and 9: fr the creation of Palestine, see 
Chapter 6), 

Palestine, also known as the Holy Land, 1s held sacred 
among Jews, Christians, and Muslims. Since the twentieth 
century it has been the object of conflicting claims of Jewish 
and Arab sanonal movements, and the conflict has led to 
prolonged violence and, in several! instances, Open warfare 

In the carly twenty-first century, Isragl Jews 


the nation, Inthe 
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ip , emphasize that thei 
y i ust ious diversity of 
Phiblsin Acs, constituting abo 
jt pplaton, and Christian Arabs 
igs teseves inthe frst instance as 


yiost capital ofthe “Abbasid Caliphate in the 
goon The nde nation-state ot lraq was created 
ogee Vd Wa (1914-18) and pained indepen: 
sal Roy two-thirds of Lraq's people are Arabs, 
‘gomsoath are Kurds, and the remainder consists of small 
Se i predomnantly a Muslim country, in 
senor eto lim are represented more equally 
Stay ihe sare. Shi'ites are almost exclusively Arab 
ame linkmen and Kurds), while Sunnis are divided 
MD ieven Abs and Kurds but include other, smaller 
PRs Aurbajans and Turkmen. 
Accepin ofthe lagi tate in 1920 the ruling elites 
Smad mainly of minority Sunni Arabs. Lraq’s Shivites, 
bie ODstlipionists in tran, follow the Ithna ‘Ashariyah, or 
ei, and, despite the pre-eminence of Iran as a Shi'ite 
x rye, Iraq has traditionally been the physical and 
Weal cenaye of Shvism in the Islamic world. Shi'ism’s two 


i imporrant holy cities, Al-Najat and Karbala’, are located 
Douthern Lrag, as is Al- Kifah, sanctified as the site of the 


Assnation of ‘Ali, the fourth caliph, in the seventh century, 
Samarra’, near Baghdad, is also of great cultural and religious 


: | consinged igniicance to Shr ites as the site of the life and disappearance 
roughly halt o eee on River, while ofthe rweltth, and eponymous, ondm, Muhammad al-Mah- 
Arabs ~ Muslim, Chnstan, ~ and other imaller dialHujab 'n premodern times southern and eastern Iraq 
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formed a cultural and religious meeting place betwe 
en 


- the 
Arab and Persian Shi'ite worlds, and until relatively rec 


ent 
times, large numbers of notable Iranian scholars could be 


found studying or teaching in the great »adrasahs in Al-Najaf 
and Karbala’. 


The fundamental cultural milieu of Iraq is both Islamic and 
Arab. Over the course of the twentieth century, rapid urban 
growth accelerated social change, as a higher proportion of the 
population was exposed to modern, largely Westernized, life- 
styles. Alcoholic beverages and Western-style entertainment 
became freely available, a circumstance much deplored by 
devout Muslims. Although the number of Muslims in Iraq 
embracing a fundamentalist interpretation of Islam Bren 
Islamic extremism did not present a major social or political 
problem until the start of the Iraq War in 2003. dite role of 
women gradually changed, with a higher propornon ae 
pating in the labour force in spite of encouragement from the 
government to stay at home and raise large families. 

Although Iragis generally are a religious and conservative 
people, there are strong secular tendencies. This is reflected in 
the dress, which, while conservative by Western standards, 1s 
quite relaxed by the srandards of the region, particularly 
compared with neighbouring Saudi Arabia and the Persian 
Gulf states. Men will frequently wear Western-style suits or, in 

more casual surroundings, the long shirtlike thawb. The 


traditional chador and veil, the hijab, is common among 
conservative women, but Western artire is also common. 


Iran — traditionally known as Persia — which has been 


influenced by waves of indigenous and foreign conquerors 
and immigrants, was conquered by the Musli 


m Ara I 
seventh century. The region fell under the swa a bs in the 
waves of Persian, Turkish, and Mongol ee : Successive 
rise of che Safavids, who introduced I[thn4 BAshs he the 

“yah Shi’js 
m 
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| creed in the early sixteenth century. Over the 
¢! 


| > centuries, with the state-fostered rise of a Persian- 
ve 


“gshite clergy, a synthesis was formed between Persian 
sand shite Islam. The rise of the Qajar line in 1796 was 
sited by the growing influence of the European powers in 


pismemal affairs, and by the growing power of the Shi‘ite 
dy social and political issues. 


hhecountry’s difficulties led to the ascension in 1925 of the 
ntlaniline, whose ill-planned efforts to modernize Iran led to 
adspread dissatisfaction and the dynasty’s subsequent over- 

ivow in the revolution of 1979 (see Chapter 7). This revolu- 

wo brought a regime to power that uniquely combined 

tkments of a parliamentary democracy with an Islamic theoc- 

racy tun by the country’s clergy. At the head of both the state 
le institutions is the leader, or rabbar, a ranking 
cen whose duties and authority are those usually equated 
uh ahead of state. Reformist elements rose within the 
ovement during the last decade of the twentieth century, 
opposed both to the ongoing rule of the clergy and to Iran’s 
continued political and economic isolation from the interna- 
honal community. 

The vast majority of Iranians are Muslims of the Ithna 
Ashariyah, or Twelver, Shitite branch, which is the official 
state religion. The Kurds and Yurkmen are predominantly 
Sunni Muslims, but Iran’s Arabs are both Sunni and Shrite. 
Religious toleration, one of the characteristics of Iran during 
the Pahlavi monarchy, came to an end with the Islamic 
revolution in 1978-9. Participation in sports was also re- 
stricted as the government regarded the sports stadium as a 
rival to the mosque. Since the 1990s there has been a revival of 
athletics 1 \ran, including, women's activities. Sports have 
become inextricably bound up with demands for political 

\aberalization, and nearly every major event has become an 
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occasion for massive public celebrations by young men and 
n an 


women expressing their desire for reform and for more ame 
able relations with the West. 


Despite constitutional guarantees of freedom of the press 
’ 


censorship by conservative elements within the government is 
widespread. 


Part of the Ottoman Empire until 1918 and later a mandate 
of the United Kingdom, Jordan has been an independent 
kingdom since 1946. It is among the most politically liberal 
countries of the Arab world. Amman is one of the region’s 
principal commercial and transportation centres as well as one 
of the Arab world’s major cultural capitals. | 

The overwhelming majority of the people are Arabs, prin: 
cipally Jordanians and Palestinians; there is also a significant 
minority of Bedouin. Although the Palestinian population 1s 
often critical of the monarchy, Jordan is the only Arab country 
to grant wide-scale citizenship to Palestinian refugees. Orher 
minorities include a number of Iraqis who fled to Jordan as a 
result of the Persian Gulf War and Iraq War. [slam 1s en 
official religion, and Jordan 1s declared to be part of the Ara } 
ummah (“nation”). The king remains the country s ultimate 
authority and wields power over the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches. As well as regular courts, Shari'ah (Islamic) 


| courts and other religious courts for non-Muslims exercise 
jurisdiction over matters of personal status. 


Political parties were banned before the elections in 1963. 
. Between 1971 and 1976, when it was abolished, the Arab 
| National Union was the only political organization allowed. 
| Although nota political parry, the transnational Muslim Broth- 


erhood continued, with the tacit approval of the government. to 
engage in socially active functions, and ir Rae ’ 


fourth of the lower house in the 1989 
parties were legalized — as long as 


Ptured over one- 


Political 
Bed the | 


election, In 1992 
they acknowled 
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acy ofthe monarchy. Since then, the Brotherhood has 
yf 


cquneda significant minority presence in Jordanian politics 
j# i -_ ; 
aust political arm, the Islamic Action Front. 


| \,{993, King Hussein expressed public reservations over a 
| yo-braeli accord but nonetheless stated his willingness to 


ayport the Palestinian people. One year later, Jordan and 
jnlsigned a peace treaty in which Hussein was recognized as 
iecistodian of the Muslim holy sites in East Jerusalem. In 
nary 1995 Hussein signed accords with the PLO pledging 

wpport for Palestinian autonomy and the establishment of a 

‘iestiman state that included East Jerusalem. He also played a 

«nal tole in brokering a deal between Israel and the PLO 

‘garding Israeli withdrawal from Hebron in the West Bank in 

utly 1997, and subsequently acted as a mediator between the 
braels and Palestinians. 

His son and successor, King ‘Abdullah II, continued his 
her’ political policies and economic reforms as well as 
improving the status of women. In recent years, Jordan has 
struggled to contain the growing political influence of {slAmist 
broups and to address issues sparked by the war in neighbour- 
ing [rag, 

Egypt was part of the Roman Republic and Empire and then 
the Byzantine Empire, until its conquest by Arab Muslim 
armies in AD 639-42. Under the Fatimid dynasty (969— 
1171) it espoused the official doctrine of Isma‘ili Shi ism 
but Saladin, who founded the Ayyubid dynasty, restored 
Egypt to Sunni rule in 1171. In 1517 the Ottoman Empire 

established control over Egypt; French control followed and 
then that of the United Kingdom. In 1952 a military coup 
installed a revolutionary regime that promoted a combination 
of socialism and pan-Arab nationalism. During the Cold War, 
Egypt's central role in the Arabic-speaking world increased its 
geopolitical ‘mportance as Arab nationalism and inter-Arab 
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relations became powerful and emotiona! Political forces in th 
e 


Middle East and North Africa. Egypt led the Arab States in a 
series of wars against Israel but was the first of those states to 
make peace with the Jewish state, which it did in 1979. 
The population of the Nile valley and the delta, which are 
home to the overwhelming majority of Egyptians, derives from 
the indigenous African population and those of Arab ancestry. 
The inhabitants of the Sinai and the northern section of the 
Eastern Desert are all fairly recent immigrants from Arabia. 
The inhabitants of the Western Desert, outside the oases, are of 
mixed Arab and Amazigh (Berber) descent. In addition to the 
indigenous groups, there are in Egypt a number of small 
foreign ethnic groups, the largest comm unity being the Greeks, 
followed by the Italians, British, and French. 
Following the Muslim conquest, urban and rur | 

began to adopt elements of Arab culture. Since that time, 
Egypt’s history has been part of the broader IslAmic world, and 
the country’s cultural milieu remains predominantly Arab 
Lifestyles in the larger cities are, in many Ways, akin to patterns 
found in urban culture worldwide. Although modesty |S 
Siedimueban modes of dress — particularly given Ge 
tendency from the early 1980s onward for women Cfo return CO 
wearing the hijab — urban clothing styles differ only marginally 
from those found in many European cities. In rural areas life is 
more traditional; women over age 16 do not work in the field, 
and seldom appear in public except with a Ajab. 
| Islam is the official religion of Egypt, and most Egyptians 

adhere to its Sunni branch. The country has long been a centre 

of Islamic scholarship, and al-Azhar University in Cairo is 

widely considered the world’s pre-eminent institution of Isl4- 

mic learning. Likewise, many Muslims, even 


Egypt, consider al-Azhar’s sheikhs to be amon 
religious authorities in the Sunni world. The Mu 


al culture 


these ourside 
& the highest 
slim Brother- 
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: _atansational religio-political organization that seeks 
cd conservative Muslim values, was founded in Egypt 
Sufism is also widely practised. 
igpt as operated under several constitutions, both as a 

| swatchy and, after 1952, as a republic. At the heart of the 

meiolutionary regime was a Commitment to pan-Arabism, 

aldunng the following decades Egypt engaged in several 

itve attempts to forge transnational unions with other 

‘ab countries. In 1977, however, deteriorating relations 
meen Egypt and other Arab states over Egypt’s peace 

wgotations with Israel led to Egypt’s suspension from the 

Arab League, a regional organization of which it had been a 

lundng member. The current constitution, of 1971, pro- 

came the Arab Republic of Egypt to be ‘ta democratic, 

aah state’, with Islam as its state religion and Arabic 

ists national language, Egypt was the first Arab country to 
abolish the Shariah court system (1956). The civil and penal 
codes as well as court procedure are based on French law, but 
these are influenced by Shari‘ah. 

‘ince the 1990s, under President Hosni Mubarak the regime 
has been increasingly authoritarian. While the pre-revolution- 
ary Wafd Party has been re-formed, and the moderate religious 
Broups have established an Islamic Alliance, the Muslim 
Brotherhood is banned. However, dozens of candidates 
who were elected as “independents” in the 2005 election 
for People’s Assembly were actually members of the Muslim 
Brotherhood. There has been growing censorship by the 
Islamic courts, and the rector of al-Azhar University tempered 
freedom of speech and the press. In its struggle against Islamist 
terrorism, the regime resorted to preventive detention and, 
allegedly, torture. As Mushm fundamentalism was allowed to 


flourish, tensions between Egypt’s Christian Coptic and Mus- 
ce, populations increased. 
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re by aw. Parties based on such factors as regional, 
AM «atian, or ethnic persuasion are expressly prohibited. 
-henajor Muslim sects operate religious institutes for the 
.qiaton of judges and other religious personnel. By the 
stiwenty-first century the number of small religious schools 
uted with foreign Islamic groups had proliferated. Sev- 


In 2007, the government intensified its Campaign to contain 
political dissent led by the banned Muslim Brotherhood, the 
largest opposition group in the parliament, and initiated a StHe 
of arrests and a freeze on the group’s funding sources. In March 
President Mubarak passed a referendum to amend 34 articles of 
the constitution. The controversial amendments included a new 
anti-terrorism law, which would provide the police with in- 





creased powers of arrest and surveillance, and a ban on the 
creation of political parties based on religion (widely viewed as 
aimed at the Muslim Brotherhood). | 
Among the various states of Arabia proper, Islam dominates 
in Yemen, Kuwait, Oman, Bahrain, Qatar, and the United 
Arab Emirates. The present Republic of Yemen came into 
being in May 1990, when the Yemen Arab Republic oe 
Yemen) merged with the People’s Democratic Republic o 
Yemen (South Yemen). The people overwhelmingly consider 
themselves Arabs; Yemenis of northern origin are said to be 
descended from Mesopotamians who entered the region in the 
first millennium Bc, and they claim ancestry of the biblical 
figure Isma’il (Ishmael). The southern group, which represents 
the old South Arabian stock, claims descent from Qahran, the 
biblical Joktan. 
Throughout Yemeni society, the broadest distincuons be- 
tween population groups are based not on ethnicity but on 
religious affiliation. Islam is the state religion, and the Sunni 
branch of Islam, represented by the Shafi’i school, predomi- 
nates. The Shrice minority comprises the Zaydi school (see 
below), which has long been politically dominant in the moun- 


tainous highlands of the north, and the Isma "ilis, now a rela- 
tively small group found in the Haraz region of northern Yemen 
and in Jabal Manakhah, the mountainous area 

Under the consticution, Shari‘ah is the sourc 
tion. The composition and membership of po}; 


west of Sa naa. 


a of alJ legisia- 
tica! 


Parties are 


althousand small religious academies were closed in 2005, 
wil non-Yemenis matriculating in unregistered schools 


mmeasked to leave the country for fear such institutions were 
arolved in religious extremism. 


lam spread readily and quickly in Yemen after its intro- 
ucton in the seventh century. For the history of Yemen, 

| Server, the most important event after the triumph of Islam 

na the introduction in the ninth century of the Zaydi sect 

tom Iraq - a group of Shi‘ites who accepted Zayd ibn ‘Ali, a 
duect descendant of Muhammad, as the last legitimate suc- 
‘ss0r to the Prophet. Much of Yemeni culture and civilization 
forthe next 1,000 years was to bear the stamp of Zaydi Islam. 
That same span of time was host to a confusing series of 
fcnonal, dynastic, local, and imperial rulers contesting 
against one another and against the Zaydis for control of 
Yemen. 

From the fifteenth century Yemen and the Red Sea 
became an arena of conflict between the Egyptians, the 
Ottomans, and various European powers seeking, control 
over the emerging, market for Coffea arabica (a species of 
coffee) as well as over the long-standing trade in condiments 
and spices from the Fast. The British took over Aden in 
1839, and in the mid-nineteenth century the Ortoman 
Empire moved back into North Yemen, from which it 
had been ariven by the Yemenis two centuries earlier. 
The north became independent at the end of the First World 
mena, 1288s shovel ofthe Zaydis, Yahya Mahmud 
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al-Mutawwakil, became the de facto ruler. 
retained control of the south until 1967. 


In the north, the Yemen Arab Republic (North Yemen) was 
declard by the 741 Muhammad al-Bahr in 1962. The new 
government in Aden in the south renamed the country the 
People’s Republic of South Yemen. The two parts were united 
after political and armed struggle berween various factions in 
1990. Disagreement berween the two political regions esca- 
lated into armed conflict in the spring of 1994. The Yemeni 
civil war resulted in the defeat of the southern armed forces 
and the flight into exile of most of the Yemen Socialist Party 
(YSP) leaders and other southern secessionists. Control of the 
state in united Yemen lay in the hands of a General People’s 
Congress (GPC)-Islah coalition dominated by ‘Ali “Abd Allah 
Salih. The political conflict and unrest that accompanied and 
followed the civil war led to a revival of the power of the 
security forces and to the curtailment of the freedom of 
opposition parties, the media, and non-governmental! organi- 
zations, although, by the turn of the twenty-first century, 
democracy and human rights were more secure than they 
had been in either of the rwo Yemens. 

During the 1990s, Sunni Islamist groups gravitated cto Ye- 
men, and preaching and teaching at many Yemen! mosques 
and madrasahs took on a clearly anti-American tone. In 2000 
Muslim militants associated with al-Qaeda bombed the U.S. 
warship Cole in Aden’s harbour. The group, whose leader, 

Osama bin Laden, was of Yemeni ancestry, enjoyed substan- 
tial support among Yemeni Islamists. Following the September 
11 attacks on the United Srates in 2001, the Salih government 
moved against al-Qaeda by arresting dozens of militants and 
freezing assets of those believed to have Supported the Orga- 


nization. In 2004 a Zaydi rebellion protesting the ZOv 
, ; ern- 

ment’s close ties with the United States erupted in ext 
reme 





The British 
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ves Yemen, The rebels sought a return of the 
AY 


ee and, although their leader, Husayn al-Hawrthi, 
‘illd at the end of the year, the rebellion continued. 
- unty continues to be subject to terrorist attacks. In 
‘aiwo foreign students were killed by Shi‘ite rebels in an 


eitona religious school, and a suicide bomber attacked a 
mvoy of Spanish tourists in Mar’ib. 


bihe eighteenth century, Bedouin from the interior 
suied a trading post at Kuwait Bay; the emirate’s ruling 
j imly the Al Sabah, formally established a sheikhdom in 


j 1%. In time and with accumulated wealth, the small fort 


Lomo become Kuwait City, which now contains most of 


| de country’s population. A British protectorate from 1899 
wl 161, Kuwait drew world attention in 1990 when Iraqi 
| mes invaded and attempted to annex it. A military coali- 
oa td by the United States drove Iraq’s army out of 
< Bagecays of launching, an offensive in February 


Nearly two-thirds of the population are expatriate workers, 
ometly from other Arab states but now largely from South 
and South-east Asia. Arabs — either Bedouin, sedentary, or 
descendants of immigrants from elsewhere in the region — 
constitute the largest ethnic group, and a small number of 
ethnic Persians have resided in the country for centuries. 
Kuwaiti citizens are almost entirely Muslim, and a law passed 
in 1981 limits citizenship to Muslims. The majority are Sunni, 
but about one-third are Shitite. Both the flranmian revolution of 
1979 and the Kuwaiti gBOvernment’s subsequent discrimina- 
fomagainst Shi'ites fostered a heightened sense of community 
among, the country’s Shi'ite population in the 1980s and 
oewand this \ed to political tension berween the two 


Personal and civil law (roughly, family law and 


groups: aw) are based largely on Shari'ah. 


probate \ 
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ihe country remains culturally conservative and its Arab- 

Islamic heritage permeates daily life. The rise of Islamic 
fundamentalism in the 1970s and 1980s was reflected in a 
general return to traditional customs, as seen in the public 
dress of women, who began wearing the Aijab, or veil, far more 
than in the past. The right of women to drive cars and to work 
outside the home is generally accepted and has not been a 
matter of public debate, yet the question of granting women 
the right to vote — women were not enfranchised until 2005 - 
has divided IslAmists, some of whom seek to enforce even more 
conservative Islamic standards such as those found in neigh- 
bouring Saudi Arabia. 

In recent years, clashes between the parliament and the 
cabinet have increased. In May 2006, the emir dissolved the 
parliament before its rerm expired and called for new elections 
after demands from lawmakers for democratic reforms and 
electoral re-districting. After an intense campaign, the Islamist 
and reformist candidates (that is, the opposition) won 33 of 
the SO elected seats. 

Renowned in ancient times for its frankin ; 
working, Oman occupies a strategically important location, 
for which it has long been a prize for empire builders. During 
the eighteenth century the Al Bu Sa’id dynasty expelled a 
Persian occupation and established Omani control over much 
of the Persian Gulf. The Al Bu Sa’id weathered much political 
turbulence but preserved its hold on power into the twenty- 
first century. 

More than half of Oman’s population is Arab and the 
overwhelming majority are Muslims. The Ibadi branch of 
Islam, a moderate Kharijite group, claims the most adherents. 

In belief and ritual, Ibadism is close to Sunnj Islam, differing in 


its emphasis on an elected, rather chan a hereditary 01g 
the spiritual and remporal leader of the Ibadi ae aa 
munity. 


cense and metal- 
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arabs and the Baloch are mostly Sunnis. Those in 
isi communities are mainly Shr ite, although a 


| rt Hindus. 
" nan has Islamic courts, based on the Ibadi interpretation 


_{ieSartah, which handle personal status cases. Its pre- 
. inmantly badi Mushm population observes social customs 
4r-though still conservative by Western standards — are 
| aitedy less strict than those of neighbouring Saudi Arabia. 


| Noneain particular have enjoyed relatively more freedom in 
(ma than elsewhere on the Arabian Peninsula. 


Baran Island has been settled and colonized by various 

- goups, including the Khalifah family (Al Khalifah), a native 

| Aub dynasty that has ruled Bahrain since the late eighteenth 
| wmury. It was a British protectorate from 1861 to indepen- 
| dncein 1971. After independence, tensions mounted between 
ae predominantly Shiite population and Sunni leadership — 
Specially following the 1979 revolution in Iran. 

Roughly two-thirds of the population is Arab. More than 
four-fifths is Muslim and includes both the Sunni and ShY‘ite 
«cis, with the latter in the majority. The ruling family and 
many of the wealthier and more influential Bahrainis are 
Sunni, and this difference has been an underlying cause of 
local tension, particularly during and after the Iran—Iraq War 
(1980-88). In 2006 conflict arose between Islamic conserva- 
tives and liberals over the realm of personal freedoms. Liberal 
intellectuals, professional associations, and women’s groups 
denounced efforts by Is\amic conservatives in the parliament to 
pass legislation aimed at enforcing, strict Shart‘ah rules, such as 
the imposition on society of a ‘morals police” and the sepre- 
gation of the sexes at the university and in commercial stores. 

im 2002, the emir, Hamad ibn ‘Isa Al Khalifah, who had 
succeeded his tachienmny Eas brought in a new constitution. 
This established a constitutional monarchy, called for eq uality 
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between Sunnis and Shi‘ites, and Suaranteed civil and property 
rights to all citizens. The executive is composed of prime 
minister, who is head of government, and a council of min- 
isters, all of whom are appointed by the king. Bahrain's legal 
system 1s based on Shari‘ah and English common law. There 
are separate courts for members of Sunni and Shi‘ite sects. 
Although still at heart an Arab-Islamic country, Bahrain has 
been more accepting of modernization and Westernization 
than many of its neighbours and Western-style clothing is 


common. 
Both Qatar and the United Arab Emirates are states where 


the Arab population is in the minority because of the presence 
of foreign workers. Following the rise of Islam, Qatar became 
subject to the Islamic caliphate; it was later ruled by a number 
of local and foreign dynasties before falling under the control 


of the Al Thani (Thani dynasty) in the nineteenth century. The 
Al Thani sought British patronage against competing tribal 


and against the Ottoman Emprre, and in exchange 
e latter's 


groups 
Britain controlled Qatar’s foreign policy uncil th 
independence in 1971. Thereafter, the monarchy continued 
to nurture close ties with Western powers. The country’s daily 
life is thoroughly modern, and its rulers have sought to 
enhance civil liberties. 

Qatar was originally settled by Bedouin nomads from the 
central part of the Arabian Peninsula. Qatari citizens, how- 
ever, constitute only one-seventh of the total population today, 
the remainder being foreign workers — mostly from Pakistan, 
India, and Iran. Islam is the official religion, and Qataris are 
largely Sunni Muslims. There is a small Shi‘ite minority. The 
ruling Al Thani adheres to the same Wahh4bi interpretation of 
Islam as the rulers of Saudi Arabia, though nor as Stricrly 
Women, for example, have greater freedom in Qatar th eS 
Saud: Arabia. Personal stacus law iS Boverned largely by a. 
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oh Qatari society tends to be conservative in most 
snd is heavily influenced by Islamic customs. The 
-«;samong the freest in the region, and though they are 
Fi and traditional, Qataris pride themselves on their 


| cwonce for the cultures and beliefs of others. 
Hstorically the domain of individual Arab clans and fam- 


| isthe United Arab Emirates is a federation of seven emirates 

| ang the eastern coast of the Arabian Peninsula. Following a 
wis of tuces with Britain in the nineteenth century, the 
cayates united to form the Trucial States. The states gained 
wonony following the Second World War (1939-45), when 
betrucial states of Bahrain and Qatar declared independent 
iathood; the test were formally united in 1971. 
Only about one-fifth of the residents are citizens. The 
(mainder are mostly foreign workers and their dependants, 
mth South Asians constituting the largest of these groups. 
habs from countries other than the United Arab Emirates and 
lanians account for another significant portion. About three- 
lourths of the population is Muslim, of which roughly four- 
its belong to the Sunni branch of islam; Shi‘ite minorities 
txist in Dubayy and Al-Shariqah. The constitution calls for a 
legal code based on Shari’ah, but in practice the judiciary 
blends Western and Islamic legal principles. The cultural 
taditions of the United Arab Emirates are rooted in Islam, 
though changes in attitudes toward marriage and the employ- 


ment of women are discernible. 


\ndonesia 


Indonesia is the fourth most populous country in the world. 
The majority of \ndonesians are related to the pe les of 
cn Asia, although over the centuries there h Peoples o 

as also been 


caste 


X 
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considerable mixing with Arabs, Indians, and Europeans; 88 
per cent of citizens are Muslim, according to the most recent 
census. Formerly known as the Dutch East Indies (or Nether- 
lands East Indies), after a period of occupation by the Japanese 
(1942-5) during the Second World War Indonesia declared its 
independence from The Netherlands in 1945. It was not until 
the United Nations acknowledged the western segment of New 
Guinea as part of Indonesia in 1969 that the country took on 
its present form. The former Portuguese territory of East 
Timor was incorporated into Indonesia in 1976, but following 
a UN-organized referendum in 1999, it declared its indepen- 
dence and became fully sovereign in 2002. 

The major religions of Indonesia were all introduced on the 
coast and, except in such open areas as Java and mn 
Sumatra (which were free of natural impediments), Sea 
slowly inland. The early Indonesian states that centred on oS 
or Sumatra evolved through many forms of Hinduism an 
Buddhism. In the fourteenth century Islam, brought wen = 
lim traders primarily from South Asia, emerged as See a 
nant religion along the coasts of Java and Suita: ay t ; 
fifteenth century, Islam had gained a firm footing in coasta 
areas of other islands of the archipelago as well. Aceh became 
a self-consciously Muslim state by the sixteenth century, with 
contacts with Muslim India and its own heterodox school of 
Muslim mysticism. With the spread of Islam came an expan- 
sion of its power structure. Mataram, the great Muslim king- 
dom of seventeenth-century Java, lashed out against the 
princes and Muslim notables of the northern coast. 

The fall] of Malacca (now Melaka) on the Malay Peninsula 
ee ce aehed cae was a turning point in Indonesian 

ry. By the end of the century, the level of Mi slim 


Indonesian trade with the Middle East, and by 

Europe, was the greatest tt had ever been. <a ence with 
and Brit; 
sh 
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os the tepion increased: in 1602 the Dutch East India 


ss received its charter, two years after the formation of 


( 
» fagish East India Company. All sought commercial 


sonpoly and a period of colonial rule followed. 

The slam that came to Indonesia from India, perhaps from 

guhern India, brought the heterodox mystic sects of Sufism, 

ie character of which was probably not foreign to the 
| Juanese ascetics. Both a Sufi “saint” (wali) and a Javanese 
| uulkely understood and respected each other’s yearning for 
| pxsonal union with God. The Javanese tradition, by which 

| smallgroups of disciples were initiated by a teacher into higher 
| wisdom, was paralleled in the Sufj teaching methods. For 

Muslim theologian and Javanese scholar alike, the concern 
Wasalways less with the nature of the divine than with skills 
lor communicating with God. Arabic texts, moreover, tended 
wentually to be recited as meditative aids, just as the Tantric 
mantras had been. 

Throughout all the religious changes on the court level, the 
rommon people adopted part of each new religion as an 
additional layer on top of their traditional local beliefs. Con- 
sequently, Islam is expressed differently in Indonesia from the 
way it is in the Middle East. The religion is most strictly 


practised in Aceh, western Sumatra, western Java, south-east- 
em Kalimantan, and some of the Lesser Sunda Islands. On 
Java, Muslims who follow orthodox practices are referred to 
as the santri. By contrast, the abangan adhere to a more 
syncretic tradition, strongly influenced by ancestral beliefs 
and practices. With the growth of a more religion-conscious 
middle class, especially since the late twentieth century, the 
abangan way of believing has been in retreat, while more- 
orthodox Muslim practices have been on the rise. However, 
the many local rituals connected with birth, death, and mar- 
riage are careully observed by people at all levels, and 
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. 7 = the clandestine al-Qaeda-linked Jemaah Islami 
ceremonies (selamatan) are held nv Pe ee -6: es 
on all special occasions. “et 28 quickly identified as having carried out the 
a a\ 
law in some civil cases: og and more than 80 members were subsequently ar- 


“ gyyeral of the key figures were tried and sentenced to 


Muslims may choose to use Islamic 
path er 
Ahough the Megawat. government supported a UN 


since the mid-1970s religious law has applied to all civil 
matters dealing with marriage. 
In the late 1990s inter-ethnic conflict hich a ; 
—.. ; cts, which up to that snonto ban Jemaah islamiyah, it gave little leadership in the 
eee PPressed’ successfully, began tovresurlace abic debate over Islamic radicalism. Megawati repeatedly 
quntained that responsibility for combating terrorist ideology 
std with Islamic leaders rather than with the government. 


These conflicts, too, manifested to some degree along political 
jnaah Isfamiyah and other extremist groups remained a 


lines. Large-scale deadly uprisings broke out in Sanggau Ledo, 





in West Kalimantan, and the unrest spread to other parts of the 
vince just prior to the May 1997 general election. The 
pee J P y & wglicant threat and other bombings followed. 
violence erupted between the local Dayak groups, who gen- in 2007 the i pee 
; — RP teyciitind the Madura the issue of the role of Islamic law came to the fore 
erally supporte e non- , ae Meaiiyear 
mostly belonged to the Muslim PPP. This agitation in West ool a a io een eo nomaren? i. _— 
Kalimantan soon triggered uprisings 1n other regions, most fi hy. oe regions to introduce more comprehensive 
notably in West Java. The decline of the economy also pre- a a regulations, such as dress ea aa ve 
: conol and gambli d d Islamic Knowleage 
pail d riots. 5, gambling, and mandatory Isla 
cipitated public unrest accompanied by violence an | o As i 
oe eras also came under the international spotlight for requirements for officials. At least 22 districts had such aan 
the activities si terrorists in its domains. In 2002, U.S. officials aver though control of religious affairs rested wit 
overnments claimed | the central government. Many women’s groups and non 
as well as the Singaporean and Malaysian g . [te oh: he grounds of 
; ‘onal base tor tnterna- usums objected to these regulations on the g& 
that Indonesia had become a major region ee oe ae aefipiacsagline 
tional terrorist groups. Particular attention was given fo the | @sctumination and the undermining © a renuialeiaes 
: k ah. 1 en Isla 
leadership role that a small number of Indonesians had played | Shar ah issue became even more controversial W raphy bill 
in the Jemaah Islamiyah network. Initially the government of partes introduced in the parliament an anti-Pornos 7 also 
= : ateria 
Megawati Sukarnoputri was criticized for being tardy in acting that, in addition to outlawing sexually selae d ware I 
. . a ° . . - . an - 
against terrorism, but Indonesian Officials in 2002 were co- sought to proscribe a wide range of socia a a 
operating closely with the CIA and other regional intelligence activities, including kissing 1n public, homosexuality, E 
forces in investigating and apprehending suspected terrorists. cultural performances in which artists were not fully clothed. 
Events took a dramatic and tragic turn on October 12, when a The bill drew a storm of protest from cultural eS regions 
ee bomb blast ar a nightclub on the resort island of Bali with traditions of semi-naked performance (Bali and Papua 
ae ie eo of eee were Western tourists. were such areas), and secular nationalists and [ibera] Muslims 
mist attack since Sepr : % . . : he 
RAE db Pe mic acnatisiuedicne. gee 17 2001. who claimed that Islamists were instituting Shari‘ah by stealth. 
undred foreign smic parties responded that the hil] 
&: Islamic Pa i Was primarily concerned 
with public morality rather than religion, bur th 
y OME They nonetheless 
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agreed to withdraw the legislation. The revised bill had most of 


the contentious clauses removed, and secularists claimed this 
as a defeat for Islamism and a reassertion of Indonesia’s 
religiously neutral traditions. 


Malaysia 


Malaysia, composed of Malaya (now Peninsular Malaysia), 
Singapore, Sarawak, and Sabah, was established on September 
16 1963. In August 1965 Singapore seceded from the federa- 
tion and became an independent republic. Although the Ma- 
laysian constitution established a secular state, it recognizes 


Islam as the official religion. 
The Malay Peninsula, situated at one of the great maritime 
crossroads of the world, contains the Orang Asli (aborigines), 
Malays, Chinese, and South Asians. In addition, there are 
small numbers of Europeans, Americans, Eurasians, Arabs, 
and Thai. The Orang Asli are primarily adherents of tradi- 
tional religions, but a number have been converted to Islam. 
The Malays constitute about rwo-thirds of the population and 
adherence to Islam is regarded as one of the most important 
factors distinguishing them from a non-Malay; the number of 
Malays who are not Muslim is negligible. The Chinese make 
up about one-third of the peninsular population. The peoples 
from South Asia — Indians, Pakistanis, and Tamils from Sri 
Lanka — constitute about 10 per cent of the population of 
Peninsular Malaysia. Most of the Indians and Sri Lankans are 
Hindu, while the Pakistanis are predominantly Muslim. The 
Sikhs, from the Punja b, adhere to their own religion, Sikhism. 
The main ethnic groups in Sarawak are the Chinese and the 
Iban. The Malays of Sarawak, although ethnica| 
culturally homogeneous, speaking a common f 


ly diverse, are 
“NBuage and 
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vg \dim. The Ridayuh live in hill country, and the 


q ee aa . . ; 5 
f 4 Neat traditional religions, but Christian mission- 


: z oe made some converts among, them. 

“neat majority ot Melanau are Muslim, with the rest 

_ qgorasmall number of Christians) following traditional 
gt abah also has a kaleidoscopic mixture of peoples. 
Aebugest groups are the Kadazan (of whom a small number 
ye\tusiin}, Chinese, Bajau (most of whom are Muslim), and 


(ut. 
Theintroduction of Western cultural influences in the nine- 
eh century affected many aspects of Malaysian life. Con- 
anporary Malaysian culture is thus multifaceted, consisting 
many strands - animistic, early Hindu, early and modern 

| sami, and, especially in the cities, Western — and the col- 

| lective pattern Is distinct from other cultures and recognizably 

) Malaysian. The state legislatures retain responsibility for 

 “Siles pertaining to Islamic law and for matters regarding 

_ Fesonal and family laws affecting Muslims, as well as for land 

/ Ws, Malaysian political life is dominated by the National 
Front (Barisan Nasional), a broad coalition of ethnically 
oriented parties that long has been controlled by the United 
Malays National Organization. The main opposition parties 
ae the Democratic Action Party (consisting primarily of 
Chinese), the Muslim Unity Movement (a coalitnon of pro- 


lslamic parties), and the Sabah People’s Union. | 
Islam, introduced to Malacca (now Melaka) in the fifteenth 


century by Arab and Indian merchants, soon became the 
dominant religion of the Malays. From the thirteenth the 
seventeenth century, Sunni Islam spread widely, coming from 
the Middle East via India. The spread of Islam was intimately 
linked to the fossa ne of the great Indian Ocean maritime 

Be Rag ee t a connected China through the Strait of 

Malacea te Incha, the Middle Fase and East Afri ; 

rica. The arrjya} 
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of Islam coincided with the rise of the great port of Malacca. 
The Indianized king converted to Islam, becoming a “sultan” 
and hence attracting Muslim merchants. Soon Malacca be- 
came South-east Asia’s major trading entrepot, while at the 
same time it gained suzerainty over much of coastal Malaya 
and eastern Sumatra. Malacca served as the main centre for 


the propagation of Islam as well as the eastern terminus of the 
Indian Ocean trading network. Malacca’s political and relt- 
gious influence reached its height under Tun Perak, who 
served as prime minister (1456-98) after defeating the ex- 
panding Thai in a fierce naval battle; during his service Islam 
became well entrenched in such districts (and subsidiary 
sultanates) as Johor, Kedah, Perak, Pahang, and Terengganu. 
The mostly Isl4micized people of the Malacca area began 
calling themselves “Malays” (a likely elite reference to 
earlier Srivijayan origins). Thereafter the term Malay ap- 
plied to those who practised Islam and spoke a version of 
the Malay language. Over time a loose cultural designation 
became a coherent ethnic group spread throughout Malaya, 
northern and western Borneo, eastern Sumatra, and the 
smaller islands in berween, a region that can be termed 
the “Malay world’. Islam, however, came fo overlay the 
earlier beliefs so that, before the rise of religious reform 
movements in the nineteenth century, few Malays were 
orthodox Muslims. Hindu-influenced ritual remained im- 
portant for the elite, and animist spirits were richly incor- 
porated into Islamic folk beliefs. Islam reached Sarawak and 


Sabah in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; many coastal 

peoples converted, but the interior remained largely animist 
until the twentieth century. 

In the sixteenth century the region came under European 

control. The Portuguese arrived at Malacca in 1609 

wt two years later. Since fewer merchants chose to 
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7 vend conquerors’ intolerance of Islam, Malacca 
[goto Portuguese control. The Dutch seized Ma- 
is il. In 1786 the English East India Company 
se Penang (OF Pinang) Island, off Malaya’s north-west 
: yy (824 it had acquired interests in Singapore Island 

| ssaacca. The British Colontal Office took direct control 
‘yt By 1914 the British had achieved formal or informal 
| youl control over nine sultanates, but pledged not to 


| ndtee n matters of religion, customs, and the symbolic 
see) role of the sultans. The various states were increas- 
cj ntegrated to form British Malaya. Sabah (North Borneo) 
asthe ast region to be brought under British control. 
hn-war negotiations resulted in the creation in 1948 of 
ik Federation of Malaya, and on August 31 1957 it 

aitved independence (merdeka). Singapore, with its pre- 
wonnantly Chinese population, remained outside the federa- 
tnas a British crown colony. Beginning, in the late 1970s, 
in Islamic fundamentalist revival, or dakwah movement, 
ncreasingly attracted the support of young Malays who 
tad become alienated by the growth of a Westernized, 
materialistic society. 

Long considered a model of ethnic and religious tolerance, 
Malaysia showed signs in 2006 that its carefully maintained 
social fabric was beginning to fray as tensions mounted 
benween conservative Muslims and their non-Musiim country- 

men. Some local governments enacted bans on couples kissing 

and holding hands in public and on owning, dogs (considered 

unclean by conservative Muslims). A coalition of non-govern- 
mental groups KNOWN as Arucle 11 called on the government 
to enforce Constitutional guarantees of religious equality and 


freedom of Worship against creeping \slamization but the 
= aA : ‘ 
prime TANISter stead accused Article 


Malaysia's social harmony by focusing a 


M of endangering 
“ENtton On sensitive 
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issues. Critics warned that the government’s weak response to 
the encroachments of Islamic fundamentalism might lead to 
the further erosion of religious freedom and inter-ethnic har- 
mony in Malaysia. The following year, Malaysia’s Federal 
Court ruled that only the Islamic Shari‘ah court had the power 
to rule on a woman’s petition to have her religious designation 
changed from Muslim to Christian on her government identity 
card; the ruling was effectively a final refusal, since a request 

before the Shari‘ah court to leave Islam would be equivalent 


to admitting apostasy, an offence punishable by fine or 
imprisonment. 


India, Pakistan, and Afghanistan 


India’s Muslim population is greater than that found a a 
country of the Middle East and is only exceeded by ; = s 
Indonesia and, slightly, by that of Pakistan or Bangla esh. 
In Islamic India, Sunni Muslims are the majority sect almost 
everywhere. There are, however, influential Shrite minorities 
in Gujarat, especially among such Muslim trading co 
nities as the Khojas and Bohras, and in large cities, such as 
Lucknow and Hyderabad, that were former capitals of pre- 
independence Muslim states in which much of the gentry was 
of Persian origin. In 1947, with the partition of the subconti- 
nent, perhaps ten million Muslims left for Pakistan. Muslims, 


however, are still the largest single minority faith (more than 
one-ninth of the total population), with large concentrations in 
many areas of the country, including Jammu and Kashmir 

here Muslims represent two-fi . ; 
w uslim p o-fifths of the Population and 


oumumber Hindus, western Uttar Pradesh, West RB 
Kerala, and many cities. engal, 


India is a diverse, multi-ethnic country th 
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4 of small ethnic and tribal groups. This complexity 

rom a lengthy and involved process of migration 

jnemattiage. Throughout its history, India was inter- 

gay disturbed by incursions from beyond its northern 

ain wall, skim was brought from the north-west by 

uh Turkish, Persian, and other raiders beginning early in 
feeghth century AD. The significant and permanent military 
ovement of Muslims into northern India, however, dates 
tinthelate twelfth century and was carried out by a Turkish 
mmasy that arose indirectly from the ruins of the ‘Abbasid 
ulphate. Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna (now Ghazni, Afghani- 
ul) conducted more than 20 raids into north India between 
iifl and 1027 and established in the Punjab the easternmost 
ponnce of his large but short-lived empire. 

By 1186 the Ghurids had destroyed the remnants of Ghaz- 
uvid power in the north-west and moved against the northern 
idan Rajput powers, By the thirteenth century they had 
tablished the foundation of an Indian Muslim state. Delhi, 
no longer subordinate to Ghazna, was to become a proud 
centce of Muslim power and culture in India. Nevertheless 
Sultan Shams al-Din Wtutmish (reigned 1211-36) made clear 
towhat extent Islam and Shari‘ah could determine the contour 
of politics and culture in the overwhelmingly non-Muslim 
Indian environment. Early in his reign, a party of theologians 
approached him with the plea that the infidel Hindus be 
forced, in accordance with Islamic law, to accept Islam or 
face death. On behalf of the sultan, his wazir (vizier) told che 
divines that this was impractical, since the Muslims were as 
few as grains of salt in a dish of food. 

The Muslim sultans continued to rule through the following 
centuries, Muhammad ibn Tughlug bringing the south under 
Preece control Bae fourteenth century. By then a theory of 
jslamics powers Citerent from the universal Islamic theory of 


=_ 
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state, had also begun to emerge. The Turkish State was, ina 
formal sense, Islamic. The sultans could not allow open 
violation of Shari‘ah. They appointed Muslim divines (‘ula- 
ma’) to profitable offices and granted revenue-free lands to 
many of them. But the policy of the state was based increas- 
ingly upon the opinion of the sultans and their advisers and not 
on any religious texts as interpreted by the ‘ulama’. In view of 
practical needs and worldly considerations (jahandari), the 

sultans supplemented Shari‘ah by framing their own state laws 

(thawabit). These regulations in cases of conflict overrode the 

universal Muslim law. 

By 1388, when Firuz Tughlug died, the decline of the 
sultanate was imminent; the ensuing struggle for the throne 
rapidly diminished the authority of Delhi and provided op- 
portunities for Muslim nobles and Hindu chiefs to enhance 
their autonomy. Rebellions by Hindu chiefs saw the formation 
of several Hindu states, most notably the Vijayanagar, and in 
1398 the invasion of Timur provoked the collapse of the 
dynasty and the rise of regional states, with no overall control. 

In the sixteenth century, Babur inaugurated the Mughal 
Empire (1526-1761) in India. Mughal culture blended Perso- 
Islamic and regional Indian elements into a distinctive but 
variegated whole. It flourished especially under Babur’s grand- 
son, Akbar (ruled 1556-1605) and his successors, who pro- 
moted a tolerant regime. Under Akbar, Central Asians 
(Turanis), Iranians (Iranis), Afghans, Indian Muslims of di- 
verse subgroups, and Rajputs were inregrated into a single 
imperial service. The emperor saw fo it that no single ethnic or 


religious group was large enough to challenge his supreme 
authority. To legitimize his non-sectarian Policies, he issued in 
1579 a public edict (smahzar) declaring his right to be th 

supreme arbiter in Muslim religious matters — above ¢ oe 


he bod y 


of Muslim religious scholars and jurists. With the . 
aCCessinn of 
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, a 659-1707), a stricter communalism that 
a penalties 0” protected non-Muslims and stressed the 
git ssleader of the Muslim community, by virtue of his 


jpg the Shari'ah, emerged. 

i te beginning of the eighteenth century, however, the 

que had begun to disintegrate. The decline of the ruling 

ign elte and the expansion of European interests culmi- 

ydunthe absorption of the subcontinent within the British 

lye. Direct administration by the British, which began in 

Wh, efected a political and economic unification of the 
shonnnent. With the loss of political power during the 

vind of Western colonialism in the nineteenth and twentieth 
munes, the concept of the Islamic community (usnmah), 

atead of Weakening, became stronger. 

One of the most significant risings of Muslims came with the 

wan Mutiny of 1857. The immediate cause of military 
dsaffection was the deployment of the new breech-loading, 
inheld rifle, the cartridge of which was purportedly greased 
with pork and beef far. Bengali troops refusing to use the 
immunition were placed in irons, but their comrades soon 
ame to their rescue, shot the British officers and made for 
Delhi, where there were no British troops. The Indian garrison 
at Delt joined them, and by the next nightfall they had 
secured the city and Mughal fort, proclaiming the aged titular 
Mughal emperor, Bahadur Shah Il, as their leader. There at a 
stroke was an army, a cause, and a national leader — the only 
Muslim who appealed to both Hindus and Muslims. The 
British retaliated, and on August 2 1858, less than a month 
after the Governor Lord Canning proclaimed the victory of 
British arms, Parliament passed the Government of India Act, 
transferring, British power over India from the East India 


nept 
ampanysewhore Snepiitudeswas Primarily blamed for the 
mutiny, to the crown. 
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In the years leading UP fo independence in 
nationalism increased, alongside other Nationalist expression 
sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1817-98), India’s greatest ad 


| sengal in such a Way as tO leave the maximum 

ae ju 7 

vraestie “gal umber of Muslims to the west of the former’s 
~~ jqindary and to the east of the latter’s, but, as soon 


teenth-century Muslim leader, had founded India’s first 
centre of Islamic and Western higher education, the Anglo- 
Mohammedan Oriental College (now Aligarh Muslim Uni- 
versity), at Aligarh in 1875. In 1906, the first meeting of the 
Muslim League was held, at which the Aga Khan’s deputation 
issued an expanded call ‘to protect and advance the political 
rights and interests of Mussalmans of India”. In 1916 the 
Indian National Congress and the Muslim League, under 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah, agreed to a pact to progress 4 Joint 
programme of independence. The Muslim quarter of vue 5 
population became increasingly wary of the Congress s oS 
mises, however, Hindu-Muslim riots spread, and by 1930 
Indian Muslims had begun to think in terms of separate 
statehood for their minority community. 

When Jawaharlal Nehru refused to permit the League to 
form coalition ministries with the Congress majority after the 
1937 elections, the League hope for future joint government 
virtually disappeared. The years from 1937 to 1939, when the 
Congress actually ran most of British India’s provincial 4 
ernments, became the seed period for the Muslim League S 
growth in popularity and power within the entire Muslim 
community. After the Second World War, however, it proved 
impossible to found a constitution based on shared powers, 


and Jinnah instead called upon the “Muslim Nation” to 


pure meiner action”. India’s bloodiest year of civil war since 
the mutiny followed. 
The Indian Independence Act, order; 
: ’ ring rh . 
the dominions of India and Pakistan ca demarcation of 
14-15 1947, was passed in July. Beth. peneh of August 
boundary commissions worked desperately e deadline, two 


Partition Pun- 





_ deaew borders were known, roughly 15 million Hindus, 
" yylis, and Sikhs fled from their homes on one side of the 
ysly demarcated borders to what they thought would be 
eter” on the other. As many as a million people were 
Jughtered in communal massacres in the process. 
| Snceindependence, the legacy of partition has been felt, not 
- only n-continuing conflict with Pakistan but also in sectarian 
dsurbances within India itself. The territory of Jammu and 
hahmir has been disputed between Pakistan and India, the 
two countries going to war over the territory three times. In 
india itself, in 1992 an army of Hindu protestors tore down 
he 464-year-old Babri Masjid Mosque, which Muslims con- 


sdered one of their oldest and most sacred places. Its destruc- 


non ignited the country’s worst inter-religious rioting since 
partition and set the stage for severe clashes between Hindu 
and Muslim extremists during the rest of the decade. In the 
carly twenty-first century there was a resurgence of jibad 
terrorism. Terrorist attacks were staged in various parts of 
the country: in 2002 in Gujarat some 1,000 Muslims died in 
sectarian violence and in Mumbai, in July 2006, bomb attacks 
on suburban trains claimed nearly 200 lives and injured at 
least 800. While the BJP has tried to whip up nationalist 
sentiment among, Hindu groups, the government has endea- 
voured, not always successfully, to prevent such incidents from 
igniting a communal conflagration. 

In the Islamic Republic of Pakistan, almost all rhe people are 
Muslims. Following, the exodus of Muslims from India after 
partition, a second major wave of Muslim immigration began 
when thousands of refugees started to flee Afghanistan, occu- 
pied by the Soviet Union in 1979, to live jn camps and settle- 
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ments along the Pakistani border. By the close of the 1980s, as 
many as 3.5 million Afghan refugees had arrived in the conning, 
Most Muslims belong to the Sunni sect, with a significant 
representation among the Shi‘ite branch. There is also a very 
small, though influential, sect called Ahmadiyah, or Qadianis, 
which does not regard the prophet Muhammad as the final 
prophet. A 1974 constitutional amendment declared the Ah- 
madiyah community to be non-Muslims. Since then the com- 
munity has experienced considerable persecution, particularly 
during the administration of Zia ul-Haq (1977-88). The 
majority of Pakistani Sunnis belong to the orthodox Hanafi 
schoo]. Shi‘ites are divided into numerous subsects; among 
them are Isma’ilis (the followers of the Aga Khan), as well as 
the Twelvers (Ithna ‘Ashariyah) and Bohras, which are pro- 
minent communities in commerce and industry. The principal 
business communities among Sunnis are Gujarati Memons 
and Chiniotis from Punjab. | 
With the exception of some sects, such as Dawood: Bohras, 
there is generally no ordained priesthood among Pakistan's 
Muslims. Anyone who leads prayers in mosques may be 
appointed irmdm. Those who are trained in theology are given 
the title of mullah or »mawlana or, collectively, ‘ulama’™. There 
are powerful hereditary networks of ‘holy men” called pirs, 
who receive great reverence, as well as gifts in cash or kind, 
from a multitude of followers. An established pir may pass on 
his spiritual powers and sanctified authority to one or more of 
his »zerids (“‘disciples’”’), who may then operate as pirs in their 
own right. There are also many self-appointed pirs who 


practise locally without being properly inducted into one of 
the four Sufi ord 


hierarchy wield 


ers. Pirs who occupy high Positions in the pir 
public affairs. 


great power and play an influential role in 


The amended 1972 constitution provides far a d 
President as 
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-yeand a prime minister as head of government; both 
a Muslims. The National Assembly has 237 seats. Of 


| j/1ate filled by direct popular election; 207 are for 
incandidates and 10 for non-Muslims. The remaining 20 
«we eserved for women who are chosen by the elected 
wes. The role of Islam in the political and cultural uni- 
yon of Pakistan has, however, been controversial. The 
sjsan People’s Party (PPP) was formed in 1968 by Zulfikar 
- Gbhuto, working with a number of socialists who wanted 
isan to disregard the idiom of religion in politics in favour 
| “aprogramme of rapid modernization of the country and the 
moducton of a socialist economy. In 1962 the Muslim League 
plnered into two parts, the Pakistan Muslim League and the 

‘ouncl Muslim League. In the elections of 1970 it almost 

disappeared as a political party, but it was resurrected in 1985 

ad became the most important component of the Islamic 

Democratic Alliance, which took over Punjab’s administration 
1988. The Islamic Assembly, founded in 1941, commands a 
peat deal of support among, the urban lower-middle classes. 
wo other religious parties, the Assembly of Islamic Clergy and 
the Assembly of Pakistani Clergy, have strong centres of sup- 
port, the former in Karachi and the latter in the rural areas of 
the North-West Frontier Province. 

The constitution of 1956 declared Pakistan to be an Islamic 
republic, but Pakistani politics soon began to dissolve into 
factionalism, regionalism, and sectarianism. A period of mar- 
nal law and later civil war followed, and in 1972 the establish- 
ment of Bangladesh. Bhutto became the undisputed leader of 
former West Pakistan, declaring a policy of Islamic socialism. 
General Mohammad Zia ul-Haq took over as chief adminis- 
trator of martial \aw on July S 1977, and introduced a full 
Islamic code Ot reece 16 1978, he was pro- 
claimed P N cesponse to the Afghanistan 
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war and the revolution in Iran, President Zig extended his 
Bye ition programme. In addition to Islamic criminal laws, 
this included interest-free banking and other measures in 
keeping with traditional Islamic economic practice. In Decem- 
ber 1988, following elections after Zia’s death, Benazir Bhutto 
became the first woman to lead a modern Islamic state. 
From the 1990s, violence by Islamic extremist groups di- 
rected against the nation’s smal] Christian community and the 
heterodox Ahmadiyah sect rose throughout the country. In the 
twenty-first century, Pakistan’s alleged support for Islamic 
insurgents in the disputed Kashmir region frequently strained 
relations with India. Yet, in late 2001 President Pervez Mush: 
arraf’s government cooperated with WS: forces attempting ; 
uproot Islamic extremists in Afghanistan, which led te x O 
violence by Pakistani supporters of that countrys ru i 
Taliban regime — a group Pakistan had theretofore supported. 
The fighting in Afghanistan threatened co spill over into 
Pakistan, and Musharraf’s regime was faced with the aa 
bility thar ic might be toppled by extremists, who ae 
Numerous supporters in the government, military, and intell- 
gence services. — 
Musharraf's grip on power appeared to be diminished by 

Islamabad’s failure to root out renascent al-Qaeda and Talr 

ban forces in the frontier area, and sectarian conflict has beena 
continuing problem in recent years. The suicide bombing of a 
Shi‘ite procession south of Islamabad in 2006 caused some 30 
deaths and scores of injuries and the killing of Shi‘ite leader 
Allama Hassan Turabi precipitated riots in Karachi. In De- 
cember 2007 Pakistan’s first reported woman suicide bomber 

blew herself up at a military checkpoint in Pe 
another suicide bomber detonated a device tn 


. 5 a = 
que, killing more than 50. Earlier, nearby mos 


, in an a : 
Osama bin Laden called rebellion against Nice. ot ding; 
4rra 


__ —i 


shawar, while 
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sox inspting 2007, religious militants seized control of the 
»\asiid mosque in Islamabad and ordered students from 
a religious schools to attack public and commercial 
4s, More than 100 died in the summer when Special 
juts forcibly took control of the complex, prompting nu- 
cxous suicide bombings in different parts of the country. At 
rend of the year, Benazir Bhutto, who had returned to 
hasta to campaign in the upcoming parliamentary elections 
cheduled for early January 2008, was assassinated at a 
polocal rally in Rawalpindi. 
blamic armies first entered the Afghan area in the seventh 
canuy, and the ninth and tenth centuries witnessed the rise of 
wunerous local Islamic dynasties. In the eleventh century 
Mahmud of Ghazna carried Islam into India from Afghani- 
tan, Later came conquest by the Mongols and Yimur, and 
hen division between the Mughals of India and the Safavids of 
Persia. The modern boundaries of Afghanistan were estab- 
lished in the late nineteenth century in the context of a rivalry 
between imperial Britain and tsarist Russia. Modern Afghani- 
stan became a pawn in struggles Over political ideology and 
commercial influence. In the last quarter of the twentieth 
century, Afghanistan suffered the ruinous effects of civil 
War greatly exacerbated by a military invasion and occupation 
by the Soviet Union (1979-89). In subsequent armed struggles, 
asurviving Afghan communist regime held out against Islamic 
insurgents (1989-92), and, following a brief rule by mujahid- 
een groups, the Taliban rose up against the country’s govern- 
ing parties and warlords and established a theocratic regime 
(1996-2001) that soon fell under the influence of a group of 
well-funded Islamists led by Osama bin Laden (see Chapters 8 
and 9). The Taliban regime collapsed in December 2001 in the 
wake of & sustained U.S.-dominated military campaign aimed 
the Faliban and fighters of bin | eee ay, . 
at aden’s al-Qaeda organiza- 
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tion. Soon thereafter, anti-Taliban forces agreed to a period of 
transitional leadership and an administration that would lead 
to a new constitution and the establishment of a democrati- 
cally elected government. 

Virtually all the people of Afghanistan are Muslims, of 
whom some three-quarters are Sunnis of the Hanafi branch. 
The others, particularly the Hazara and Kizilbash, follow 
either Ithna ‘Ashariyah or Isma’ili Shi‘ite Islam. Sufism is 
practised widely. The Nuristani are descendants of a large 
ethnic group, the Kafir, who were forcibly converted to Islam 
in 1895; the name of their region was then changed from 
Kafiristan (“‘Land of the Infidels’’) to Nurestan (“Land of 
Light’’). There are also a few thousand Hindus and Sikhs. 

Religion has long played a paramount role in the daily life 


and social customs of Afghanistan. Even under the mujahideen 
on a course of Islarmza- 


leaders, Afghanistan appeared to be 
tion: the sale of alcoho! was banned, and women were pres- 


q sured ro cover their heads in public and adopt traditional 
Muslim dress. But far more stringent practices were imposed 
as the Taliban enforced its Islamic code 1n areas under its 
control. These measures included banning television sets and 
most other forms of entertainment. Men who failed to grow 
beards and leave them untrimmed were fined and jailed — full 
beardedness being perceived by extremists as the mark ot a 
Muslim — and little mercy was shown to convicted criminals. 
Authorities closed down girls’ schools and forced women to 
give up employment in nearly all occupations. Strong penalties 
were applied against women who were not fully covered in the 
streets or who were found in the company of males unrelated 


a 


Today, the ban enforced by the Taliban on most for if 
entertainment has been lifted, and the socija} ae of i, of 
Osphere has 


| to chem. 
become more relaxed. Afghans are again Enjoy, 

"8 activity, 
es 
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_-jying t0 football, and photography is no longer 
on Though facilities are minimal, schools have been 

| ad including those for girls - and women are once 
gi the worktorce. However, urban women have 
ued to wear the chador (or chadri, in Afghanistan), the 
siody covering mandated by the Taliban. Some men have 
yedor timmed their beards, but, aside from disregarding 
gayle of turban associated with the Taliban, most have 


romued to dress traditionally, 


Africa 





ihe majority of Africa’s peoples are indigenous; European 
coonial settlers constitute the largest majority of new peoples, 
mh substantial numbers in Kenya, South Africa, Zimbabwe, 
Znbia, Namibia, and Mozambique. The vast majority ar- 
med after the 1885 Berlin West Africa Conference and the 
sulang “scramble for Africa”, during which European lea- 
ders carved out spheres of influence. Much earlier, in several 
Arabs 


waves of migrations beginning in the seventh century, 
spread across northern Africa and, to a lesser extent, Into West 


Africa, bringing a new religion (Islam) and a new language 
olitica] imstitu- 







ee 


| 
(Arabic), along with some new cultural and p 
uthward along the east coast, 


| tons, They also spread Islam so | , | 
largely through trading and kinship relationships. 
Africa north of the Sahara is differentiated from the rest of the 


continent by its long, history of political and cultural contacts 

with peoples outside of Africa. Among its inhabitants are the 

Berbers of Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia. Northern Africa js 
‘nantly Islamic and southe ric ; 

predominant Nea ge ean Africa largely Christian, 

akkhough their Cistributions are not discrete 

Pager a h is found jn p rete, For example h 

C ric churc oun in Epy ple, the 
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common along the coast of eastern Africa and is expanding 

southward in western Africa. Many of the Sudanic peoples - 

such as the Malinke, Hausa, Songhai, and Bornu — are Isla- 
mized, and the religion has also achieved substantial gains 
among such Guinea Coast people as the Yoruba of Nigeria 
and the Temne of Sierra Leone. Much conversion to Chris- 
tianity also has occurred, most notably in the coastal regions of 
sub-Saharan Africa. In most of the rest of sub-Saharan Africa 
the people practise a variety of traditional religions. 

A distinctive North African facet of Islamic tradition, stem- 
ming from Islamic folk practices and Sufi teaching, is the 
important role played by »zarabouts. These saintly individuals 
were widely held to possess special powers and were venerated 
locally as teachers, healers, and spiritual leaders. Marabouts 
frequently formed extensive brotherhoods and at various times 
would take up the sword in defence of their religion and 
country. In more peaceful times these local religious icons 
would practise a type of Islam thar stressed local custom and 
direct spiritual insight as much as Qur’anic teachings. Their 
independence was often perceived as a threat to established 
authority, and Islamic reformers and state bodies have histort- 
cally sought to restrict the growth of marabout influence. 

North Africa, comprising the modern countries of Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunisia, and Libya, began to be invaded by the Arabs 
after their conquest of Egypt in 642. They started to ratd the 
Berber (Amazigh) territory to its west, which they called Bilad 
al-Maghrib (‘“‘Lands of the West’’) or simply the Maghrib. In 
705 this region became a province of the Muslim empire then 
ruled from Damascus by the Umayyad caliphs (661-750). By 

the eleventh century the Berbers had become Isl4mized and in 
part also Arabized. The rule of the caliphs was now replaced 


by four separate Muslim states dominated by dynasties rh 
either nominally recognized caliphal authority, as was th - 
eC Caar 
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«age other States. 
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_ of totally rejected it, as was the case with 


entarion of political life in the Maghrib, following 

Lajeb invasion and a general decline in the authority of 

iefyumids, Was arrested by the Almoravids in the mid- 
eet century. By 1082 Almoravid rule extended as far 
sudlgers; by 1110, the Almoravids had become masters 
svshole of Muslim Spain. They were the founders of the 
sotwo empires that unified the Maghrib under Berber 


kinw rule. 
erthe collapse of the Almoravids’ successors, the Almo- 
mth Maghrib became divided into three Muslim states, 
er by a Berber dynasty. The Maghribi rulers legit- 
= per authority by cultivating relations of trust and 
| xpration with the leading religious scholars of the time. 
i sl cines became, consequently, the foremost centres 
‘taming in their realms and were adorned not only with 
; ‘qusite mosques but also with sumptuous madrasahs, resi- 
| «noal colleges built and financed by the rulers. 
Between 1471 and 1510 the line of confrontation between the 
Muslims of the Maghrib and the Christians of the Iberian 
Peninsula shifted from Spain to the Maghrib itself. The Portu 
buese occupied a number of positions on the Moroccan coast 
between 1471 and 1505. The Spaniards conquered Granada, 
the last Muslim stronghold on the peninsula, in 1492, and 
between 1505 and 1510 they began establishing garrison posts 
along the Maghribi coast. The strong religious reaction in the 
Maghrib to Christian colonial intrusion enabled the Sa’di 
dynasty of sharifs to capture power in Morocco in 1549 and 
paved the way for Ottoman rule to be established. 
When Europe began tts colonial expansion in the Maghrib - 


- he French occupar} 
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by the ‘Alawite dynasty, 


he was a sovereign country. Algeria, 
Tunisia, and Libya were autonomous states that recognized 


the religious authority of the Ottoman sultan. The Moroccan 
protectorate was established in 1912, and Libya was invaded 
by Italy in 1911. In both countries there was resistance by 
nationalists, but by 1939 the colonization of Morocco, Tuni- 
sia, and Libya by French and Irtalian settlers was well ad- 
vanced. 

The Second World War brought major changes to North 
Africa, promoting the cause of national independence. The 
Sanusi leader Sidi Muhammad Idris al-Mahdi al-Sanusi was 
restored to power and became King Idris I of a united Libya in 
1951. The French conceded independence to Tunisia and 
Morocco in 1956 and a “‘savage war of peace”’ led to Algerian 
independence in 1962. The Libyan monarchy was overthrown 
by a military coup in 1969 and replaced by the popular 
republicanism of Colonel Muammar al-Qaddafi. 

The new regime of Libya was passionately pan-Arab, and 
maintained a strong interventionist orientation on the Pales 
tine issue and in support of other guerrilla and revolutionary 
organizations in Africa and the Middle East. In July-August 
1977 hostilities broke out berween Libya and Egypt, and, 1n 
spite of expressed concern for Arab uniry, the regime's rela- 
tions with most Arab countries were poor. On March 2 1977, 
the General People’s Congress declared that Libya was to be 
known as the People’s Socialist Libyan Arab Jamahtriyyah 

(“government through the masses’’). By 1981, however, a 
drop in the demand and price for oil was slowing Libya’s 
economy, and there were signs of domestic discontent. Libyan 
Opposition movements launched sporadic attacks apainst 


Qaddafi and his military supporters bur met wi 


execution. In recenr years, relationships with th 
been restored. 
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re spvans speak Arabic, the country’s official 
er 


pd adhere t0 the Sunni branch of Islam. They 
a +fom the Bedouin Arab tribes of the Banti Hilal 


Se fut Sulaym, who invaded the Maghrib in the 
jon. In the eastern region the influence of the 
usnhremains strong. By the nventieth century about 97 
.aolLibya’'s inhabitants were Arabic-speaking Muslims 
an Arab and Berber descent. Among other social groups 
sx shunjs (holy tribes), who came originally from the 
jamb marabouts (dervishes who are credited with super- 
powers), who infiltrated from Saguia el Hamra in what 
«Westen Sahara; and the Koulouglis, who are des- 
Sx fom the Janissaries (elice Turkish soldiers). The sharifs 
2 det descent from the Prophet Muhammad. Their 
“aed blood relationship with the Prophet gives them a 
srerul standing in Muslim society, where they are looked 
We asholy men with divine powers of foresight. Marabout 
| Hesare descended from holy men who also claimed relation 
| Muhammad. They founded their religious devotions upon 
*asenc life manifested in their existence as hermits. 
lh Algeria the Algerian War of Independence, which would 
"Pe nearly a decade later, was set in motion by events 1n yt 
1345, when a display of Algerian nationalist flags at Setif 
prompted French authorities to fire on demonstrators. An 
unorganized uprising, ensued, in which 84 European settlers 
Were massacred. The violence and suppression that followed 
resulted in the death of about 8,000 Muslims (according, to 
French sources) or as Many aS 45,000 (according to Algerian 
sources). The war began on October 31 nO54: The movement, 
led by the newly formed National Liberation Front (Front de 
Liberation Nationale; FLN), stated that its aim was to restore a 
Algerian state. It advocated social democracy within 


ereign ae 
a framework and equal “!tizenship for any resident in 


an Islawwe 
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by the ‘Alawite dynasty, was a sovereign country. Algeria, 
Tunisia, and Libya were autonomous states that recognized 
the religious authority of the Ottoman sultan. The Moroccan 





protectorate was established in 1912, and Libya was invaded 
by Italy in 1911. In both countries there was resistance by 
nationalists, but by 1939 the colonization of Morocco, Tuni- 
sia, and Libya by French and Italian settlers was well ad- 
vanced. 
The Second World War brought major changes to North 
Africa, promoting the cause of national independence. The 
Sanusi leader Sidi Muhammad Idris al-Mahdi al-Sanusi was 
restored to power and became King Idris I of a united Libya in 
1951. The French conceded independence to Tunisia and 
Morocco in 1956 and a ‘“‘savage war of peace” led to Algerian 
independence in 1962. The Libyan monarchy was overthrown 
by a military coup in 1969 and replaced by the popular 
republicanism of Colonel Muammar al-Qaddafi. 

The new regime of Libya was passionately pan-Arab, and 
maintained a strong interventionist orientation on the Pales- 
tine issue and in support of other guerrilla and revolutionary 
organizations in Africa and the Middle East. In July-August 
1977 hostilities broke our berween Libya and Egypt, and, in 
spite of expressed concern for Arab unity, the regime's rela- 
tions with most Arab countries were poor. On March 2 1977, 
the General People’s Congress declared that Libya was to be 

known as the People’s Socialist Libyan Arab Jamahiriyyah 
(“government through the masses”’). By 1981, however, a 
drop in the demand and price for oil was slowing Libya’s 
economy, and there were signs of domestic discontent. Libyan 
Opposition movements launched sporadic attacks ene 
jest ih his military supporters but mer with arrest and 

cumon. , ; . 
- ee recent years, relationships with the Wesr have 





(yusiyah remains strong. By the twentieth century about 97 
sacent of Libya’s inhabitants were Arabic-speaking Muslims 
med Arab and Berber descent. Among other social groups 
ar the sharifs (holy tribes), who came originally from the 
fan; the marabouts (dervishes who are credited with super- 
"ural powers), who infiltrated from Saguia el Hamra in what 
| snow Western Sahara; and the Koulouglis, who are des- 
coded from the Janissaries (elite Turkish soldiers). The sharifs 
‘am direct descent from the Prophet Muhammad. Their 
aleged blood relanonship with the Prophet gives them 4 
powerful standing in Muslim society, where they are ee 
upon as holy men with divine powers of foresight. esse —s 
mbes are descended from holy men who also claimed na a 
0 Muhammad. They founded their religious devotions U} 
an ascetic life manifested in their €X!S 
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resulted in the death of about 8,000 Muslims (according to 
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sources). | he war began on October 31 1954, The movement, 
led by the newly cee oe Liberation Front (Front de 
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om een on be used: puerrilla warfare at 

. ty abroad, Particularly at the 
United Nations (UN). In 1962, after a referendum, France 
granted Algeria independence, and most Europeans left the 
country. 

Since independence the country has consistently sought to 
regain its Arab and Islamic heritage. Internal censions have 
continued, and the revolution in Iran in 1979 and the war in 
Afghanistan spurred a rise in Islamic militancy and direct action. 
The breakdown of the socialist system contributed even further 
to the rise of Islamists. The emergence of 4 myriad parties mainly 
benefited the Islamic Salvation Front (Front Islamique du Salut; 
FIS), which built on the population's resentment of the incom- 


petence and corruption of rhe regime and captured clear majo- 
sin 1990. Relations 


rities in the provincial and municipal council ; 
berween the Islamists and rhe army remained strained and in 


1992 the army cancelled the elections as violence increased and 
5 General Liamine 


the country moved toward civil war. In 199 ‘ 
Zeroual attempted to legitimize his position by holding prest- 
dential elections. From the mid-1990s several discussions were 
held between the government and other parties. a 
In 2005, a referendum on a plan for national reconciliation 
received 97 per cent support from the 79 per cent of the 
electorate who voted. The legislation for reconcilation, which 
came into effect in 2006, provided for a six-month amnesty 
period for those not directly engaged in violence and a partial 
amnesty for those dissidents who were involved. On the other 
hand, it gave a blanket immunity to the security forces, making 
IC an offence fo question this or other governmental decisions 
in this respect — a provision that caused considerable protest. 
The effece of the charter was limited. 
Political violence has also increased, OwIng £0 youth aah 
calization and attacks by the Salafist Group fo, De dant: ad! 
Mg and 
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| sahat (GSC), which claimed to have joined a Oueioee., 
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xprember 2006. 
\ost Algerians, both Arab and Amazigh, are Serene 


ins of the Maliki rite. While Algeria’s Ppost-independence 
wemments have confirmed the country’s Islamic heritage, 

' ter policies have often encouraged secular developments. 
timc fundamentalism has been increasing in strength since 

te te 1970s in reaction to this. Muslim extremist groups 
penodically have clashed with borh left-wing students and 
tmancipated women's groups, while fundamentalist wnams 
iprayer leaders) have gained influence in many of the country’s 

| aijor mosques. The daily life of the average Algerian is 
pemeated with the atmosphere of Islam, which has become 
deotified with the concept of an autonomous Algerian people 
and of resistance to what many Algerians perceive as a 
contnued Western imperialism. 

Morocco is composed mainly of Arabs and Imazighen or an 
admixture of the two. Islam is the official state ee ae 
the vast Majority of Moroccans are Sunni Muslims of a 

ynasty, has rulec 


Maliki rite. The royal house, the ‘Alawite d Se ni 
ILITTiak 
since the seventeenth century, basing its claim fo 16 


amily is 
descent from the Prophet Muhammad. The royal ae ) 
use of its prophetic line 


fevered by Moroccan Muslims beca | 
Sufism claims adherents, 


age. As in many Islamic countries, 
: including the veneration of 


and forms of popular religion — + nail 
P ntstand thelvisitation oferombs —"are widely Pracwn’> 

In theory, the Qur’4n is still the source of law. It 1s, 1n effect, 
exercised by the gadis (Muslim religious judges) and ts limited 
to matters relating to the personal status of Muslims. The legal 
system, however, has not been immune to pressures for re- 
form. Moroccan women, in particular, ha ve sO 
the Mudawwanah, or code of personal ughe reforms in 

status and family | W, 


an effort £O change inequities in inheritance, dj 
, divorce, a 
» and 
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other matters that have traditionally favoured men. In 2004 
parliament issued a new, more liberal, Personal status code. 
Following independence, political support has been divided 
between more traditional elements, represented by Hizb al- 
Istiqlal (Independence Party), the National Union of Popular 

Forces (Union Nationale des Forces Populaires, or UNFP), 

which favoured socialism with republican leanings, and the 

Front for the Defence of Constitutional Insticutions, which 

supported the king. Elections have been widely regarded as 

fraudulent and there have been periods of political repression 
to maintain royal control. By the early 1980s, several bad 
harvests, a sluggish economy, and the conunued financial 
drain of the war in Western Sahara increased domestic strains, 
of which violent riots in Casablanca in June 1981 were 
atic. 

a of an Algerian-style insurrection fuelled by a 

radical Islamic opposition worried the political leadership 
throughout the 1990s and into the early cwenty-first century 
Amnesties for political prisoners long held in remote regions 
the country signalled a new attention to human rights, while 
much-publicized curbs on the power of the police and security 
forces suggested closer adherence to the rule of law. Govern 
ment vigilance over threats to the political system was under- 
lined in September 2006 with the arrest of 56 people, including 
five soldiers and two policemen, all members of Jama‘at al- 
Ansar al-Mahdi, a clandestine pro-al-Qaeda group. 

The population of Tunisia is essentially Arab Berber, though 
there have been Arab immigrants and Muslim refugees from 
Sicily and Spain over the centuries. Virtually the entire popu- 
lation 1s Muslim, and Islam, in its Maliki Sunni form, is the 


stare religion. The president must be a Muslim. A prominent 


IMProve the status 
their coun f€rparts in 


feature of social policy has been the effort to 
and lives of women. Compared with 
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| au Arab COUNTIES, women in Tunisia have enioyed greater 
| sity betore the law. 





er independence was granted, the Neo-Destour Party 
aud that Tunisia moved quickly with reforms, most no- 
ably in the areas of education, the liberation of women, and 
igi reforms. Economic development was slower, but the 
coxermment paid considerable attention to the more impover- 
ated parts of the country. In the early 1980s, an Islamist 
wppositon developed around the Islamic Tendency Movement 
Mouvement de la Tendance Islamique [MTI]) against the 
uceasingly autocratic rule of Bourguiba. In 1987, after his 
rmoval from office, some reforms occured, but future gov- 
iments became increasingly authoritarian. Following early 
| local electoral victories by Algerian Islamists in 1990 and 
blimist opposition to the Persian Gulf War (1990-91), the 
government began to crack down on Islamist political mee 
lh 2007, the regime continued its repressive oe re 
urgeted persons whom the government suspected of nase - 
‘Ympathies for political Islam as well as those who soug 
Cteate awareness of human rights abuses. 
The Sudan, in north-eastern Africa, has b 
meraction between the cultural traditions of 


‘ 1 times. 
of the Mediterranean world since ancient eae 
cleavage exists berween the northern and the southert ; 


; of 
of the country. The north 1s dominated by Muslims, most © 


whom speak Arabic and identify themselves as “Arabs”, while 
the people of the south are “Africans” (i.e. blacks) who for the 


most part follow traditional African religions, though there are 
also some Christians among them. Those who identify them- 
selves as Arabs were estimated at 39 per cent of the total 
ulation in 1956. Besides Arabs, there are several Mus|j 
ea non-Arab groups in the north, the Fi m 

he Nubians. The Hum, Baggar, ; Ost notable of whom 

d 
and Fur Peoples adhere 


been an arena for 
Africa and those 
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to Islamic beliefs and practices, which came to them through 
na. See eibionalslocal Practices coexist with 
It is estimated that more than half of the population of The 
Sudan is Muslim. Ninety percent of Muslims live in the 
northern two-thirds of the country. The Muslims of The Sudan 
belong overwhelmingly to the Sunni sect. Sunni Islam in The 
Sudan, as in much of the rest of Africa, has been characterized 
by the formation of tarigas, or Muslim religious brotherhoods. 
The oldest of these tarigas is the Qadiriyah, which was 
introduced to the Sudan from the Middle East in the sixteenth 
century. Another major tariga 1s the Khatmiyah, or Mirgha- 
niyah, which was founded by Muhammad ‘Urhman al-Mur- 
ghani in the early nineteenth century. Perhaps the most 
powerful and best organized fariqa 1s the Mahdtyah; its 
followers led a successful revolt against the Turco—Egyptian 
regime (1821-85) and established an independent stare in thre 
Sudan that lasted from 1884 to 1898. The Mahdiyah and 
Khatmiyah tarigas formed the basis for the political parties 
that emerged in the Sudan in the 1940s and have continued fo 
play a dominant role in the nation’s politics in the post- 


independence period. . 
The country has had numerous regime changes, including 
military coups in 1985 and 1989, since independence in 1956. 
Successive regimes found it difficult ro win general acceptance 
from the country’s diverse political constituencies. An early 
conflict arose between those northern leaders who hoped to 
impose unity upon the nation through the vigorous extension 
of Islamic law and culture to all parts of the country and those 
who opposed this policy. From independence until 1972 there 
prevailed a costly and divisive civil war. The Addis Biles}, 
Agreement of 1972 ended the conflict only tempor; es 
1983 the civil war resumed. A peace ae arily, and in 
mets Signed jn 
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x The African Union maintains a peacekeeping force but 
gawih rebel forces in Darfur continues. Relations be- 

ss onhern and southern Sudan remain divisive. On 
igte 11 2007 the Sudan People’s Liberation Movement, 
ying party in southern Sudan, suspended its participation 
,deGovernment of National Unity (GNU), claiming that its 
amrin the GNU (the Northern Sudan’s National Congress 
a) was fang to fulfil the terms of the internationally 
amsed Comprehensive Peace Agreement of 2005. Little 
sgess has been made toward defining the boundary bet- 

‘en north and south. 

TheSudan’s constitution calls for Shari‘ah to be the basis for 
country’s laws and regulations. Muslims remain subject to 
"x law, as do constituents in northern states of the 
Sunty regardless of their religious belief. Southern states — 
ve primarily animist-Christian population — are exempt 
Ton much, but not all, of Islamic law. 

Western Africa is divided between the western Sudan, where 
lam has spread widely and between 60 and 70 per cent of the 
People are nominally Muslim, and the Guinea Coast, where 
bam has been slow to penetrate. In the western Sudan 
Wherever Islam is the dominant faith, Muslim religious tea- 
hers have taken over the role of traditional diviners in 
determining, the causes of troubles, and they provide remedies 
in conformity with Islamic patterns. The traditional ritual 
dances and masked performances are gradually disappearing 
or have been greatly modified as a result of opposition from 
Muslim teachers. In the Guinea Coast region, sometimes 
traditional religions have been blended into complex new sects 
with Christian and Muslim elements, as in the Yoruba-centred 
Church of the Cherubim and Seraphim. 

In the fifteenth century centra] Africa Ope 


both with the Mediterranean world of ned direct relations 


Islam and with the 
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fimited unel the nineeeee me lamic contacts remsine 
entury, however. In Burundi 

Muslims constitute about one-tenth of the population. There 
is a growing number of Sunni Muslims in the Central African 

Republic. In the Republic of the Congo (Brazzaville), most of 


the small Muslim community is made up of foreigners who 
reside in Brazzaville or Pointe-Noire; there are also small 
expatriate Muslim communities in the Democratic Republic 


of the Congo and Gabon. 
In southern Africa, populations are predominantly Chris- 
tian and other religions. There are small expatriate Muslim 


communities in Botswana, Lesotho, Zambia (among the 


Asians), and in South Africa, where Islam is practised among 


many Indians and Malays. A sizeable community of Muslims 
st Madagascar, where Afro-Arabs 


is also found in north-we 


spread Islam in the sixteenth century. In Malawi Muslims 
am spread into 


constitute almost one-fifth of the population. Isl 

Malawi from the east coast. It was first introduced at Nkho- 
takota by the ruling Swahili-speaking slave traders, the Jumbe, 
in the 1860s. Traders returning from the coast In the 1870s 
and 1880s brought Islam to the Yao of the Shire Highlands. In 
Mozambique, fewer than one-fifth are Muslims. Although 
Islamic communities are found in most of Mozambique's 
cities, Muslims constitute the majority in only the northern 
coastal region between the Lirio and Rovuma rivers. 

Eastern Africa is divided berween The Horn of Africa and 
Fast Africa, both of which have long been in contact with the 
Arabian Peninsula and south-western Asia. In the Horn of 
Africa, Islam and Christianiry are of ancienr standing. Both 


assimilate the many local cultures of the region, and in turn 
3 


many elements from the loca! cultures find their ea Fnrourh 
o the 


world view of the two major religions. On the Mus]; 
cult of saints 1s well developed and the stm 1m side the 
“osmolopy 
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“js 0 a remarkable degree with that of the Amhara 


om. Thus, among, the Somali, who posthumously can- 

op their OWN \ineage ancestors, saints are petitioned to 

ow very distress and anxiety and are venerated as essen- 

| ymediators between man and the Prophet Muhammad and 

‘iol. inthe case of the Arus: Oromo, the Prophet himself and 
anerous other Muslim saints are assimilated to traditional 
ans and ultimately to Waqa. 
Infast Africa by the late nineteenth century both Islam and 
Unsnanity were becoming widely known. But even before 
vuinme, most of the East African peoples took for granted a 
ccuphysical model in which a supreme deity created and 
mimaned the universe, and in which the spirits of dead 
™stors watched over the prosperity and morals of each 
| Snmunity and punished any offenders. 


The Muslim Diaspora: ; 
Communities in the Wes 
There are now significant numbers of M a 
2000 Substantial numbers of recent er four million. 
the Muslim presence in the United States to about fo age 
lam was brought to the United States by African se 
Slaves, and it retained a real if minuscule presence 
e-emerged at 


country throughout the nineteenth century. It r 
the beginning, of rhe twentieth century as a result of the ettorts 


of the Ahmadiyah movement, an unorthodox sect founded in 
India by Mirza Ghulam Ahmad (c. 1839-1908), and ot Shaikh 
Ahmed Faisal —— the Moroccan-born leader of an 
independent Black Muslim movement. 


In 1930, an Islamic Movement 
arose ; 
United States; members called Ose dmong blacks In the 


n the West. By 
had increased 
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Islam, but they were popularly known as Black Muslims 
Although they adopted some Islamic social practices, the 
group was in large part a black Separatist and social protest 
movement. Their leader, Elijah Muhammad, who claimed to 
be an inspired prophet, interpreted the doctrine of Resurrec- 
tion in an unorthodox sense as the revival of oppressed 

(““dead’’) peoples. The popular leader and spokesman Mal- 

colm X (el-Hajj Malik el-Shabazz) broke with Elijah Mu- 

hammad and adopted more orthodox Islamic views. He was 
assassinated in 1965S. 

After the death of Elijah Muhammad in 1975, the group 

was renamed World Community of Islam in the West and 
officially abandoned its separatist aims. The name was again 
changed in the late 1970s, to American Muslim Mission. The 
changes culminated in 1985 with the resignation of Elijah’s 
son Wallace as head of the American Muslim Mission and his 
dissolution of the organization. The majority of former mem- 
bers followed him into the larger Muslim community. The 
move toward orthodoxy was, however, rejected by some 
former members, and two new organizations, both called 
the Nation of Islam, were formed. 

Louis Farrakhan (originally Louis Eugene Wolcort), the 
successor of Malcolm X as leader of the New York Temple 
and the Nation’s most prominent spokesman at the time of 
Elijah Muhammad’s death, left to found a third Nation of 
Islam. Farrakhan began his organization with only a few 
thousand adherents but soon re-established a national move- 
ment. He published Elijah Muhammad's books, started a 
periodical, The Final Call, and eventually purchased Eliyah 
Muhammad's former mosque in Chicago and refurbished it as 
the new headquarters of the Nation of Islam. He also ey. 


panded the movemenr internationally, onenin 
England and Ghana. By the 1990s fie : S 


h centres in 
ad emerged aa 
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pt African-American leader. An estimated 10,000 to 
“people are members of the Nation of Islam. 

ge the 1950s, immigrants began to introduce a great 

eof teligious beliefs to the United Kingdom, and in the 
‘sade of the twenty-first century there are large and 
‘snug communities that practise Islam. The largest number 
“‘Muslins came from Pakistan and Bangladesh, with sizeable 
| cups from India, Cyprus, the Arab world, Malaysia, and 
vabof Africa. Though Britain’s 1.6 million Muslims make up 
j smaller part of the national population than their counter- 

wisn France, Germany, and the Benelux countries, they 

ve captured and remained in the international spotlight 
wing to the July 7 2005 suicide bombings in London. The 
petrators of the attacks were three British-born Muslims 
ind a Jamaican-born Muslim living in Aylesbury. The 2006 
ew global attitudes survey found that a significant majority of 
Intish Muslims viewed Western populations as semshivaaas 
gant, and immoral, and attitudes among British Muslims were 
nore similar to public opinion in Islamic countries than else- 
where in Europe. 

Britain’s Muslims have a number of dist 
place them apart from their west European ¢ 
Though French Muslims come predominately f 
Africa and German Muslims originate in south-eastern Europe 
and Turkey, most British arrivals come from tught-knit com- 
munities in northern Pakistan, with smaller percentages or- 
ginating from Bangladesh and India. They maintain strong 
links with their former homelands, a factor that can have a 
radicalizing effect. After decades of conflict in Afghanistan, 
hundreds of young British Muslims joined al-Qaeda (raining 
s before the fall of the Taliban r egime there in 2001, 


inctive features that 
ounterparts. 
rom North 
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centres. State efforts to combat racism extended to an accep- 
tance of immigrants’ rights to preserve a distinctive identity, 
usually based around the practice of their religion. The rise of 
the fashionable doctrine of multiculturalism contributed to a 
more fragmented society in which separate communities de- 
veloped. Familiarity with the national language was not yet a 
requirement for citizenship, and Muslims huddled in closed 
communities. 

Some 70 per cent of British Muslims are under 40 years 
of age, and a significant minority are repelled by Britain's 
hedonism and what appears to them to be a lack of any 
spiritual dimension. Their idealism and piety are frequently 
blocked by the parochial nature of British Islam. sams 
may speak little or no English. Mosque committees = 
often dominated by factions pursuing sectarian rivalries that 
have South Asian origins. In the wider community, clan 
known as biraderi try to preserve a rural tribal outlook and 
prevent talented younger people from obraining pie . 
responsibility. Not surprisingly, radical voices “ts insis 
thar loyalty to a global Islamic faith takes precec aes Kc 
allegiance to the British state enjoy growing appeal. pees 
depict the Anglo-American confrontation with Iraq over its 
invasion of Kuwait in 1990 and the persecution of Muslims 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina as a Western assault on the 


S$ 


Isl[A4mic world. 
In the spring and summer of 2001, young Muslims were 


prominently involved in some of the worst riots seen in Britain 
in many years. Government inquiries emphasized the econo- 
mic marginality of Muslim communities. The Blair govern- 
ment’s handling of Muslim issues came under careful scrutiny 


concern about the policy of granting refuge tea rad 
clergymen and agitators from the Middle Fase 
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» (80s had acquired a following among young people 
ag by thett revolutionary Message; some of the youths 
jy Afghanistan and Kashmir to take up arms. Abu 
mathe best known of the clerics extolling a violent jihad, 
asxmenced tO seven years in prison in 2006 for inciting 


sgdet and racial hatred. 

There was also sharp criticism of the Foreign Office’s court- 

ap of teactionary figures among, British-based Muslims 

nied to the Muslim Brotherhood, which, though radical in 
sobjectives, usually operates through political means. These 
ahonaries were given funding, political honours, and offi- 
ul platforms in the hope that they could prevent further acts 
Hterrorism. In return, they demanded a range of privileges, 
ocluding a right of oversight of foreign policy issues that were 
“sitive to British Muslims. Many were close to the dogmatic 
Mahhabi strand of Islam dominant in Saudi Arabia. wien 
fared that the South Asian forms of Islam prevalent in Britain 
might succumb to a form of Arabization. Moderates por 
ning the contemplative Sufi tradition, who claim ea 
herence of a Majority of British Muslims, complained abo 


being overlooked by British officials who believed that i pe 
only through cooperation with radicals that further vio 


could be prevented. 


3 = 
Fearing fresh violence, the government | ry eg 
beyond clerical figures who have hitherto been the 


beneficiaries of its patronage. Progress depends on the emer- 
gence of articulate leaders among young Muslims who care 
about bridging the wide generational and gender gaps in 
Muslim communities, as well as promoting economic and 
educational aaeaanconn a minority where both have been 
conspicuously e aS Struggle is afoot to ensure that 4 

ging British Islamic identity is nor iis n 

: ‘SPECI around the 
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preserve religious integrity while allowing successful} 


engape- 
ment with a secular society. 


Islam has a long history elsewhere in Europe. Islamic 
incursions into the Iberian and Balkan peninsulas have been 
influential in the cultures of those regions. Muslim commu- 
nities still exist in several parts of the Balkans, including 
European Turkey (see above), Albania, Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina, and north-eastern Bulgaria. Muslims are more numerous 
in European Russia, including the Kazan Tatars and Bashkirs 
in the Volga—Ural region, and in the Caucasus region, includ- 

ing the Azerbaijani and other groups. 

Albania is Europe’s only predominantly Muslim country —a 
legacy of nearly five centuries of Ottoman rule. At the end of 
the Second World War some 70 per cent of the population was 
Muslim. Most of them were traditional Sunnis, but about one- 
quarter were members of the liberal, pantheistic Bektasht sect, 
which for a time had its headquarters in Tirane. The commu- 
nist government, during its 45 years of absolute rule, engaged 
in large-scale persecution of believers and in 1967 it officially 
proclaimed Albania an atheistic country, closing all churches 
and mosques, confiscating property, and banning religious 
observances. Since this policy was abandoned in 1990 and 
freedom of worship guaranteed, churches and mosques have 
reopened all over the country. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina is home to numerous ethnic 
groups, the largest being the Bosniacs, Serbs, and Croats, 
who constitute about two-fifths, one-third, and one-fifth, 
respectively, of the population. Culturally the major differ- 
ence between them ts that of religious origin and affiliation. 

Serbs belong to the Serbian Orthodox tradition, Croats to 


the Roman Catholic, and Bosniacs to the Islamic 
resulong tensions between the communites 


The 
identified 
“lumately 


: > who 
their nationalsin with their religious identiry 
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Ld in the 4992-5 war in which nearly 100,000 were 


d 
ite late fifteenth century Bosnia and Herzegovina fell to 

+(roman Turks and Bosnia was rapidly absorbed into the 
oman Empire, under whose rule it remained until 1878 

den Austria-Hungary took control. During the Ottoman 

vod a large part of the native population converted to 
tim. This was a gradual development; it took more than a 
hundred years for Muslims to become an absolute majority. At 
ieend of the First World War the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats 
ind Slovenes was created. In 1946 the Socialist Republic of 
bosnia and Herzegovina became one of the constituent repub- 
les of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia. 

lie in Bosnia underwent all the social, economic, and 
political changes that were imposed on the whole of Yugosla- 
ta by its new communist government, but Bosnia was partr 
cularly affected by the abolition of many traditional Muslim 
stitutions, such as Qur’anic primary schools, rich charitable 
foundations, and dervish religious orders. Flowever, a eae iS 
of official policy in the 1960s led to the acceptance of “*Mus- 
lim” as a term denoting a national identity. By 1971 Mushims 
formed the largest single component of the Bosnian popula- 
tlon, During the next 20 years the Serb and Croat populations 
fell in absolute terms as many Serbs and Croats emigrated. In 
the 1991 census Muslims made up more than two-fifths of the 
Bosnian population, while Serbs made up slightly less than 
one-third and Croats one-sixth. From the mid-1990s, the term 
“Rosniac” had replaced Muslim as the name for this group. 
The demise of communism brought religious revival within all 


three populations, partly in response to the end of official 
disapproval and partly in assertion of 
in the 1980s the rapid decline 


sa widespread public dissatisfact 


national identity, 
of the Yugoslay 


on and this, loge 
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os tion of nationalist feelings by politicians, destabilized 

rugoslav politics. Independent political Parties appeared in 
1988. A tripartite coalition government was formed in 1990, 

but growing tensions both inside and outside Bosnia made 
cooperation with the Serbian Democratic Party, led by Rado- 
van Karadzic, increasingly difficult. 

In 1991 several self-styled “Serb Autonomous Regions’ 
were declared in areas of Bosnia with large Serb populations 
and a “Serb National Assembly” was set up. By then full-scale 
war had broken out in Croatia, and the break-up of Yugosla- 
via was under way. The possibility of partitioning Bosnia had 
been discussed during talks between the Croatian president, 


Franjo Tudjman, and the Serbian president, Slobodan Mulo- 
“communities” in northern and south- 


J 


sevic, and two Croat 
western Bosnia were proclaimed in November 1991. When the 
European Community (EC; now European Union) recognized 
the independence of Croatia and Slovenia, it invited Bosnia fo 
apply for recognition also. Following a referendum, indepen- 
dence was officially proclaimed on March 3 1992. 
When Bosnia’s independence was recognized by the United 
States and the EC on April 7, Serbian paramilitary forces 
immediately began firing on Sarajevo, and the bombardment 
of the city by heavy artillery began soon thereafter. Much of 
the violence in the ensuing war had the aim of creating ethnic 
purity in areas that once had a mixture of peoples. In 
addition to killing thousands, this ‘ethnic cleansing’”’ dis- 
placed more than one-third of the population of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina either within its borders or abroad. Several 


peace proposals failed, largely because the Serbs refused to 
concede any territory (they controll 
ee ahesat, olled about 70 per cent of 
U.S.-sponsored peace talks in Da 
yton, Oh 
1995 \ed w an agreement for a federalized a ee November 
*"'n which 51 
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wrcent of the land would constitute a Croat— 
yn and 49 per cent a Serb republic. 

An election in September 1996 produced a tripartite nat- 
onal presidency chaired by Izetbegovic but including Croat 
ind Serbian representatives. The two parts of the republic were 
lugely autonomous, each having its own president and as- 
gmbly. By the early twenty-first century, projects funded by 
te World Bank had succeeded in reconstructing much of the 
country’s infrastructure, and some political and economic 

rlorms were implemented. Nevertheless, ethnic tensions con- 
tinued to flare, and the long-term future of the Republic of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina was questionable, as a vast majority 
of Croats and Serbs believed their future lay in independence 
orwith Croatia and Serbia, respectively, rather chan with the 
republic, 

Prior to the 1950s there were few ethnic muinorices 
Germany; of the so-called “guest workers” (asa 
and their families who immigrated to Germany ee i 
the mid-195Qs, the largest group is of Turkish ancestry. a 
tinct both culturally and religiously, they are on 
throughout German cities. Muslims now account tor so 


J per ce he rotal po ulation. | 
a a ae. Peta by way of the a 
nean from the Middle East and Africa, and through Europe 
from Central Asia and the Nordic lands, settled permanently in 
France. France was, in the nineteenth and especially in the 
twentieth century, the prime recipient of foreign immigration 
into Europe, adding still other mixtures to the ethnic melting 


Bosniac federa- 


in 


po. 
Reflecting the presence of immigrants from North Africa 
9 
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south-east, as well as in Paris and Lyon. In 2004 the govern- 
ment banned headscarves (used by Muslims) and other reli- 
gious symbols in state schools. 

In Spain, there are now hundreds of thousands of adherents 
of Islam, whose numbers have grown rapidly because of 
immigration. In 711 Muslim Arabs invaded Spain from North 
Africa and quickly conquered almost the entire peninsula, 
establishing Muslim states in Spain that were to last until 
1492. In the 1980s Spain’s new position as a highly indus- 
trialized and relatively prosperous country made it attractive 
to people from the developing world. For the first time since 
the Middle Ages, Spain received large numbers of immigrants. 
By the early twenty-first century there were several million 
legal foreign residents and illegal immigrants in Spain, the 
latter concentrated mainly in Andalusia (Andalucia), in me- 
tropolitan Madrid and Barcelona, and in the Balearic and 
Canary islands. Many arrived from Morocco and from sub- 
Saharan Africa; there also are significant numbers of Asians 
and Europeans from non-EU countries. In 2005 legislation 
legalized the status of many immigrant workers and gave 
immigrants most of the same rights as Spanish citizens (except 
the right to vote). 








GLOSSARY 


adab Islamic concept that became a literary genre distinguished by its 
broad humanitarian concerns; it developed during the brilliant height 
of ‘Abbasid culture in the ninth century and continued through the 
Muslim Middle Ages. 

Allah The one and only God in the religion of Islam. Etymologically, the 
name Allah is probably a contraction of the Arabic al-Ilah, ‘‘the God”. 
Allah is the pivot of the Muslim faith. The Muslim holy scripture, the 
Qur’an, constantly preaches Allah’s reality, his inaccessible mystery, 
his various names, and his actions on behalf of his creatures. 

amir (emir) A military commander, governor of a province, or a high 
military official. a. 

fiiabh A heretical uprising, especially the first major internal struggle 
within the Muslim community (AD 656-661), which resulted in both 

civil war and religious schism between the Sunnis and Shrites. 

ghazal A genre of lyric poem in Islamic literature, generally short and 
graceful in form and typically dealing with themes of love. 

Hadith Record of the traditions or sayings of the Prophec Muhammad, 
revered and received as a major source of religious law and moral! 
guidance, second only to the authority of the Qur’an, or scripture of 
Islam. 

hajj The pilgrimage to the holy city of Mecca in Saudi Arabia, which 
every adult Muslim of either sex must make at least once in his or her 
lifetime. 

ijma’ The universal and infallible agreement (“‘consensus”) of the Mus- 


lem commwnity, especially of Musl, se ey 
' uslim 
at any time Y im scholars on any Islamic principle, 
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tna The head or “leader” of the Muslim community; the title is used in 

_ the Qur'an several times to refer to leaders and to Abraham 

intifadaly In Arabic, literally, “shaking off’. Has come to be synonymous 

with mass popular rebellion, typically by Palestinian Arabs in Israeli 
occupied areas such as the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. 

Islam Major world religion belonging to the Semitic family; it was 
promulgated by the Prophet Muhammad in Arabia in the seventh 
century AD. The Arabic term islam, literally ‘‘surrender’’, illuminates 
the fundamental religious idea of Islam — that the believer (called a 
Muslim, from the active particle of islam) accepts “surrender to the 
will of Allah (God)”. - 

jihad “Struggle”, or “battle”. Jihad is a religious duty imposed on 
Muslims to spread Islam by waging war; jihad has come to denote 
any conflict waged for principle or belief and is often translated to 
mean “holy war”. 
jizyah Head or poll tax that early Islamic rulers demanded trom their 
non-Muslim subjects. . _ 
madrasah An institution of higher education in Muslim countries. 
The madrasah functioned until the cwentieth century as 2 nee 
logical seminary and law school, with a curriculum centred on the 
Qur'an, $5 . 
mahdi \n \slamic eschatology a messianic deliverer (“divinely guided 
one”) who will fill the Earth with justice and equity, Sie uth 
religion, and usher in a short golden age lasting seven, ae ne nine 
years before the end of the world. Many orthodox Sunni ¢ = ogians 
question Mahdist beliefs because the Qur'an does not mention Fh gor 
does nearly any reliable hadith, bur these beliefs form an integra! par 
of Shii doctnne. ~ 
masjid (mosque) Any house or open area of prayer In Islam. The Araimc 
word masjid means “‘a place of prostration” to God. 

mibrab A prayer niche in the giblah wall (facing Mecca) of a mosque. 

mi‘raj \n Islamic legend, the ascension of the Prophet Muhammad into 
heaven. 

mu’adhdhin (muezzin) The official who proclaims the call to prayer 
(adhan) on Friday for the public worship and the call to the daily 
prayer (salat) five times a day. 

mujahideen “Those who engage in jihad". 

mujtahid \n the early Muslim community every adequately qualified 
jurist had the to ee iitthad, the independent or original 
interpretanon of problems not precisel d : 
Hadith, and éjma‘. Those who did so ee iors Q = a 
tradition now only persists within the minority Shi'ite branch eee 


Muslim A follower of Islam, from the active ici 
islam, meaning “surrender”. BES bic of the Arabic 
qadi A Mushim judge who rende 


rs decisi i 
the canon law of Islam. ee eosin to the Shari'ah, 
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usidab Poetic form developed in pre Islamic Arabia and perpetuated 
tuoughout Islamic literary history into the present. It is a laudatory 
dlegiac, or satiric poem of 60 to 100 lines, maintaining a single eric 
thyme that runs through the entire piece. 

gblab The direction of the sacred shrine of the Ka‘bah in Mecca, Saudi 

Arabia, towards which Muslims turn five times each day when 

performing the salat (daily ritual prayer). 

qitah Poetic genre in which the first hemistich (half-line of verse) does 

not rhyme, and the effect is as though the poem had been “‘cut out’’ of a 

longer one (hence its name). The git’ah is a light-hearted literary form 

used to deal with aspects of everyday life; it served mainly for 
axcasional poems, satire, jokes, word games, and chronograms. 

Qu'ran The sacred scripture of IsLam and, for all Muslims, the very word 
of God, revealed through the agency of the archangel Gabriel to the 
Prophet Muhammad. 

Shari‘ab The fundamental religious concept of Islam, namely its law, 
systematized during the second and third centuries of the Muslim era 
leight-ninth centuries AD). Total and unqualified submission to the 
will of Allah is the fundamental tenet of Islam: Islamic law is therefore 

the expression of Allah’s command for Muslim society and, in appli- 
cation, constitutes a system of duties that are incumbent upon Muslims 
by virtue of their religious belief. _ 

sharif Arabic title of respect, restricted, after the advent of Islam, to 
members of Muhammad’s clan of Hashim. 

Shi'ite (Shi‘a) Member of the smaller of the two major branches Otten, 
distinguished from the majority Sunnis. The Shi‘ites believe that 
Muslim leadership belonged to Muhammad’s son-in-law, “All, and 
his descendants alone. 

sunnah The body of traditional social and legal custom and practice 
(“habitual practice”) of the Muslim community. 

Sunnite (Sunni) Member of one of the mvo major branches of Islam, the 
branch that consists of the majority of that religion’s adherents. Sunni 
Muslims regard their sect as the mainstream and traditionalist branch 
of Islam, as distinguished from the minority sect, the Shi‘ites. The 
Sunnites recognize the first four caliphs as Muhammad’s rightful 

successors. 
tariqab The Muslim spiritual path toward direct knowledge (a‘rifab) of 
God or Reality (haqq). 
‘ylama' The \earned of Islam, those who 
“learning”, in its widest sense. 
Gonrabl The “minor pilgrimage” 
enter ea ani 
b “Communi r “co : : 
ee, An obligatory tax reltedion Mie helievers”’. 
\slam. ms, one of the five Pillar: 
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possess the quality of ‘ilm or 


undertaken by Muslims whenever they 
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lraq 107, 159, 200, 359-60 
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Kharijites 40, 93, 103, 109 
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Khayyam, Omar 323 
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189, 190-2, 353 

Khwarizmi, al- 99 
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murdrasih (feligious schools) 56-7, 
119-20, 140, 189, 248, 335, 
400 
and extremists 189, 207, 234 
Madrid, March 11 2004 attacks 
mean (accounts of M.) 310 
Mahdi, al- 99 
Mahdi Army 223, 227 
Mahfouz, Naguib (Najib 
Mahfuz) 317 
Majlis. Mohammad Baqi 144 
Makassar (Macassar) 148 
Mala‘ikah, Nazik al- 303 
Malavsia 25, 148, 378-82 
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Shabazz) 406 
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Mamluks 265-7, 288-9 
Ma'mun, al- 101-2 
Mansa Musa 135 
Mansur, Ustad (Nadir-ul-*Asr) 
(“Wonder of the Time”) 297 
maqamah {narranve) 313, 315-16 
Maqamat 286, 289 
maqsurah (arched facade) 246 
marabouts (saintly individuals) 394, 
397 
marrage 58-9 
marstyehs lelegies) 69 
muarthiyyah (clegies) 301, 302 
martyrdom 64, 190 
Marwan id Maghrih 9 92-3 
Masjid al-Nabi (Mosque of the 
Prophet) 14 
masjids (masques) 36-7, 63, 85, 90, 
237, 243-8, 263-4, 266, 268, 
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Maward, al- 117 
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103, 110, 176, 351 
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metalwork 285-6, 288, 292, 298 
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Middle East 354-73 
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Morocco 139, 146, 399-400 

Mosque of the Prophet (Masjid al- 
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mosques (masjids) 36-7, 63, 85, 90, 
237, 243-8, 255, 263-4, 266, 
268, 271, 274 

Mostowh, Hamdollah 328 

Mount Marwa 35 
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-mubajiriin (‘fellow 
emigrants") 15, 19; 82, 133 
Muhammad 3-23, 79, 80-2, 91, 92, 
133, 281, 334 
Advent of revelation 10-13 
and Islamic piety 21-3 
and mythology 68, 70 
early life 6-9 
Mecca period 13-14 
Medinan period 15-16 
names and titles 4-5 
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Quraysh 16-21 
Muhammad, Elijah 406 
Muhammad I Askia 147 
Muhammad ibn Sa’ud 9151, 156 


Muhammad ibn Tughlug 126, 383 
Muhammad V 264 
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207, 215, 391, 392 
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260, 262, 265, 268, 269 
muqatilah (Aghters) 85-6 
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Murad Il 336 
Murad IV, Sultan 141 
Musa al-Kazim 96 
Musharraf, Pervez 390 
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mushmun) 158, 171, 175, 181, 


182, 201, 202-3, 362, 364-5, 
366, 409 
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Muslim Public Affairs Council 
Muslim World League 171 
muslims, definition 
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Be a Prophet”) 111, 304, 305 
Mu’tasim 102 


Mutawwakil, Yahya Mahmud al- 
367-8 42, 52, 54, 55, 102 
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133-4 
myths and legends 67, 68-72 


Nabi 337 
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Na’ili 332, 335 
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Nasser, Gamal Abdel 177, 178-9, 
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National Security Agency (NSA) 
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National Security Strategy of the 
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385, 410 
NATO (North Atlantic Treaty 
Organizanon) 211, 232, 234-5 
Nawwab, Muzaffar al- 305 
Nedim, Ahmed 337 
Nefi 336 
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394-6 
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(NATO) 211, 232, 234-5 
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Oman 370-1 
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Operation Desert Fox (1998) 219 
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Oslo Accords 188 
Orraman Empire 53, 128, 138, 139- 
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Pakistan 61, 158, 176, 195, 207, 
208, 218, 234, 238, 382, 387- 
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Pakistan Muslim League 389 
Pakistan People’s Party (PPP) 389 
palace<imes 250, 259, 261, 271 
Palewine 159-69, 178-9. 200-2, 
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Pasa, Koca Ragib 337 

Pashtuns 215-16, 233 

Passfield White Paper 162, 163 
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Peres, Shimon 188 

Persia 53, 60, 115, 127, 139, 289- 
91, 321-32 

Persian Gulf War (1990-1) 187, 
200, 205, 219, 401 
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Qaddafi, Muammar al- 176, 396 
Qadir, Hay! Abdul 216 
Qadiriyah 120, 402 
gadis (judges) 91, 136, 399 
al-Qalqashandi 127 
Qarmatians 109 
gasidah (liturgy) 303, 304, 306, 307, 
322, 323 
Qatar 372-3 
giblah 15, 36, 246 
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Qur'an (Koran) 3-4, 10, 22, 26, 27- 
33, 68, 87, 197, 301, 399 
Quraysh 6, 11, 14, 16-21, 79, 81 
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Sab‘iyah (Seveners) 43-4, 47, 97 
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wagf 106 
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sharif 63, 133, 146, 265, 395, 397 
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Shiite Muslims 9, 20, 26, 39-40, 56, 
60, 69, 95-7, 139, 153, 247 
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Iraq 223, 225, 226 
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short stories 314-15, 340, 342, 343 
Siddiqi, al-Tayyib al- 320 
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Six-Day War (1967) 177-8 
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